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PREFACE. 


* VVhv have you noi written a book about your sporting 
advcnturi s ? ” is a question often asked me by my friend* 
when they were looking over my sketch Irooks and I was 
describing tin- various scenes. Hut l>ook writing is not my 
forte and 1 have not the slightest pretension to any literary 
talent, However, during my long illness the subject was * 
again pressed upon me, and 1 have put together the following 
pages, extracts from my journals, and have selected from my 
sketches those which would best illustrate the scenes and 
adventures described. I am writing of years long gone by 
when the muzzle loader, with all its drawbacks, was the chief 
weapon in use." 


I found the above portion of an unfinished preface 
amongst my brother's papers. I have to carry 

out his wishes by publishing his notes vHHHMttdb' a| 


VI. 


Prtfate 

he had written them, adding occasionally frqm his journals 
and sketches, when found necessary, for the purpose of 
Concluding a half-told tale. 

f hart; been most kindly assisted, particularly aa regards 
tlte Indian names of localities, &c, by my brother's old and 
valued friend, General James Michael, C.S.I. 

Ail the illustrations (with the exception of three) are 
taken from my brother’s sketch hooks. Those which he 
drew in Indian ink have, by means of phid^ttihing, been 
transferred as Jtusimikx. The remaining were sketched in 
jjencil, and not tving suitable to this process have I teen 
copied by Mr, J. T. Smit with such care and .accuracy that 
he has completely caught the touch, as well as the spirit, of 
the original sketches. The three plates of the two species 
of Plorikin and of the jungle Cat are from drawings made 
expressly for this work by Mr. J. T. Smit. 

To Mr. R. H. Porter, the publisher, J return my best 
thanks for the great attention he has paid to the printing 
and other accessories so necessary to jducc the work before 
the subscribers and general public in a satisfactory form. 

Howard Hamilton. 

!k<ember, 1892. 







Dnt<.i,\s Hamilton, tin* jounce X of r it»hl sons of Charles 
Hamiln (i of hmibury Grove, Middlesex, and of Kcn&worth House, 
Heits, was l»om on the Hth <n Apnl, 1H18, and was edui sted at 
Hamm .School. In Itf.u he went to A ddisc omlie, and received his 
coirinm <n n in the Indian Arm) in 1837, being gazetted to the Jl*t 
Regiment ol Madias Native Iidautiy ; embarking at Portsmouth in 
the " Duke of \rgy!e on Si pt< m!»er 1st of the same jear, and 
arriving in the Madias Hoads on the the 14th December, Jly the 
adviee of In. uncle Cniitain George 1 ’eevm of Hi* Majesty’s i;lh 
hoot, who had smed in the Nepanl Campaign of 1 U 1 5-*0 and in 
the Mahrutti and Pindntu wars, |Si;.tK, including the capture 
of Jubbulpuie, he kept a journal (nan the day he embaikcd for 
Madras in f^j; to the day of Ins death in 1 &>„*, and fourteen thiVJc 
quarto volumes, most catefully written, r< ford all the successes and 
the Dilutes of his spoiling life in India as well as many other 
interesting events. 

In the same Presidency, but his senior in the Service m> in jears 
was his biothtfr Richard, n Captain m the 1st Regiment M N.l,, who 
was afterwards so well known to all Southern Indian sportsmen a# 
the author of " Game ” under the soubt njuct of “ 1 fawkeye,” Although 
as fond of spurt as his cldci brother, Douglas Hamilton was, in his 
younger days, a voy indifferent shot, especially with the rifle, and he 
had to stand a good deal of chaff from his biother oflkcis ; but in 
course of time by dint of patience, perseverance, and determination, 
be became one of the best rifle shots in the Presidency, and a better 
sportsman never pulled a bigger. 


Although his earliest experience with the rifle w m with Antelope 
a* descubcd In the first chapter of thcae Records hi»f great ambition 
was to try Im hand and eye on bigger game, and thus tin wm able 
to do m after years to his heart** content Hi# well* known Hitt near 
Pykata on the Nktghciric* was the rendezvous of many, famous 
in Indian sorting antuK His first was to shew the beat 
sport to all who visited hurt and his entite abnegation of *etf was 
ever completions and thoroughly appreciated 

In 1S4O he went with hi* regiment to Singapore, and was 
lucky enough to obtain three months* leave to visit the Island of 
Java, as he describes it, the most beautiful island in the world 
He had every hope of obtaining some grand *j>ort, but unfommat* ly 
in this though fortunately m every othrr respect, the Governor ol 
Sing ipore gave him a sjjcv \ il letter ol mtfodui lion to the Governor 
General at Batavia , the consequence of this was that from the 
excessive tare tiny took ol him and the dread that am* mishap 
should befall him when out* shoot mg, Ids great dchiie ol bnug 
able to bag a rhmotcrous or a Javanese tigei was entirely fius- 
tratod as the shikams had stria orders never to allow hun to get 
anyvvlu re neat either of these beast* hi ever) other resect his 
wishes were at ome atoded to He was received with all honour* 
and he was enabled by the means placed at his disposal by the 
Governor General to visit the greater pait ol the island, and Ins 
descriptions nl the temples and excursions to the; great volcanoes 
are full of tniciest On his return to Singapore he was stmt with hi* 
company to L druan to replace the M anm* dcumated by fever, and 
in that Island he remained for some months. 

In 1849 he viHttbd England on furlough and returned to India 
m 1853 Ho took great interest m the conservation of the Forests 
in bouthern India, and often visited hi* old friend Michael (now 
Gtnual Michael CS1, who wu-» organizing an Experimental Con* 
servancy LsU»bhshment on live AnnamulUy Hills, and he was 
appointed to act as lus “ locum tenons" when Michael was invalided 
to England in 1854. He tcwA *0 kind!) to these new duties that In 
1857 whin Michael wa* again invalided and had to relinquish the 







work altogether, he succeeded permanently to UN! aUftoltatmeBtJ iudf 
afterwards became an Assistant Conservator under HSr, Clcghbrn M 
the forest department which sprang froth this beginning, Me had, 
however, at times to return to his military digSeft, bed in 1*56 he 
went with his regiment to Hong Kong, rctaeaihg to Madras hi 
February, illfii. In iR6? he was given a roving commission by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan to make drawings for the Government of all the 
hit! plateaux in Southern India which were likely to suit a* Sanitaria, 
or quarters for European troops, &c. 

A series of careful drawings of the Annamullay, Pulney* and 
Shmarny Hills was the result. 

White at work on this commission he had great opportunities 
not only of following his favourite pursuit, but also of observing the 
habits »f the various animals inhabiting the different districts. 

These well known drawings proved that he was a most accurate 
observer .is well .is a careful draughtsman. Each series of drawings 
was accompanied by a full report of the districts.* 

The Pul rtry mountains are situated between io* and IO* 15" 
north latitude, and ?f jo' and 77° 55 east longitude, in the Madura 
District They extend in a north-easterly direction from the great 
mas* of mountains known as the Western Ghauts, to which they "are 
connected by an isthmus, or ridge of hills about eight mites in width; 
being completely isolated on every other side. To the north tow the 
Districts of Coimbatore and Trkhinopoiy ; those of Madura and 
Tanjore lie to the east ; Tinnevdly and Travancorc to the south and 
west. 

There is an abundant supply of water on the Higher range 
throughout the year, in some of the valley#, according to Captain 
Ward, there are extensive morasses and In the swamps neat Kudai* 
kamat peat of very good quality has been found. On these moan- 

1 In (he moth rn s|»et1infi of th<sr mountain* Pnlnry twcomcs Polui, Antia- 
mul!») Anamutoi*, Nil#*** t 

» Simr these rtpmw re wntmihc Palneys and the mher moots of MBs la- 
rfoufm-rn India fwv<‘ befn *m»t < artfully ron'cyrd, and iln$ population 
taken, fire* 



tains m the sources of upwards of thirty targe streams which fata 
eleven good siaed rivers. 

The population of the higher Putnis consist of • mined race 
vis. Kooroovers, PooHsurs, Vadogars, Maravera, Cbetttea, and a fair 
Pariahs. The Cbetties are (he traders, and am found fat considerable 
numbers on the hills. The other inhabitant* are occupied in cultiva- 
tion, they are the dupes of the traders from the plains, from whom 
they purchase goods and occasionally borrow money at exorbitant 
interest. 

Many of the inhabitants are fine robust powerful men, but they 
have all the appearance of being a mined race, and there is no 
distinct stamp of Character such as is found amongst the Tndas and 
Kotos of the Mielghemes and the K ardors of the Annamuliies. 

The climate of these hills appear to me to be milder and of a 
more even temperature than that of Oolacamupd, though the altitude 
of the sites of the houses at Kudatkarnal is within a few feet of that of 
the Ootacaround Lake. There is a less amount of rain fall during 
the year than on the Nielghcrries, hut it is more equally distributed. 
During my stay at Kudaikamal 1 kept a register of the temperature 
with two thermometers, one placed in the ojsm verandah ami the other 
in a room without a fire. The register shows a remarkable evenness 
of temperature. 

A* an instance of the salubnty of the climate, i may mention that 
although my servants were much exposed during the monsoon to the 
inclemency of the weather, yet with the exception of one case of cold 
and slight fever, they were perfectly healthy, which I know from 
experience would not have been the case at Ootaeamund under 
similar circumstances. 

In i86( he went to the Shervaroy Hills to make a series of 
drawings, and the following are extract* from the report 

••The Shervaroy Hills arc situated in the Salem District of the 
Madras Presidency, about six mites to the north of Salem, in 
north latitude it* 50" and east longitude 78" 20". They form the 
northern boundary of the valley in which the town of Salem Ilea, 
Their entire length from north to south is about seventeen mites. 
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with a breadth of from ten to twelve miles farmlnu an irregular ma<« 
of mountains interacted by deep vallevs The tujxnrifctat ai ca oi the 
higher plateau ban been estimated at one hundred square mdes but 
this must include all the hills with the exception of quite the louver 
spurs 

The Shcrv aroyen on the Hiecn 1 litis is the highest mountain, its 
elevati in is variously esbm iletl, but hom 5 2 o to 5*300 feet above 
the sc* leu l is perhaps the nearest approximation the higher por- 
tions u* ih< plateau arc from 4 ^00 to 1 Ut 1 the western ami 
south* ir< portions attain the grralc t elevat on de < r,dtng to the ea<?t- 
M.mi ) > * «.'*> t ct above the level of thi s * I he whole ranpt is 
vpn *?* d 1 it t thru rlivtsions tail'd N iuds a: , Much 01 Mogo»nuud, 
Salun n tad ted Mootoo naud Yenaud, iht ptev-ni setth meut is *» 
the latter n md 

1 he inh ihitants of these mount * ns arc callcni V* llalcr* or M * 1 1 ) - 
alie, mount inn t tv > numb* rid ui iS'>j 4W1* 7 , ;<x> md ouupy, 
uuniv ime villa s noted \ * the bids vm little ap«>< v * to 
be known is to th« a on m \o*tnlm f to the v* nrialh anepted 
It uiitton the\ < mi riUd fiom toiorveram about six hundred \t rrs 
am 111 ao]H 11 mu and habits this dilfei huh from the inhabitants 
oi the pluu.sp iking tlu *atne language ( 1 ainil and bung of the 
nunc religion Hindoo Iht) are t miabl> ht alth> -looking, and 
<ertuml\ hau no ap t x u uuc of 1 f\ui -Uukin rate I heir dies* is 
Mmdar to the naliws of the plains , a black cumbly u generally worn 
by the men in cold and inclement weather, but U appears to be 
considered too great a luxury for their women* who do m much* if 
(pot more, out -door labour than the male population- The Malay- 
'alien, like most other hill tribes in India, are not cleanly in their dress 
for habits, their villages are usually situated in the valleys amidst thrii 
cultivation, and from the pmiiur shape of their huts have a very 
smgulai appeal line 1 hr y are of a cucular form, the walks arc made 
of spin bamboo with an outer coatmg of mud, the roof is conical* 
and thatched with grass 

44 The MalayaJtea possess considerable herds of cattle and a few 
goaK According to Dr, Fasken’s Report on the bhervaroys written 
n 



in 1B34, they then appeared to have had • superior breed of Mm# 
cattle; the distinctive color has disappeared, but die hill cattle we 
still superior to the ordinary run of cattle on the* plains ; sheep are 
laid, not to thrive on the Shervaroys and are therefore seldom met 
with. 

u Yercaod, the principal settlement, Is situated on the southern 
portion of the hills, or that nearest Salem, its average elevation is 
about 4,500 feet above the sea , the houses are scattered over irregular 
undulating hilk There are several good roads traversing the Settle* 
ment forming pleasant rides ami drives.” 

* Until lately there were only two ghauts leading to the high 
ranges, vis., the ghaut from Salem on the southern, and the Mall&po- 
ram ghaut on the northern side The former is six miles in length ; 
some portions of it are very steep, it might be much improved and 
shortened, hut a road for wheeled carriages*, could not be made except 
at a great expense ; by this ghaut all supplies, fit , are brought from 
Salens. The northern ghaut leading from the Railway Station at 
Mallaporam (eight miles from the foot of the hills) to YcrcawJ, 1 d 
Nagalore, it> at present an unmade bridle-path, but the gradients are 
easy, and it might be made into a carriage ghaut." 

“ A bridle-path has recently been opened down the valley lead- 
ing to Athoor, a few miles to the writ of Mallaporam. The Railway 
at this place (Athoor) appro iches to within two and a half miles of 
the foot of the pass, the pass itself being only five and a quarter miles 
to the Green Hilts and eight miles to Yercaud; the gradients are easy 
With the exception of one small portion, and a good bridle-road could 
be constructed at a moderate expense The only difficulty)*^ notice^ 
to its being made a carriage road was the ascent of a steep spur about 
two and a half miles from its summit , could this be surmounted, a 
carriage road vrJ Nagalore and Mallaporam would not be required. 
By ascending the Athoor ghaut, the summit of the Shervaroys can be 
reached from Madras with the greatest cose in twelve hours, an im- 
mense saving of time compared with the hitherto used route, vU 
Salem, where the traveller had to remain one night on the plains, or If 
he attempted to make the ascent, seldom reached his destination 





befell midnight. This pas* w the nearest approach to the Cm to 
Hilts, the highest and most healthy ponton of the Sherweroys where it 
is hoped when the unreasonable dread of (ever has disappeared* the 
wealthy residents of Madras will eventually establish their emutty 
vMis. Though the Green Hills are only a few hundred feet higher 
than Yercaud, and the difference of temperature is scarcely two 
degree*, yet there Is a freshness in the mountain air* which is alto* 
gethei lost amidst the dense vegetation ui Yercaud This change is 
most matktd to v any one leaving the iattei and ascending the former 
place Water is more abundant on the Green Hills than elsewhere, 
three oi four streams, that never ful even In the driest seasons, are to 
be found here, as well as an extensive range of excellent soil suitable 
for gaidcm, and numerous Miles for house* commanding the mo*t cx* 
tensive and grandest views on tin* Shervarojs. Several miles of mad 
could be coiwtructcd without difficulty, and a lake formed in tile 
swamp below' the ullage of Muitjaykoottay It is difficult to conctivo 
a more char tiling spit than the Green Hill* might become with build* 
mg plots well selected, grounds judiciously planted out, and a fine 
lake 

Mhc Casuanna glows well on the hills, and is highly orna- 
mental I litre are also several Australian acacias and eucalypti, but 
they have lather a stunted appearance and certainly do not thrive a* 
well a* on the Nuiglierrie* or Publics Hie Rhododendron is not 
found on the Shervarojs, it requites a greater altitude; according to 
Hr Ueghorn, Conservator of Forests, it is not met with m Southern 
India below an elevation of 5,500 feet. 

“Many fruits, both European and Indian, succeed well on these 
Hills, apples, pears, peaches, plums, loquats, figs, strawberries, oranges, 
lemons, limes, citions, shaddocks, guavas, plantains and the Brazil 
cherry, are found in the gardens, The oranges are excellent, quite 
equal to those of Coonoor, The pear tree grows in every hedge and 
garden of Yercaud in great abundance; there are two kinds both of 
a coarse quality, but they are left irt an almost wild state and might 
be much improved by cultivation, or others of a better description 
introduced. Apples appear to succeed well ; but there sure hot 



many trees as yet <»n the hills. The loquat abounds, and some of die 
trees bear fruit of a very superior flavour. The, vine when tended 
with care, has succeeded well. 

"Nearly every kind of European vegetable grows to perfection, 
and excellent potatoes might be abundantly produced, 

“ The ftowerl that have been imported, such as geraniums, roses, 
fuschias, heliotrope verbenas, &c, grow almost wild, especially the 
roses and geraniums. 

"There can be no doubt that the Shcrvaroys might become the 
market garden of Madras, with the Railway at the foot of the hiUs, 
and the Athoor ghaut ojtcn to traffic, fruits and vegetables fresh from 
the gardens could be delivered in the Madras market twelve hours 
after leaving the hills. There is very good garden ground on the 
Green Hills, and an ample supply of water might be obtained by 
sinking wells should no stream be available. Capital laid out in estab- 
lishing a large fruit and vegetable garden <o supply the city of Madras 
would certainly prove more remunerative than Coffee (darning, but it 
must not be expected that any garden on a large scale can be estab- 
lished without considerable labour, care and expense ; like incut rich 
and uncultivated land, the soil abounds with destiuctivc grubs, cater- 
pillars and other insects Many persons who have attempted to (bftn 
vegetable gardens have given up in despair on seeing crop after crop 
destroyed by insects , one especially, a dark nearly black grub is tbe 
most destructive of ail, anti very difficult to get rid Of, but with cate 
and pu. severance the soil c.tn bo suflit leutly cleaned of them and good 
crop> prodm'd, a> a few of the gatdens on the hills testify. 

“ Ihechmatr of the fshervaioj . i* exceedingly delightful, being at 
a much less elevation thin thi Ivielgltmicsand consequently warmer, 
the new arrival from the plains feels none of the bad effect* from the 
sudden change so liable to occur on reaching the colder climate of 
Ootacatnund , jet the air on thc-e hills is hufficicntly bracing to be 
invigorating, and the effect produced on the languid heat-stricken 
frame of a person long resident on the plain* is astonishing. The 
temperature appears to be very even throughout the year. 

“The game animals found on these hills are tigers, panthers, 



bears, bison, sambur, spotted-deer, muotjack, or tetWOf^Seer, mouse- 
deer, wild hog, jungle fowl, spurfowl, hares, partridges, quails, also 
woodcock and snipe in the season. The tiger is rarely met with on 
the higher ranges Panthers ore more numerous, and the planter* and 
other residents occasionally have their dogs carried off by these 
prowling depredators. There are very few bison, and those only 
found in the lower thickly wooded valleys where bears are also 
occasionally met with. Sambur are net numerous ; none are found 
ori the upper ranges. The ipottcd-deer inhabits the bamboo jungles 
on the dopes of tire hills, and has at rare intervals been seen in the 
neighbourhood of Yercaud , but it is now so reduced in number 
that the most persevering sportsman rarely falls in with it. The 
muntjack, generally known as the jungle sheep, is pretty numerous 
amongst the I'oflec gardens and jungles of Yercaud ; but from ha 
wary habits and the jungle being v> continuous and thick It cannot be 
easily driven, and is consequently seldom shut Wild hog are also 
rather numerous, but for the same season* are not often killed. The 
little mouse deer Is rarely seen, hut its foot prints arc found in many 
places The jungle fow 1, spurfowl, hares, partridges and quails, afford 
an occasional shut during a morning’s walk, but good dogs am re- 
quired to find them. There is tolerable woodcock and snipe shooting 
during the season fiont November to March. 

“ The Malayalics are great adepts at netting game. Even the 
tiger being occasionally captured by them , the mode they adopt is 
to enclose a large space with nets and drive the game towards them, 
when the animals become entangled in the meshes and are destroyed 
in their attempts to escape 

“ The cause of these mountains not having become so fre- 
quented, as they deserve to be, is owing to the bad name they have 
obtained for fever. Manj people at Madras would as soon encamp in 
the most deadly jungle as goto the Shervaroys, there is no doubt that 
in occasional seasons When the south* went monsoon ha* been late in 
setting in, there is a good deal of fever on the hills during the months 
of May and June, and at long intervals there have been severe out* 
breaks of fever ; but few stations in India am entirely fine from such 
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outbreaks, and as a general rule the Sbcrvaroy fever knot of a severe 
type and is easily amenable to treatment. 

“ Assistant-Surgeon W. K. Cornish, Secretary to the Principal 
Inspector General Medical Department, who inquired minutely into 
the subject during his visit in ifMSi, is of opinion that the Shcrvaroy 
fever, when St docs occur, is quite as much under control of medicine 
as the same form of disease elsewhere. 

“ Climate suitable for I>rualids.~\l it not improbable that some 
forms of disease, which arc aggravated by the NieSgherry climate, 
may be treated with benefit on the Shcrvaroy Hills, such as rheu- 
matism, chronic affection of the liver, bowtU, aur passages, &c. It is 
not however to invalid-, suffering from organic disease that our 
mountain climates hold out much ground of hope; but rather to 
those who arc simply exhausted in mind and body from prolonged 
exposure to a high temperature in a low country, and who need rest 
from work and a cooler air to breathe. These are the cases which 
benefit in a remarkable degree from a short residence on the Sher- 
varoys. 

“ Admitting the full force of the objection that the hills are occa- 
sionally malarious, it is no less ceit.iin that they are free from many 
of those sources of disease which abound in the pUm*. Malignant 
cholera arid dysentery destroy- one-half of those who die m our 
ICurojican armies Itxatcfl on the plains, ‘ft vets' on the other hand, 
do not cause more Ilian one-tenth of the whole inoitality. 'lliere 
can be no question that where a choice of evils is to lx- had it is 
best to adopt the minor one Our statistics show that the mortality 
from fever*, including the 4 continued* and ‘typhoid’ varieties in the 
Madras Presidency, do not exceed one per cent. ; whereas of every 
two European* attacked by the tShoiera-poison, one dies, and of every 
^oo cases of dysentery, seven prove fatal." ( ,\‘ 

“The Shervaroy Hill*, have as yet enjoyed an iinmiMlty from 
cholera, and it is evident that with due attention to sanitation, this 
terrible pest cap never obtain a footing, lu germs have, as before 
shown, been frequently introduced, but the conditions necessary to 
their development have as yet been wanting. Dysentery, hepatitis, 



and insolation, are diseases unknown amongst European* in the 
Shervaroy climate." 

In 1863 he made a scrim of sketches on the high ranges of the 
ArtnamulHcs. In bit report he says: “They are ritoated on the 
southern boundary of the Coimbatore District, in the Madras Preri- 
dency, and ant divided into the Higher and the tower Ranges ; the 
latter, lying to the westward contain the famous Teak Forests ; their 
average elevation is not more than 2,000 feet above rite level of 
the mm, with peaks and ridges risfhg to 4 and 5,000 feet. The 
whole »f the lower range, with the cxceptkwi of a few hare and 
rocky i*:ak\ is covered with dense forest containing much valuable 
timber , whereas the higher range lying to the eastward consists of 
extensive open grassy hills and valleys with shola forests similar to 
those on the Ncilgherrics and l'ulnics, varying in elevation from 6000 
to 8,/coo feet ami upwards, above the sea level. The range is only 
sqMiatcd fiotn the Publics, which he to. the eastward, by the valley 
of Ungccnaad ; this valley is not more than 12 or 15 mile# across in 
a straight line , its western end is shut in by two blocks of well- 
wooded mountains with plateaux on their summits forming a connect- 
ing link between the Anniunuihcs and the Publics. Viewed (nun 
the line ot railway near l ounbatorc, the Aimamullays and Pulnics 
appear as one continuous range of mountains. 

'• i he high ranges were lust visited 111 iSjt by General Michael 
who was then m ihatgc ol the teak t ousts , during the visit he dis- 
cos cted the beautiful* valley now bearing his name. 

*’ lhe distance from the loot of the hills, vtj AppU Muilay Ur 
Michael’s Valley, is about 20 miles, via, 9 miles to Appia Mull ay and 
1 1 miles further on to the valley. 1 

“I was on these mountains for two months with right Native 
followers who ware all perfectly healthy, with the exception of trip 
slight cases of fever, brought oh by a day’s exposure to cold and 
wet (the Natives at Ootacamund frequently contract, fever from 

**** ’*"** ‘"W * “S'* “ ** “It'S* ■* V w l* *M, SA, M.UvW 

1 It I* hi tbn valley that a shooting ounp was prepared in tgyj for H UM. lhe 
Prince of Wales.- hu. 
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similar causes), and taking Into consideration the indifferent shelter 
afforded, their constant exposure to all the vissickudea of climate 
during a period when elsewhere fever generally prevails, St may be 
accepted as a very fair criterion that the position of Michael's valley 
and! the surrounding plateau is most favourable to health, and the 
high ranges once attained, there need be no apprehension of fever 
under ordinary circumstances. The Natives of these mountains do 
not exhibit the same symptoms of an unhealthy region, at is observed 
in the inhabitants of the lower Publics ; and I think 1 may safely 
assert, that these hills will eventually prove fully as free from fever 
as the Nielgherries, and possessing a climate equal to any of the 
ranges at present known." 

“ It is difficult to judge the superficial area of a mountain range 
with accuracy by the eye, but having walked over nearly, indeed, 1 
may say, the whole of the Annamultay Plateau, I think 1 am not far 
wrong in estimating it to be between 8o and loo square miles, but 
this includes a large tract situated in the Travancore territory. The 
broken nature of these mountains causes the scenery to be far more 
varied and beautiful than generally met with cither op the Publics or 
Niclgherrics ; but, as may be exacted from their propinquity, there 
is much similarity in many respects in alt three ranges, The general 
trend of the Highlands is N.N.K. and S.S.W., the highest elevations 
being to the north-east and to the south, gradually decreasing in 
sloping undulating hills towards the west, excepting the Amec Moody 
mountain and its plateau, which is situated at the extreme S.S. West 
end of the range." 

“ 1 will now proceed to relate events attending an excursion I 
made to the great Arnec Moody mountain vid * Coomarikul,’ the 
' Kartu Mullay,’ and across the two last mentioned blocks of table- 
land, this portion of the hills having never before been visited, that l 
am aware of. I first attempted to reach the mountain near t bo .end of 
April, but owing to excessive inclemency of weather was obliged to 
return to Michael's valley. On the 4th May, l again started for the 
mountain, accompanied by Mr. Faulkner of the 17th Lancers. Our 
first march was to Coomarikul Mullay, by a path used by the 



Fooli&rs and Moodoowara, of very ewy ipwdientt, which, mi MfchaM 
remarks (a bis report, " might be cantered <mt on hor«e*buik «* 1M 
'present state,' the distance by this path if about wnmn miles; 
between Coomarlkul Add Michael's valley we passed two remarkable 
precipices situated an each dde of a wooded valley leading to the 
westward , these precipice* must have at seme remote period been 
sea-wota cliff*, as they could be formed in no other way. Cloud* 
obscured the distant view, or part of the Kartu Mullay plateau would 
base hei*n visible beyond tiie valley which trends away to the north* 
west Our next encampment was at the loot of the Kartu Mahay, 
to rrath which wr had to ascend tbe summit of the Crwnarfleiil 
Mutiny, am! proceed to the westward along the precipitous ndges 
overh raging the Ungccn.wd valley The views from this mountain 
arc the grandest ami most extensive I have ever beheld ; some of the 
precipices arc of stu|>umii>us magnitude, and the charmntg variety of 
sccnciy, comprising undulating grassy hills, wooded valleys, rocky 
ciags, overhanging precipices, the green fields, in the valley of Un* 
gecnasd, the grand mass of the Polities Ikj ond, ami the blue range* 
in the far distance, present a view far be) ond my power to describe, 
and which must be seen to Ire appreciated , in * word, the scenery 
m the Annuniutlays is surpassingly grand, and incomparably beau* 
ful, on nui way to the Kartu Mullay we disturbed several held* of 
ibex, which, as they bounded amongst the crags and precipices, added 
greatly to the effect ol the grand and wild features of the country We 
were passing through. 1 noticed two or three aqueducts similar to 
those met with on the Pulnics, probably made by tbe inhabitants of 
the Ungcenaad valley for the purpose of conveying water to their 
fields, others were ubserved on the I’uddicul Mullay. This day's 
march over the mountain was about six miles. The i’oolum., who 
were sent on ahead, bad const ru« ted two comfortable hut* for its. 
they ate moat expert at this work, erecting a neat and perfectly water* 
tight hut in a very short time ; the walls and roof are made qf the 
hill bamboo, supported by stems of small trees, and interlaced with 
gras* and leaves , the upright* And rafters being neatly tied together 
with strips of bark. 
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" On the ;th May, we started far the great Arnee Moody moon* 
tain, lea vint* our camp at to minutes to 6 a,m.. ascending over a spur 
of the Kartu Muilay *at the foot of which we were encamped), we 
then descended on to a fine undulating plateau, and after a walk 
of about four miles arnved at a beautifully wooded narrow valley, 
through which a stream, studded mth Rhododendron*, was running 
ui a south easterly direction. This valley \ in its centre, and 
another stream flows exactly m the opposite direction, vt/, to the 
north -we^t; the valley is at least fee t below the plateau, the 

descent being exceedingly steep and rugged After crossing the 
stream, wc struck into a well worn elephant path, as* ending the 
opposite slope by a *eues oi >hoit ngrags. these were so jierfn t and 
regular that we could stuicc!) bilietc ft possiba tin') uric made by 
those animals, Aker amending the rig/ng* we diverged Irom the 
path leaving it on our left, and rear hod. In a steep ao<M, a mag- 
nificent plateau considerably higher than the one we had j«st crovturi, 
and apparently about 7 in lies, long by 4} miles boMd, be mg b> far the 
ramt extensive table-land on the range ; it is studded with shnhM, 
and watered by two streams of considerable size, the largest winding 
in a northerly direction through undulating hills bordered by a broad 
swamp capable of being converted into an extensive lake. This 
stream eventually descends into the deep valley previously mentioned, 
forming a picturesque waterfall The other stream me* in an extew* 
sivc morass, and takes an easterly course falling mtu the western end 
of the Ungeenaad valley ; besides these two Urge streams numerous 
smaller ones run into them. 

“Thi* plateau is, I believe, to be nearly if not quite m high 
as that of Ootacamiiml The Amec Moody itself is aqiaraied 

from it by a deep precipitous wooded ravine. It could only be 

reached by making a detom to the left or east, descending into a 

rather deep valley, and then ascending the left hand spur. The 

ascent occupied m one hour and ten minutes fast walking. Ju sum- 
mit Is full 1.500 feet above the plateau* and consists of a narrow ridge 
about 300 or 400 yards in length running north east and south-west 
A range of hill* extends for some distance to the west* with open 
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grassy summits, but no tabic land , beyond this mountain Immense 
forests are seen to the we# ward as far as the eye ear* reach, re- 
sembling m some measure the prosper!* from the hills to the west of 
Neddivuttum on the Neilgherues but the forests appear far more 
extensile Unfortunately 'lie clouds soon shut out the view, pre- 
venting my completing a *k< *< b of the plateau from the summit This 
giand mountain, standing out alone as it does amongst smaller hills 
no doubt appears higher than it really is, but viewing it hum several 
points mori especially on a clear day, lorn the N lelghcrrics, confirms 
me in th« opinion that it is the most lofty on the Vnnamullay Range 
an 1 * in ly pm haps pn.no to Ik* a mal even to Dodabetta as yet 
c jnsi b ii o the htghi st mountain south of the Himalayas the strong 
rcwmblmu it bears to thr'l'ctrnwl Mu day on the 1‘ulmes is very 
omarkdilc I ho descent oi i npu d us fifty minutes On our return, 
wc follow td an « kphaftt path loi smeial miles, the gradient of tins 
path was truly wonderful, these sagacious animals avoiding every 
vtcep or difficult a-cent with the skill of engineer*! We were four 
hours and twenty-five minutes going, and four hours and twenty 
minutes returning, exclusive of stoppages. We walked as fast as we 
could and the nature of the ground would allow, m order to reach the 
summit of the mountain while clear of clouds, and to avoid being be- 
nighted on our return I think, therefore, the distance between the 
camp at Kartu Muliay and the great mountain cannot be text than 
fourteen or fifteen mile*. On our return from Kartu MulUy to 
Michael'* valley*, we found a more direct mute leaving Coomarflcul 
Muliay to the east Wc again struck on an elephant's path, which, 
like those previously fell m with, avoided every steep ascent, ex- 
cept at one hill which was cleverly zigzagged, owing to masses of 
sheet rock preventing a regular incline being taken. 

" 1 he Pooliars declared they bad never been on the mountain 
before, and did not know its name ; but they told a gentleman who 
visited the range subsequently, that it was called the Atnee Moody 
(elephant’s forehead), and as such 1 find it is entered in the original 
unreduced map of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 

" The finest apparent site for a settlement h the great plateau 
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o( the Amee Moody ; but one Important question to bo solved !• the 
amount of rain fall during the monsoons ; tbit hat oot yet been ascer- 
tained, though from the appearance of the sholaa, the mow and lichens 
on the trees, &c„ I am of opinion it is not much greater than that on 
the Pulnies and considerably less than the fall to the westward of 
Ootacamund. The area of this range is of such limited extent that 
there can hardly be any great difference in die amount of rain at one 
spot or another, and there is reason to suppose the whole hills would 
be quite habitable throughout the year, It is to be regretted that 
I failed to reach this part of the hills on my first attempt, for had ! 
then succeeded, 1 could have remained some days in the vicinity 
and thoroughly explored the country, but the second excursion was 
so late in the season that l was obliged to iiasten back to my head 
quarters and prepare to leave the hills before the heavy rains set in ; 
had the Tooracadavoo river become flooded and impassable, there was 
no possibility of obtaining supplies from the low country. 

"With the superior advantages of the Niclgberries and Pulnles, 
it will probably be many years lieforc any extensive settlement is 
formed on the Annamullays, unless the country is opened np by roads, 
then the thousands of acres of land suitable for chinchona, tea, and 
coffee, would soon attract planters to these lovely hills. 

“The only approaches to the hills that 1 am aware of, are — 
i St, from Kotoor on the north, up the valley of the 'tooracadavoo to 
Michael’s valley; 2nd. from Dhullee or the north-cast over the Appia 
Mullay ridge ; and 3rd to ascend the hills from the south-eastern skle, 
rid the valley of Ungemaad on to the Cnomarikul plateau or the 
plateau beyond Kartu Mullay. i believe a road could be made for 
wheeled carriages up either the Tooracadavoo or the ITngecnaad 
valleys without any very considerable difficulties ; but I question if It 
would be advisable to construct anything more than a bridle-path over 
the Appia Mullay The advantage of this latter route it the being 
able to scum* a safe halting place half-way up on the Appia Mullay 
ridge, whereas both the other roads pass through (note than twenty 
miles of dangerously feverish country before safe halting ground can 
be reached. 



“The Highlands are entirely uninhabited; hut there are two 
tribes inhabiting the lower spurt of the range called PooHars and 
Moodoowars. 1 only met with the former; both tribes cultivate to a 
small extent, felling, however, large tracks of valuable forest to raise 
their wretched crops of ragee and bttllar (dhoti). I particularly 
noticed the great extent of forest cleared for Coomri cultivation since 
185S 

“The PooHars are a wild looking raw, somewhat resembling 
the Kardm and Mulccrs who inhabit the slopes more to the north 
and u e*t ward ; but the most marked j>eruliatity about them, a* 
stated In Major Michael's report, Is their hair, which they allow to 
grow to an enormous length, tying it up in a huge knot at the 
of their heads; others again, appear to take no pride whatever in 
their hail, allowing it to stand out m dishevelled locks, giving them 
a most wild and uncouth look, like the drawings I have sech of the 
savages of Australia. Some of tlte young men wear their hair in 
large bunches at the sides, bound inund the forehead with * small 
brass chain, these appeared to be the ditmitrs of the tribe ; in many 
instances die hair when let down came considerably below the hips, 
but I did not sec the man with his hair trailing on the ground 
described by Major Michacl r he was away at a distant village. The 
dress of both the men and women is similar to that of the inhabitants 
of the plains, when they can aflbid it, though in general the dress of 
the former consisted of nothing more than a ragged waist doth. I 
observed one or two men wearing turhands, and was told that they 
were well to do, ami could afford them 

“The 1’ouhars have a few goats and fowls; their villages 
consist of scattered bamboo huts thatched with gram ; f botr j n ^ 
village of Poondy were well made, some of the houses having 
pandals* in front of them, and looked more comfortable than many 
ryf the native huts in the plains , beside* the villages names! above, 
hey have several temporary hamlets. On my way up to the high 
■anges I passed two of these that had been burnt down by the recent 
innual fires, they being deserted by the occupants during the hot 
mason. The owner of one of the hamlets was with me carrying a 
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toad, and tbb was the find intimation he had of the catastrophe; Ms 
store of ragce had (wen stowed away in chatties, and pfahed in am at 
the huts , he did not appear to ears about th« destruction at the tutta, 
a- they could be easily re built ; his great anxiety was to ascertain the 
damage done to his store of grain, and his consternation was great 
when he found the larger portion of it baked into a riadmy cake. 
The Pooliar# appear not to be at all particular aa to what they fnft; 
flesh of all kinds of animals is greedily devoured, and mtt are a eery 
favourite dish amongst them » they have a most ingenious raMrap 
made of a bamboo stuck upright amt bout with a string like a bow 
with a dm i arrangement of iwow and catch near the ground, ami 
pi i cd in I root of the rat hole t he) also catch jungle fowl and other 
buds with this spring From their prupmstty to falsehood it was 
difficult to obtain anyth*ng reliable regarding their custom* They 
informed me that no man is allowed more than rum wife, and can only 
re marrvtwire, the marriage ceremony consists principal}) of feasting 
and dunking, the bride's father hating to bear the prmcijwi expenses , 
they declared that no case# of intoxication ever occurred during these 
ceremonies , that a drunken man »«n such an occasion would be most 
severely be turn by the trdie f the prolxbdity being that them »* not a 
single sober individual in the whole utmpany as long a* the drink 
lasts* They bury their dead, and on the thud ilay the tnuumm 
break chatties of milk and water user the gtavc, after which they 
ncser leusit it l could obtain srry little information with regard tr* 
thsr rr Ugion they said they performed ‘ poopT to a god called 
Poolur, bringing (ouoanuts, honey , ami flowers, and pouting milk on 
the ulnl , giving some of the honey to the Priest trad Jkt^fiag tome 
(htmielwt ' 

" I did not meet with the Morxhwnrars during my sojourn m 
the hills , they apjwared to avoid me, (or on the first occasion of My 
proccsdin.i to ( oomarikut Mutiny, l found a freshly deserted «n* 
campment, which, from its apjwaranec, they had only occupied tut a 
dmit tore tbmt/h by the prepsrstion* they hati made it WA* 
evidently intended for a more permanent camp According to the 
iWtats' information, there arc not more than fifty Moodomw* bn 
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hilts, probably only one dm visit* the eastern portion of the hi# 
frequented by Win PooMnw. They appear to be a wandering 
cultivating small patches of ground ; they poweas bents of OkUte 
buffaloes. with which they till the soil ; and when the grass (a 
and green after the annua) fire* they drive them on to the 
r range* to graze, They have no fixed habitation*, 01 villagea; 
wander over the mountain* with their rattle, erecting temporary 
and wl*w» remaining more than a year at on* place They 
Mtnbur. ibex. pig. fir c„ bat will not touch the bi*<»0, which latter 
l'oniiaM do not object lr» eat; they arc a timid race, and avoid 
gerv ; they make ' pooja ’ to the Pooliar idols. 

“ The high rang'** abound in ibex , every reeky crag and 
ntain ha* its herd, but they are exceedingly wild; both the 
liars and Moodoovar* nnwi, gum, and they Haw periodical 
"* after the ibex, which accounl* for their being so shy ; their 
of operation i* «•> Minn •> —befo'e the hunt take* place they 
barrier* of stout bushes at various spot* along the passe* 
nted by the Hxx. At every ten or twelve feet along the 
r there is a weak spot composed of light twigs with a running 
of rattan surrounding it, the other end of the rattan being 
secured to a post fixed in tire ground : having made these 
rations, they proceed to drive the ibex toward* the barriers 
ing any they can get a chance at on the way The ibex on 
driven up to the barrier rush at the weak portions of it ami are 
t in Uie. n oozes, from which, owing to their curved horns, they 
t possibly extricate themselves, and are quickly despatched 
ir pursuers. The Piwliars endeavoured to persuade me that 
few ibex were captured in this way, and that it was only the 
wars that hunted them; but from the numerous barriers I 
is, 1 imagine, a very successful method of catching them. I 
rprised to find so few sambur on the range, though it was the 
of the fresh green gr*««, hardly a deer was to be seen. The 
ay I can account for it h, that the open lulls bring divided into 
separated by deep predpitious and almost inaccessible ravine* 
hich there are but few (tames, the deer can be easily hemmed 
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in, and doubtless the hilt men have, in their periodical hunt*, taken 
advantage of this and captured, or so disturbed* the sarabur pa to 
cause them to desert these high lands. Bison come up at times in 
considerable numbers ; but while I was on the hills, only a few were 
seen ; elephants cross over from one great forest to another ; but they 
generally travel during the night, and am therefore seldom seen 
The other animals and birds found od this range are simitar to those 
met with on the Kieigherries and Pulntaa. 

* It is worthy of note, that neither on the Annamuitays or 
Pulnics is the edible wild strawberry to be found, though so common 
on the Nielghcrries, Captain Bed dome mentions that the rose h 
nl*o absent on the Annamullays. I omitted to notice Urn, but f 
have met with it frequently on the Pulnic*. The slu»ta trees on both 
these ranges arc of much larger growth than those on the Niel- 
ghcrrics, but whether owing to superior sod or climate, or both 
combined, I am unable to say. In a shota on the eastern plateau ( 
met with a very large tree, the stem measuring twenty -one feet in cii- 
cumfcrcncc. five feet from the ground, 

“ At the time of my visit, the Natives on the plains had the 
greatest dread of the Annamuitays, declaring that any one going to 
the high ranges was certain to contract the very worst kind of jungle 
fever. The teak forests to the westward have always had a very bad 
name for fever, and not without cause , but I have been told that on 
the estates now opening out, and referred to in this report, there has 
been very little fever. Should this prove to be the case, 1 imagine 
coolies in time will proceed as willingly to work hi the Annamuitays 
as they now do in Wynaad." 

In March tl *66 he went to the Bababooden IfiiMttbr the purpose 
of making drawings. 14 These hills," he reported, "are from 4.000 to 
6,000 feet in height. (The highest peak, vi» , Colter Nulley above the 
bungalow being 6,000 feet above the level of the sea.) They am in 
the shape of a horse-shoe, the two ends being nearly due west, and 
measuring round the curve, are between twenty-five to thirty mile* in 
length, fn the centre of the horse- shoe it the Janga Valley which, 
with the exception of a few patches of cultivation is dense jungle and 
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aid to beyery unhealthy. The breadth of Ute horse-shoe at the curve 
aldng it straight aero** is about three to fourmiles, and, diagonally it 
i about, fifteen wiles. The bills slope away towards both ends of the 
hoe: Santawaree on the slopes of the Pollgar Hill Fort ©fCamron 
)roog is 4^000 feet above the sea. A ghaut up which carts can Iwwf 
ends froth there to* Collerhulty between throe and four wile* distant 
rhere is also An old ghaut that aeigaag* m the steepest part of the 
lopes passing below the peak of Colter Noilly. The rhododendron 
foes riot grow here, nor the wild strawberry, but the raspberry and 
he Nteighcrry broad leaved blackberry are abundant, and twawchc* 
>f the t««* arc loaded with moss, lichens, arid orchid*. It is said . 
hat frost never appears there. There are no Jackals on these hills, 

[ noticed the Blackbird simtUim ), the Yellow-billed Babbler 

'JHalataciratf mafob*rkm\ the Bulbul (Ihfsfyettut nkfgftsrrfmsifh the 

i non dr Bronre-backed Pigeon {Carfvpkngn cw/ror. the Painted 
luail {Pmiimla t.tythr»ryn*ka}, and other hill birds common to 
elgherrics and other mountain ranges. Black Kagtes {Ne&jms 
rtsis). Crows and Kite* were plentiful, but I saw no Sparrow*, 
are no black monkeys, hut the. Clrey Langur < /Witfyffs prismiti) 
numerous '* 

)n the 1 6th of May, whilst exploring on the hills above Muddi- 
liscovcred a very fine waterfall. The upper falls are, about 300 
above the lower, but both were visible from where 1 was stand- 
in the upper falls, the water comes rushing over a precipitous 
i> great volume* and falls without a break fbr 240 feet, then 
through a mass of huge rocks, forming fine rapids to the lower 
here it precipitates itself ilto feet into the valley below. 1 
hot struggle over the slippery grass, and through the jungle 
upper falls, and on my way came on the body of a sambur 
by a tiger — nothing could exceed the beauty of the scene from 
per falls. 

On" the aoth 1 left' these hills without much regret, the .utter 
Of the tains prevented me from getting any apart, and tny 
was’ very itodlflerent during thewfaote of my sojourn. On 
ith 1 arrived atBclloor. remaining a day at the Bungalow no 
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as to visit the Temple? the carving on the wail* of which it perfectly 
wonderful and most beautfully executed ; some of the dancing girl* 
and other figures are perfect gems, j»nd the scroll* of exquisite 
pattern. The brickwork door topped with metal plates, it different to 
any 1 have seen in Southern India, the carvings reminded me of those 
in Java , the Temple of Haliabede, which we visited the neat day, is 
still more elaborate and even more beautiful. There are two gfgantk 
hulls at the entrance,"' 

In August, iH;o, his health being wry indifferent, he obtained 
three months' leave and went to Australia. He visited St Cleoige's 
Sound, Melbourne, Sydney, ami Adelaide, and returned to Madras in 
November mm li recruited in health, 1 ic finally left India after thirty* 
five > cars’ service, on the joth June, iH;i,and arrived at Southampton 
on the 2 yth July following. 

The "Oriental Starting Magazine,” in noticing his departure, has 
the following passage 

“ The great Sportsman and Shikarlc who ha* recently left these 
"hills for England on account of failing health, u Colonel iJtouglas 
'Hamilton, than whom a truci, friend, a more kindly gentleman, a 
"keener observer of nature, and a more enthusiastic sportsman it has 
"never been our good fortune to know. The regret at his departure 
* i- universal. We may truly state that he has legitimately shot more 
“game on tin ~e hill* than any other sportsman. and a sight of the 
■trophies that adorn the walls of his home, of the sketches awl 
‘incidents of the < h«si\ and the relation thereof was a rich treat, 
" and one never again t<> lx rsprrirnteri " 

I'roin r X;.’ to iSK; he annually rented a moor and deer forest in 
Scotland, for the purpose of following his favourite pursuit of deer 
stalking, and man) a grand slag has fallen to hi» rifle. The invigorat- 
ing air of the Highlands restored his health and strength in u 
lematkable mannei, and the way in which, after running at racing 
pace for some distance to intercept a stag, he would put hi* rifle to 
hi* shoulder, and bring him down when in full career was wonderful 
His habit of shooting with a rifle when standing, used to elicit ex- 
pression* of surprise from those who happened to be out with him. 
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I well remember an old stalker’s astonishment when, after getting 
f to within some 90 yards of his first stag, which was lying down, 
ad of waiting till it rose, he jumped on the flat surface of a rock, 
pm a loud whistle, and as the beast bolted away dropped him on 
1 tracks with a shot through the heart, " Well,'* said the old man, 
> never saw the like o’ that." 

p He never appeared to suffer from severe exertion and fatigue till 
1 autumn of 1887, when, fioin constant exposure w bad weather he 
1 a violent chill, and from that date, although at times appearing to 
fairly well he ncvei recovered his health, and early in the present 
after a sharp attack of mllucnra, tt Inch produced great exhaus- 
1, he suddenly passed away on the night of the 20th of January, 
92 . 

Edwahu Hamilton. 


Dates of Gen. Douglas Hamilton’s commissions (from the 
rteily Indian Ann> last of 1891) . — 

Douglas Hamilton, M.I. 

Ensign 1st January, 1874 (evidently a misprint for 1834 

the year he went to Addiscombe). 
Lieutenant 12th June, 1837, the year he arrived in Madras. 
Captain 31st January, 1838 
Major 2nd March, 1847. 

LicutA'oI aytli June} 1853 
Colonel 1st January, 1862. 

Major-Gen. nt January, 1867. 

Lieut.-Gcn. 1st October, 1877. 

General 1st December, 1888. 
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CHAPTER l 
ANTELOPE SHOOTING 

MO! FS- DIM IK INI M’l Lii S— 1HEIH NADI IS, nr - MODI. Or APPROACHING 
ANIHOI'IS t,PFAXINf. VKri ions- COURSING INK FAWNS — COURSING 

thk swrrr mi N iiD rn\— lAkiho hie ni sck duck with the CHMtTA 

- llir MO! N1AIN SNIFIOPR— IS FI A DISJUNCT SPECIES— THK INDIAN 
MAtMltf 1IFST VOPF OF STALKING THI M. 

I\ earliest introduction to big game shooting was 
•it Kull.ulghee in the Bombay Presidency in 
183940; my regiment, the 21st having 

sn bent there to take the place of one which had gone 
fThe front in the first Afghan Campaign. In those days 
jjjtelopcs were very numerous, but very wild and difficult 
approach. There were two species— (1) the antelope of 
plains, (Antilopc cervuapra bcsoartica) % the male of 
Inch is known to sportsmen as the black buck, very grace- 
in its movements as it bounds over the open ground, 
whose handsome head and horns are much prized as 
jhies. 
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The colour of the males (black buck) is a rich dark 
glossy brown (almost black in the bid ones) above, the lower 
juris, abdomen, and inner parts of the legs’, white — head, nape 
and back of the head a rufous yellow, nose and lips while 
and a large white ring round the eyes. The females arc a 
pale yellowish fawn colour above, with a jule lateral streak 
from shoulders to haunch, and white beneath. 

The height at the shoulder of the male is about thirty- 
two inches; length about four feet, not including the tail 
which is about seven inches. The horns vary considerably, 
from twenty to twenty-seven inches. In some very rare 
instances females have been found with horns, but as a rule 
they are hornless. 

The second series is the Ravine antelope, Indian 
gazelle, or Chikara {Gawt’/a benns/li), frequenting, as its 
name implies, the ravines and rocky hills. It is a little 
larger than the Egyptian gazelle, of a light chestnut colour, 
with the chin neck and breast white, both male and female 
have horns ; the latter very much smaller than the male 
ami not ringed. I used to enjoy j>rowlirig after them at 
early dawn ; the ground was stony and noisy in many 
places so that it was difficult to get near the wary little 
beauties without the most careful stalking. This antelope Is 
said never to drink. 

When 1 first commenced riile shooting 1 was much too 
eager, and used to fire very long shots, often at from five to 
six hundred yards, and as might be cxjrectcd, generally 
missed ; and in consequence 1 had to stand a considerable 
amount of chaff. I remember one day, being out with two 
of my brother officers, I took a very long shot, far too long, 
at a black buck. I distinctly heard the flop of the ball 
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striking him, but they laughed at me and joked me about 
broken legs, hitting a stone, and other such chaff ; and us the 
antelope “ chtfHcd ” so well, I fully concluded that I had made 
a miss. 1 managed to get within shot of him again , but I 
had my doubts as to the result as I thought 1 saw the ball 
strike the ground ; however, he soon laid down, and then 
1 knew he must have got it rather hot When within a 
hundred yards or so he got up, and I then saw some blood on 
one of his forelegs. 1 had with me two capital dogs, Noble 
and Judy, crosses between the arab and the english grey* 
hound with just enough of the poligar blood to give them 
courage, so I slipped them and away they went The pace 
soon Ix'gan to tell on the buck, and Noble seized him by the 
haunch, the antelope managed to throw him off. but the dog 
again got up to him and laid hold of his nrck and jmllcd him 
over. I found that I had stria k him with lioth my shots, the 
second one having gone through his lungs. I was at least 
two hundred and fifty yards away when 1 fired the first shot 
The run with the dogs, before they pulled the buck down, 
was fully three quarters of a mile, so this time I came home 
koo'sh. I went ori persevering, taking more pains and not 
firing till within a proper distance, and soon became a better 
and steadit r shot, and the good-humoured chaff ceased. 

As I have previously stated, these animals were at times 
so wild that it was often almost impossible to get within rifle 
ihot. I soon found that the best mode of proceeding was by 
.talking them from behind my pony, making the syce move 
slowly on , even then it was no easy work and often required 
t long trudge, sometimes of many miles, before 1 could get 
vithtn shot ; I always made my syce or horse-keeper carry a 
log-spear, and when l was lucky enough to cripple a black 
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buck, 1 jumped on my horse and taking the spear endeavoured 
to ride him down, and many an exciting chase I have had 
after a wounded buck, which appeared to go just as fast on 
three legs as on four, sometimes taking me over at least 
seven miles before I could plant the spear into him and bow] 
him over. 

1 was one day following a herd with only one black buck 
in it ; 1 took a running shot us he crossed me at a trot about 
a hundred yards off ; the wind was blowing hard, 1 heard no 
“tell," and as the buck dashed on at speed 1 thought I 
had missed ; however, 1 took a look at him with the teleseo|>e 
and saw on his Hank a peculiar dark mark, anti after getting 
closer and having another look, 1 could see that the dark mark 
was blood. 1 at once mounted and gave chase ; for some 
distance he bounded along us if nothing had hapjx-ned, but 
when he found me pressing him he left the herd and made for 
every bit of jungle he could find, gaining on me considerably ; 
however l stuck to him like a leech. He was once or twice 
joined by other antelopes, but I knew my victim by the blood 
on his flank ; once he laid down and when I got up to him 1 
could not spear him on account of the bushes, and on he 
went again, taking me right back to the village. I ran him 
up the slope of a well where the bullocks work, and he had no 
help for it but to jump down the well or over the side of the 
slope ; he did the latter, and 1 gave him his quietus with the 
spear in his neck, after a run of between three and miles. 

1 used to have capital sport coursing the half grown 
fawns of this antelope ; they would go very strong for a 
mile or two, but when overtaken were easily pulled down. 
But the best coursing I had was with the pretty little silver 
grey sweet-scented fox (Cam's bengalensis), I call it 
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Sweet-scented because it has none of the peculiar strong 
odour of other foxes, and is therefore never bunted ; rare 
sport it gives, twisting, ‘turning and doubling when* at full 
speed, often baffling the best dogs and often suddenly dis* 
apjKiarmg into a fissure in the rock, or a burrow. In these 
rapid doublings it is evidently assisted by its brush, which is 
flourished about in a very remarkable manner. 
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I very rarely allowed my dogs to course jackals, for not 
only do they not give much sport, but the bite of this animal 
is v<ry severe, and some dogs will not hold one after being 
ante or twice severely mauled. 

When we were quartered at Kulladghee, the officers 
bought a fine cheeta, or hunting leopard {Cytuelurus jubatus). 
I. was strongly opposed to the purchase, on account of its 
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spoiling the antelope shooting, an although a cheeta hunt Is 
most exciting to see for the first time, it becomes very 
monotonous, the runs lieing so much alike that after a month 
or two no one would care to see them ; but the brute had 
to be sent out to get his food, and as he invariably kilted 
the finest buck in the herd, you may fancy how he spoilt 
sport, besides making the antelopes so wild that it was 
hardly possible to get near them. He was advertised for 
sale for a long time, but as no one would purchase him he 
was eventually given away, having killed on an average about 
two antelopes a-week for nearly three years! Hunting With 
this animal has been so often descrilxxi that l need not 
say very much about it The cheeta is taken out on a native 
cart drawn by a pair of bullocks ; he has a coil of rope round 
his loins, to which another with a slip noose is attached ; 
this ties him to the cart when not in sight of game, but 
when he is going to l>e slipjK:d it is held by the keejter and 
a leather hood which covers his eyes is slipped on to the back 
of his n<sck ; by careful manoeuvring the cart is brought within 
ninety or a hundred yards of the antelope ; the cheeta then 
becomes very excited, and on the hood being pushed from 
his eyes the keejier turns his head towards the herd. The 
moment he sees them he quietly slips off on the opposite side 
of the cart, and creeps rapidly along with his chest nearly 
touching the ground ; he thus gains ten or twenty yards 
before the antelope catch sight of him, when at once they 
are off and away. In an instant he is up, and having fixed 
on die finest buck in the herd, he rushes at him in a series 
of the most astounding bounds, so swift that the antelope, 
although one of the fastest of animals, appears to be waiting 
for him ; in vain the poor frightened buck tries to keep with 
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pne herd, he is obliged to circle away front it and » gene* 
■ally brought round in a horseshoe course of about Wo or 
■three hundred yards, and killed or lost not far from tbeeart. 
Rfhe cheeta appears to throw the whole of his energy And 
■Strength into the last few bounds, and if he does not sucoafef 
In striking his prey, although he may have missed by Ifcss 
■than an indyhe will not go a step further, but sulkily rednfes 
(to the nearest bush looking the picture of feline disappoint* 
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i ment. The keeper hastens up and crouching, salaams to him 
' saying, “Oh, Great King, don’t be angry, you will kit! the 
, next," all the time he is working round the fierce brute, who 
does nothing but spit and growl at him ; suddenly he whips 
the hood over the ^cast's eyes and it becomes as helpless as a 
lamb ; then seizing him by the rope round his loins he is igno- 
miniously bundled on to the cart amidst a string of abuse 
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quite unfit for ears polite. If the chceta succeeds in his last 
spring, he appears to strike the antelope somewhere about the 
hocks, knocking him down, and in an iftstant he has him by 
the throat, and flinging one paw over one of the horns, bolds 
him till the kce|XT comes up and cuts the antelope’s throat, 
catching the blood in a cup, this is given to the cheeta, who 
greedily laps it up, and is then hooded and put on the cart, 
ready for another chase. 

1 noticed that the cheeta never jxmetrated the throat of 
the antelope with his teeth, though the victim lay so still that 
it appeared to be dead. 1 suppose it was perfectly (Ktralysed 
with fear. I do not know whether this is always the case. 
The keeper told me this one never bit its prey ; he also said 
that no hunting leopard was any good for the chase unless he 
had killed antelejx*. when in a Wild state. 
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There is another mode of hunting with this animal 
namely : showing him the antelope a long way off and letting 
him stalk them ; it is most interesting to see how well he does 
it, taking advantage of the grass or a bit of uneven ground, 
and in this way working up close to the herd ; tut it is often 
very tedious watching him, as he will lie perdu for along 
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E me, if he cannot advance without being seen, and generally, 
am his being so close, if he does get in on the herd the run 
i too short to be of much interest 

I have kilted many an antelope since those early days In 
pther parts of Southern India, and I was fortunate enough 
Swhen shooting on the Pulneys, to come across and shoot 
three docs of a rather rare antelope known as the mountain 
antelope , and again on the 26th of November, (863, I shot a 
buck of the same species near I’ykara on the Neilgherries. 
t was out after sambur and Francis (my shikarie), proposed that 
I should go and post myself near Neilds shola, while the men 
beat along the slopes ; so away I went carrying the Lang ride 
in the Highland sling, the Breechloader on my arm, and the 
Ross in my hand ; as 1 came above the little round shola 
under the rocks 1 saw what I took to be a jungle sheep 
(Cen'ufm munt/at) standing looking at me amongst the rocks 
on the opposite slope alxiut 140 yards off. I hesitated 
whether I would try the Breechloader, but I trusted to the 
Ross ; there was a loud tell, but a lot of dust flew up, and 
when I got to the place, I found the bullet flattened agaiust 
a rock, and it did not look as if it had gone through the 
animal. 1 took up the track and immediately found a few 
specks of blood which Increased as I went on, and about 
a hundred yards further on 1 found the animal lying dead, it 
having rolled part of the way down the hill side. Wfiat was 
my astonishment and pleasure on finding that I had shot a 
buck mountain antelope. It resembles very much the does I 
had previously killed only the lower jaw is whiter ; the lach- 
rymal sinus was much swollen and full of white gluey matter ; 
the horns were set at slightly different angles and their points 
as sharp as needles. 
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There has been much difference of opinion amongst 
Indian naturalists and sportsmen as to thi$ animal, whether it 
is merely a variety of the four-homed antelope, ( Tctraeervs 
quadric#™ is) or whether it is a distinct species. Jerdon at 
one time considered it distinct from tin* northern animal, as all 
the specimens he procured from the Eastern Ghauts had only 
a vestige of anterior horns and were very pale coloured ; but 
in deference to Mr. Blyth's matured opinion, he has followed 
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him and united the two into one species. Me Master in his 
notes on Jerdon’s Ixxik, considers the mountain antelope of 
Madras sjxirtsmen to be u distinct species and culls it Elliot’s 
antelope. Hawkcye states that : " the mountain antelope is 
but little known, and perhaps has not been heard of by many, 
as one of the game anim ds frupe nting the mountain ranges 
of Southern India,” and says "that on the i'ulneys this antelope 
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is not so scarce as it is on the N eilgherries. On those 
mountains which dire so open and undulating, like the downs 
in England, with Uttle or no woods or sholahs scattered here 
and there as on the Ncilgherries, the mountain antelnj>e is on 
ground suitable to its h'-tbiis, but Ijeing swift of foot and keenly 
alive to danger, not easily perceived when lying in the grassy 
hollows, and fleeing away at the least alarm, it requires much 
patience and woodcraft on the part of the stalker to ensure 
success. This animal has all the appearance of a doe 
anMope of the plains in colour, size, and general features, 
but the colour is more sandy or very light rufous, and the hair 
longer and coarser than the antelo|te of the plains, the throat 
white and the same colour extending along the under parts. 
The fetlocks are furnished with tufts of hair, and have a 
bar of tv in 1 1 across the front similar to that of the Nilgai, 
the 1 ears are much broader than the common antelope, and 
have tufts of loiigish hair in the orifice. The horns are 
smooth, tapt ring, and exceedingly sharp at the points, nhout 
four inches in length and slightly curved forward, only found 
on the males ; the tail between six and seven inches long. 
The size of the animal about the same as Gasrlia bonnet ti.'" 
McMaster says . “ having obtained the head of one of 
these aitteloiies killed at 1 iassanoor in Southern Mysore, I 
applied to the best authority 1 could think of, viz., Colonel 
Douglas Hamilton, who had I knew a specimen of the 
mountain antelope, which he had killed at Pykara on the 
Neilgherries, and who is probably the most accomplished 
Sportsman in the Madras Presidency. 1 forwarded at the 
jfame time to Colonel D. Hamilton the head. Hit reply is 
b* follows, the latter part refers to the horns of both his 
^pedmen and mine, sloping from the skull at different angles 
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to each other* “ I think from the description this must he 
Elliot’s antelope, it is evidently the same animal as mine. 
The only doubt is that in my specimen there is not a sign of 
'spurious horns,’ though it has the ’osseous bumps’ which 
are so conspicuous in yours,, but certainly are not to be ' easily 
detached ’ as stated in Elliot's description. In all other 
respects the measurements and description correspond exactly 
though it is strange Elliot did not notice the peculiar whiu 
lower jaw which is so marked in my sjwximen : this and the 
entire absence of spurious horns may fix it as a different 
sjK'cies, Here arc my me-isurepients, taken when the animal 
was fresh killed. You will see how close they arc to Elliot’s 
Height at shoulder 35 inches 

Ditto at rump 27 inches 

Length of leg 1 foot, 5 inches 

Chest to rump a feet 2 inches 

Neck 6| inches 

Tail 9f inches 

Horns 3! inches 

1 see your horns are at slightly different angles but not so 
marked as. mine They are ] of an inch longer." 

In resjKCtto this supposed species, Mr. \V. T. lilandfonl. 
l 4 '.R,S„ (“l*auna of British India,” p. 520.) under 7 ‘clratero' 
qnadrhornU' Varieties, says “In the Madras Presidenc) 
the anterior horns are said to be rarely developed, and cer- 
tainly fully adult animals occur without any, and with 
only small projections on the skull, but I can sec no other 
diffen nee , the skulls, whether the anterior horns are devel- 
oped or not, are precisely similar in form anti scarcely differ 
in sire. In the case of a male that 1 obtained young in 
Nimarand that was kept alive by* a friend in Bombay, the 
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Hertor horns dkS not appear till the third year, although' the 
wterior horns were well developed early in the second, 
bubtless many of the two-horned indivfdsnls seen Are young, 
lyth came to the conclusion tliat the fwo-horned form is 
lerely a variety, and after reading all that has been written 
f McMaster and Stemdalc on the subject, 1 agree With him,” 
The Indian bustard* {Enpadolis edwardsii) was occa- 
ouaily met with on the plains and afforded good sport for 
he* rifle ; 1 used to stalk them in the same way as I did the 
«eloj>e, with this difference, that they generally stood and 
lowed me to circle round them, gradually decreasing the 
rcnmference until I got within shot ; their power 4f conceal# 
kg themselves behind a small bush or tuft of grass w»s 
'ontlerful. They differ considerably both in colour and 
>poarance from the European bustard, and are from four to 
ve feet in length ; generally weigh about twenty-six to 
wenty-eight pounds, get on the wing very easily, and fly 
cry long distances. Jerdon states that one sportsman has 
lilt'd over a thousand of these birds with the rifle. The 
ptales and |*oults are fair eating. 



See plate •* Spearing Antelope,” page 5* 
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ui its Mime at row wolves when mil after antrloj* 
ami *vn other occasion*. They are generally n tf 
vin.il! | mi k * of four or five, hut at time* in greaer 
it iv womkbrful how tin y work in concert ; mi ow 
.*« vsion wh< n returning With a fneml from a tripto the Cave* 
o» I, flora. VO w» .« hen! Of antelope mar a range of km rock* 
hills an* I as then was a ilr> rufilab nr watercourse giving as 
i is) aj»[>ro,irh, we decided on stalling them. While cref|wn(| 
up the nullah w< noticed two aninf* coming aerttss (be |*to«0W 
on our h It at hrst I took them ft* leopards. hut tut they caw* 
n» ar« r l saw they w ere wolves, ant) w hen they HNWIS »bo«( 
f.vt hutvlrc 4 Sauls ftom th*’ antelope they quktty laid down 
Atu i .jUmii o n iminiu s or so the smaller of the tWOgm **! 
an*} trotod off to the rocky hit!*, and wuddenly apfieweed v* 
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bte ridge, running backwards and forwards like a scold* 
jollie dog. The huger wolf, as soon as He saw that |he 
Mtelope were fully occupied in watching his companion, got 
ip and came as hard as he could gallop to the nullah , unfor* 
Innately he caught sight o( us and bolted, and his companion 
eeing something was wiong, did the same. Now it is 
ivident that these two wolves had regularly planned this 
ittack one was to occupy the attention of the antelope while 
»e other was to steal tip the watercourse ami dash into the 
nklst of them. How did they communicate this to each 
ither ? A problem in the history of animal life yet to be 
Solved 

At another time a brother officer of mine was stalking a 
erd of antelope which were Oeding down a grassy valley, 
hen sndd* nl> a wolf got up In-fure him, then another and 
fiother, until fout teen wolvi s rose out of the grass. They 
lere extended right across the \ alley in the shujK* of a ftsh- 
g net or jtlly bag, as he tlescribed it, and were lying down 
M. so that as soon as the herd had got well into the “jelly 
ig," they would have rushed on the antelope and some 
ust have fallen victims to their plan of attack, I once Came 
}on a pack of wolves apparently holding a council of war, 
ler lolling about for some time they all rose up, and 
p,irated, to all appearance having arranged their plans for 
p day.^ 

The perseverance of the wolf to attain its end is also 
ry remarkable. One day when out hog hunting l saw 
tolf following an antdojx* with a fawn at its heels ; it did 
t attempt to approach them, but merely kept them in view, 
lis was early in the forenoon, and as we relumed late in 
i afternoon near the same ground, there was the antelope 
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and it* fawn, and the wolf still following apd watching them. 
The late Mr. B., of the Madras Civil Service, a noted sports- 
man and a famous shot, told me that on one occasion he was 
riding through some low jungle when he heard a peculiar 
thumping noise a little way off the (road, and dismounting la* 
stole into the jungle, taking his ride with him ; on arriving 
at an open space he saw a sambur hind with a small calf 
standing in the middle of it looking intently at a big bush, out 
of which rushed a large wolf and made a dash at the calf , he 
was instantly knocked head over heels by the hind, and at 
once retreated into the bush ; again and again he sallied 
forth only to be knocked over again and again by the bravr 
old hind ; still he persevered until at last B„ seeing that th* 
deer was becoming exhausted, shot the brute the next tinw 
it came out. 

Wolves used occasionally to visit our cantonment at 
0 * 

night and many a dhobie’s (washerman's) donkey, left out to 
forage for itself in the officer's gardens, fell a victim to these 
hungry marauders. One night they attacked a charger 
belonging to our adjutant and injured the poor animal so 
severely before it was rescued, that it had to be shot It is 
said that native children have Ixen carried off by wolves, but 
as a rule they do not attack human 1 wings. I once came 
unexpectedly close ui>on four wolves; they showed their teeth 
and looked uncommonly \ icious, but turned tail before l could 
get a fair shot a( them. That they are extremely cunning m 
well as sagacious, and up to all kinds of dodges to cirrtimvent 
their prt ), tht rt cannot be a doubt. Hawkey (my brother 
the late Gen. Richard Hamilton, C.B.), in his book on Indian 
Game, says : — 

“ Travelling along the road to the Beilaruogums, I cam< 
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pan some antelope near the roadside Folfowbtg they 

sd me to a fihe open piece of ground of two or three ptiies 
i extent, on which* and not very far apart, 1 wiW seme half 
oten bustards. nine or te$ wolves, and a very large herd of 
ntelopc besides those 1 had followed. The wolves were, 1 
m sure, up to some dodge, for it was not until I had tired 
Srec or four shots at the bustards (missing every one) that I 
ec.ime aware of their presence and they then showed In 
airs ai intervals of some disrance and were evidently waiting; 
teir op|* 0 rtui»ty at the antelope. 1 Jean to the idea that the 
olves hold themselves in relays, each giving the antelope a 
urst at their utmost speed, and it is well known that the 
ntelopc when thus the pressure is kept up gets soon blown/’ 

The same author states that a wolf once joined in the 
fuse after an antelope with two of his dogs, and not only 
ullctl it down but half devoured it before he reaches! the 
x»t ] [<• also states that he once saw two wolves trotting 
long parallel with a herd of antelope, one of the two carrying 
good sized fawn, in its mouth. 

C aptain Jackson, of the Nizam’s service, told me a 
uher amusing story about a wolf, He was out after foxes, 
hen he put up a young fawn, at whichahe at once slipped 
is dogs ; they ran it for about a mile and a- half, when 
iddenly up got a wolf just in front of the dogs and joined 
i the chase after the antelope, and being quite fresh sfoon 
died h over, and the next moment there were the dogs, whif 
rtd antelope, all of a heap, fighting and struggling. Jackson 
nnped oft Ins horse, whipped off the dogs ,md the wol^nd 
-cured the fawn, which appeared not to be in the least hurt* 
he wolf immediately sat down and began to ho what the loss 
t»» prey and in a few moments made a dash at Jackson ; 
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but when within a few yards he thought better of it and 
turned back ami recommenced his howling, which brought 
up another wolf to his assistance, and both howled and looked 
extremely savage and seemed very much inclined to make 
another dash after the antelope ; but the horsekecj>er» just then 
came up and the wolves bolted. 

The native* believe that if the blood of a wolf is shed on 
any cultivated land, that land becomes barren. 

Our Indian wolf {Cattis paltifres) is a distinct species 
from the European wolf, being somewhat smaller, the height 
at shoulder about 26 inches ; length of head and body $7 
inches ; tail 17 inches. It is of a hoary rufus or dirty reddish 
white with some of the hairs tip{X’d with black. Tail thin 
and bushy, slightly black tipjted ; ears rather small Bland- 
ford says that the fur is short with little or no woolly under 
lying fur. 


WILD DOGS. 

Wild dogs have decreased considerably in the last fit* 
years, but I occasionally came across them in my ramble* 
When they do appear, they l»ccome a regular pest to thi 
sportsman os well as to the natives, as they drive away al 1 
the deer from the district ; the sambur has a most inttfU** 
dread of these pouching rascals and will leave a 
for months after being hunted by them. The first* I Itilk* 
was in 1855, when shooting on the Annamullies. Half wa; 
I M- tween jVramba Colum and Takady, l saw an animal cm* 
the path which l thought was .1 leopard. 1 looked keen! 
into the jungle, and in the grass some eighty or ninety jwk* 
off saw something red, it looked so large that 1 thought 
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ftust be a tiger's head, so took « Very steady aha. At the 
qxjrt up jumped three jungle dogs, and one went aw* # tf 
It but I could find «0 blood, I’ibllowcd in the direction 
bey had gone and saw one of them walking slowly up the 
tope of the hill in front, he stood on seeing me and I bowled 
im o\ er with the left barrel. He had got a wound ail akwg 
is la, K, some days old, seven inches long, which had opened 
ut two or three inches wide, it was evidently a gore from * 
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E 'cr's antler. On measuring him, I found he was exactly 4 
et from nose to tip of tail. The tail exactly t foot ; he 
lood a 1 inches at the shoulder ; a fine strong wiry looking 
trute, evidently made for speed and endurance, with great 
fcngth of body and very jiowerful loins, I only took h» 
Irush whkh was as thick and bushy as that of an English 
px, with the Up black ; he was to all appearance, a very oid 
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Another time when Out looking tor deer t taw Soon* 
animats come tearing over the opposite blit above a small 
detached wood : with my glam I saw a three parts grows 
sambur being chased by five wild dogs; they were spread out 
like a fan so that the outer dogs could Cut off the deer in cost 
it turned, but it got into the shots ; and some time after when 
it broke on the other side, only throe dogs came out after it. 
the deer having gained a considerable start, got dean aw.i\ 

I went down to some rocks Mow in hopes of falling in with 
these poachers, but failed to find them. 

Hawkeye, in writing about these animals, says that in 
former days they were met with m formidable numbers, ami 
be remembers seeing a very large pack headed by two dog*, 
apparently much larger than the others, sweeping actons mar 
the end of the OOtncamund lake wtyere Col. Wood’s h<x*H* 
now stands, evidently in pursuit of game. Their mode of 
hunting has been observed on several occasions, Ever on 
the move and prowling about the woods and ravines when 
sambur an* usually found they start their game ; their first 
object being to drive it away from the sholahs (small woods) 
in rushing through which the deer have the advantage as 
the pack cannot act in concert, ami are unable to press their 
quarry to full speed. But once in the, open they exert their 
wonderful {lowers of speed, perseverance, and endurance, 
driving the sambur headlong down the steeps over the hills, 
and generally forcing the animal to take soil when it foils an 
easy prey, unless a deep pool is available in which the deer » 
often able to keep the pack at bay, 

“ When at the Avalanche a few months back, 1 was one 
morning panting up that terribly steep hill behind the 
bungalow, I met a hind and fawn bustling <jown the side of 
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he ha to * desperife tornr *** *» Mw»* W |jP|$ P 
to end } and yet as I was to m»*4 «tol l th*ro m ilpMfe 
9 alarm tttoem that I could see. I * m punted ^'«WP 
jehaviour ; but the cause was not far off, for 6# ptonhifl# 
toint from which they haul come I met three wild dogs in 
shaw, and I am sorry to add, made a disgraceful mfol at the 
jiggest of the lot/’ 

In the low country where there to more cover and game 

E li plentiful, wild dogs are more abundant. In thete rushes at 
he deer, they always appear to attack it at the Hank and 
tmleavour to disembowel it, and thus soon despatch their 
detim. 


Jordon's description is as follows: — General colour 
bright rusty red or rufus fawn colour, pater beneath ; 
»rs erect, rather targe, somewhat rounded at the tipi tail 
moderately brushed, reaching to the heels, usually tipped 
blackish ; limbs strong ; liody lengthened. Length of head 
tnd body 32-36 inches, tail about 16 inches, height 17-ao 
Inches. 


M UNGOOSE ANU COBRA. 

One of our officers had a tame mongoose ;* « charming 
ittle pet ; whenever we could procure a cobra, and we had 
nany opportunities, we used to turn to out into an empty 
itorc room, which had a window some height from dm 
ground, so that it was perfectly safe to stand there and took 
>n. The cobra when dropped from the bag or basket would 
wriggle into one of the comers of the room and cherts coil 
limself up. The mongoose showed the greatest excitement 

-*—-**» ... . «. -.-1 ■ ; 

' *««#. The Common Indian Mungoon, 
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on being brought to the window, and the moment fee Wp let 
loose would «cageriy jump down into the room, when hta 
behaviour became wary curious add interesting ; he would 
instantly see where the snake wax, and rounding his back and 
making every hair of his body stand out at right angles 
(which caused him to appear half as large again as he really 
was) he would approach the cobra on tip toe making a 
peculiar humming kind of noise. The snake in the meantime 
would shew sfjgns of great anxiety, and 1 fancy fear, erecting 
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his head ami hood and ready to strike when his enemy came 
near enough. The mongoose kept running backwards and 
forwards in front of the snake gradually getting to within, 
what appeared to us, striking distance. The snake would 
strike at him repeatedly and appeared to hit him, but the 
m ungoose continued his comic dance apparently quite uncon- 
cerned Suddenly, anti with a movemt nt so rapid that the eve 
could not follow it, he would pin the cobra by the back of the 
head. One would hear the sharp teeth crunch into the 
snake's skull, and all was over, the mongoose eating the 
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Stake’s head and part of hi* body wltb seemingly &m gusto. 
>ur little favourite kilted a great many tcobrnaii fend I think 
Hover was bitten, 1 believe the mtjf of the frtmgmme 
Hating some herb when bitten to be quite a myth, and that Ilf 
ealiy struck by the cobra it would die, 1 believe also that 
ts safety consists in the perfect judgment of the distance the 
make can strife*'. The increase of it*. aj*parent sbe from ad 
w hairs standing out at right angles deceiving the snake, so 
:hat the fangs never really touch the body of |Mh mungoosc 
jut on!) the hair 

People in England often ask “how about smokes when 
you are out heating for game > ” as if the country was over* 
run with them They are certainly met with occasionally, 
put man> of them .ire harmless. It is surprising how few one 
pocs see, and as the sjKWtsman nearly always wears high 
gaiters to protect him from the thorns anti spear grass, he is 
puitc safe from vt nomous snakes, as they always strike down- 
wards, and it must be a very large snake to be able to strike 
h man above the knee 


HOG-HUNTING. 

I saw very little of what I consider to Ik* the figeht sport, 
j|n the world. 1 mean hog-hunting, or as it is commonly' 
palled pig-sticking. What a pity such a noble sport should 
be known by such an ignoble title. 

, I'hc only hog hunting 1 had was at Ahtned-nugger, 
Satara and Kulladghuc. At that time I could only afford to 
keep one horse as a hunter and in the rough rocky ground 
\ h °w was often put “hors de combat” Still I managed 
r° see enough to make me fully appreciate the sport. 
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The “Dead table hunt" of Ahmcd-nuggcr waft famous 
throughout India in those days ; men cam^ from all parts to 
join in it. The anticipation of one of those glorious meet* 
became, as the old song has it, 

" My morning thought, my midnight dream, 

My hope throughout the day.* 

I shall never forget the excitement of my first spear ; the 
hog was a small one, but from the enthusiastic expressions in 
my journal one would fancy it was one of the finest boars ever 
slain! There are two methods of pig-sticking. The Ben- 
galees use a short jobbing spear loaded at the butt and the 
rider strikes almost down on the hoar. In Madras and 
Bombay a bamboo spear between eight and nine feet in 
length is the weapon, and you ride at the l>our with your 
lance in rest, as it were, but an old hog-hunter once said to 
me “ Don’t attempt to poke your spenr at the boar, you must 
hold it free and firm, and spear him with pour spurs / U\, ride 
on to him holding your spear perfectly steady. 

I once lost a splendid old boar by trying to prod him, u 
looked so easy. 

It happened in this way ; we had heard of a number of 
hog, and after some beating found a sow, a lot of squeakers and 
a boat, but they kept running from one field to another, the 
boar knocking over one or two beaten ; at last he came out 
dose to me (upsetting a little boy in beautiful style, luckily 
without hurting hint), and 1 followed him through a, narrow 
strip of grain leading to the open without pressing him, which 
if done generally makes a hog double buck, and 1 soon got 
him fairly in the midaun, when at him I went, my horse, “Old 
Duck," behaving beautifully, and I soon had the boar within 
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■each of my spear. I was determined this time to get. my 
lorse’s bead alongside of him before I tpade myfoflbft, bob 
:ager fool that 1 was, instead of letting the spear glide jfofo 
tim J made a poke, and the point not befog depressed enough 
crkcd up, and passed harmlessly. Oven the boat's bhclc. I 
made another vain attempt bugahe opportunity was lost, he 
Hwd into some thick grain, wMre the ground was heavy, 
nd my horse being blown he gradually got ahead. I viewed 
iim twice afterwards but he was too far off, besides he had 
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ot to water, and it is curious how even one roll in the water 
ill refreshen a hog ; the moment before he may appear 
ardly able to drag his weary limbs along, one splash, and 
t* will become as fresh as ever and go for miles. Whenever 
boar finds himself pressed he at once makes for water, and 
lerefore it is necessary to spear him if possible before he 
ttains, his object. 

Some of the ground at Ahmed-nugger was very difficult 
> ride over. To ascend td the crest of a rocky range of hffls 
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and ride down the steep side covered with large boulders, 
requited a steady hand and nerve. I ‘’have spen a man Me 
his horse down the side of a nullah sp steep that hr would 
Have been unable to get him up without |he greatest difficulty; 
however, the Arab horse is wonderfully surefooted, and if you 
keep his head straight he will hardly ever fall, as he throws 
his hind legs under him if he trips with his fore. I have 
known the skin to be taken off the hocks after a ride down 
one of these hills. When the boar has la*en driven into the 
plain below, it is often worse siding than on the hill-side, as 
there are hidden holes and fissures and deep dry nullahs or 
watercourses to get across, as the boar generally selects the 
most difficult ground he ran find. The beauty of hog-hunting 
is that yotf are hound and huntsman combined, added to which 
there is the intense excitement and the glorious uncertainty 
of radkig for the first spear, for the boar will turn and twist .so* 
that any one well to the front has a chance. Then, when the 
spear is held up showing first blood, you have to fight the 
boldest, pluckiest animal ! know. I once saw a boar receive 
eight speary in succession, charging each time like a knight 
at a tournament, and in one of these charges he actually forced 
himself up the spear and got to the horse's Hank. I rushed 
to the rescue, when %£ turned on me, and after receiving my 
spear, which weiit clean through him and was left in him, he 
sat down ready to charge the next horseman that came up. 

It is very dangerous leaving a spear in a boar, but some- 
times it cannot be helped. We fully expected to find the 
horsfe he had attacked badly ripped, but to our surprise; he 
was unharmed. On examining the dead boar we found He 
had a broken tusk on that side— a lucky escape! The rip of 
a boar's tusk is like the cut of a razor, I once saw a fine 
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Arab bone standing fftb one fix* forward; there was 
nothing to l*e 4 seen «£lt die rider raised jhis hand down $e 
back sinew, when he opened thefjpe or k huge gash exaedy 
as if a razor bad been passed across the horse's leg. A hoar 
never appears to lose his head,’ hut always has his wits about 
him, ami when he has made up his mind tocharge, nothing 
will stop him. 



There arc some horses which will never close with a 
roar, they will race with the other horses, but just as the 
ider thinks he is going to win the first spear, they sheer off 
uid nothing wilt induce theni to approach the boor again. 
I he Arab horses are the best as a rule, as the/ thoroughly 
njoy the sport and become almost as excited as their riders, 
had an Arab that would twist and turn after a wild boar 
ke a greyhound after a hare. A shying horse out hog- 
unting is enough to try the patience of Job. 

3 
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In the days I am writii$g about, there were Ho railway! 
or telegraphs and xjery few roads, ao that if w^ wanted to get 
to any place quickly we were obliged to ask friends to post 
horn's for us at stages of fnftn tea to twelve miles apart. # \ 
once rode a hundred and thirty miles on a stretch to jn» 
a hog-hunting party, was out hog-hunting all the week, ami 
then had to ride luck .igain. I lost my way going there and 
had to sjeep out in a field for half the night 1 do not think I 
ever suffered so much from thirst us I did on that occasion. I 
was benighted, and had to go some ten. or twelve miles with 
a couple of guides to where ottc of the horses was jnostrd 
the re was no wat<*r on the way, and I was 'In a perfect agon 
of thirst ; I suddenly heard la frifg croak ; in an Instant I w*. 
oft ntj pony and rushed to'lfhe spot ; the guides shout, 1 
that the water was not 6t t o drink, but nothing could stop nv 
1 was mad with thirst, the 4 ' kind of jkm soup composition 1 
felt 1 was swallowing must have been very bad and it k 
a wonder I escaped cholera, fortunately I was young an 1 
healthy and no harm i <unr of it. 

Riding down the fearfully steep rocky hills when hog 
hunting at Ahmcd-migger made us, young fellows rath« ! 
r< ckless . 1 once nearly pud very dear for my rashness. I 
was out with a brother officer at a lovely spot withm a rsk 
of the station, called the Happy Valley. The pass down to 
the plains was exceedingly steep and dangerous, jn flat, 
nothing m^re than a foot path, very narrow in {daces, aa»d 
very precipitous, and no one had ever ridden down it, My 
friend projxjsed we should make the attempt, so we Started, 1 
on a horse with only one eye, and unfortunately the good «y< 
was towards the hill On coming round a sharp turning » 
a very precipitous pm of the pass, there was a stone pain®* 
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white, a sort of “swamf " or sacred stone Mytmwe 
at it, and as he 4 wheeled round $!th h* good -cy|fae sa* &e 
yawning gulf below. By * desperate effort hedlpw himself 
hack on the pub with hi® hind quarters dangling over the 
drop. I felt him gradually slipping hack ; fortunately «be*» 
was the branch of a tree overhanging us.and by standing up 
in my stirrujs I managed to reach it The homo, VeheVed 
of iny weight, struggled back on to the path, and% with the 
assistance of the branch, did the same, it alt occurredm lew 
than a minute. 1 was too occupied to see how awful It was, 
but m\ friend, who was leading, told me it was on*%f the 
most frightful scenes he had ever beheld. We quietly 
returned to the bungalow, and never again attempted to 
rule down the pass of the Happy Valley. * 

1 had more small game shooting in these days, than I 
ever had afterwards. We generally took a line through the 
low jungle with a dozen or so of beatera And shot everything 
in the shape of game we came across,' consisting chiefly of 
partridges quail, hares, florikin, with an occasional peafowl, 
and more rarely a chickira or ravine antelope. 1 have had 
many a pleasant day’s shooting in this style, and though our 
bags were not great, there was a sufficient variety to keep up 
the excitement. A florikin, like a woodcock in England., was 
a prise worth getting, and many a mile I have ridden for the 
change of one, when news has been brought in of their 
whereabouts ; it is generally found in long grass, also in 
grassy bush jungle, flies heavily and easily diet, but 
eagerness to bag often results in a miss. It is a very 
delicate bird for the table. In some of the gram ground 
quaits were very numerous, affording capital sport, twenty or 
thirty brace to one gun being not tut uncommon occurrence. 
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VVc also had good duck shooting in the Indian torn stubbles; 
these stubbles were peculiar, the grain was planted on the 
margin of tanks or artificial lakes so common in India j when 
the periodica] rains set in before the grain was ripe the fields 
became flooded, and on the grain ripening the cultivators cut 
off the com heads, leaving the high stalks. Duck and snipe 
collect in these fields and afford first rate sport. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

SI’ORl INO TRIP 10 THE 0AND1LLY FOREST, 1844 . 


H«IIS Of SIS)(U A WOVICF.'S IKUXPt.lt IKKCI *UHtl< A«i AM> BK AK~ 
WH1U lit (.» MSriKl. lilt mm-OI MtPIVO AN1HA1 S* HltTIS ABfH'T 
'ItUIKi,. Oil) KMAM THfc MfAK IM RIM INI. Ml PIR.tr HlttOR tmi 
IB IRS IK.IR t IKK VIKA or* 1H1 01 PlOKB*- THR UT KV (.RtrfW- Ol>«t 
MRSl Ml I - BO Rt.st’l.l ~AU INAXmiM) MKKItKd --WAlSOX AA'D THB 
TB.AR— tit HiU POSIAS. 


pjj?jjMfc\sxT\ -nt.HT miles from KulLuighce is the canton* 
Egjll mom of Dharw&r, ami about thirty-four miles 
Wm beyond, on the Western Ghauts is the Dandilly 
P orest, where there used to be a good shooting bungalow 
pleasantly situated on the banks of the Kal.t-nuddi or Mack 


mer. We heard such stirring accoftnts of the sport to be 
had there, that ) longed to get amongst the big game 
•md forest shooting. 1 pictured myself killing the largest 
bison and th$ fittest antlered stage, and possibly a tiger, to 
“y nothing of leopards and bears ! if hope tells a flattering 
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talc, anticipation tells a far more flattering one; but what 
a falling off there Is in the reality ! whotk disappointment ! 
The fact is, it requires a long apprenticeship to learn wood* 
craft. In the first place, it is not easy for a beginner always 
to nee the game before hint, which appears to an old hand 
to be perfectly plain ; it als% takes a long apprenticeship 
to be able to tell at a glance rn what position the animal is 
standing, whether facing you, broad side on, or at an angle ; 
and it is as likely as not that the bullet strikes in the wrong 
place. An American once said to me, *' There is a mighty 
difference, sir, in shooting a grizzly bar [bear], and * painter 
[panther] ; a bur stands up on his hind legs, and you looks at 
him and sees where his heart is, and you plugs it t but a 
painter, sir, you no sooner knocks the life out of one part of 
his body, than it runs into the t'other.” Now in forest 
shooting a beginnerftooks and looks and docs not see where 
the heart is, and tlie number of animals which get asway 
wounded is chiefly due to this cause. Another thing which 
astonishes the novice is the wonderful way in which a native 
shikarie will track game, when to all appearance thert 
are no indications for him to act upon. In later years, though 
I could never equal the natives, I could track with considerable 
success. 1 remember once taking a friend out after bison; 
we came on the spohr of a herd which appeared to me 
almost as plain as a cattle track, and after following It for 
some time, much to my surprise my companion said " Qh 
let’s go home, there is nothing to be got here. 1 " ft was 
difficult to persuade him that we were on. the track of a herd 
of bison, and I suspect it was only when 1 pointed out the 
bull to him (which he had the, good fortune to kill) that, he 
was quite convinced 1 was telling the truth. Tbeffe is also 
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the difficulty Of distinguishing animals on account of the 
adaptation of fteir colour 40 that of surrounding object* ; 
even old hands are often deceived. For example, the * 4 % or 
spotted deer an it is generally called, » something tike the 
fallow dour in colour, only dm white spots and marking* are 
more distinct, and the bodjgis a brighter red; one would 
imagine such a conspicuous animal could be easily distin- 
guished in the forest, but the spots and colour so amalgamate 
with the broken lights and shades that I Jiave often taken a 
shot .it what I thought was a solitary spotted deer, and have 
been astonished to see ten or twelve dash away. The tiger; 
again, with his bright body, black stripes and white markings, 
is most difficult to see in the forest, and even on the open hilt 
side ; at 300 or 400 yards distant not a stripe is distinguish- 
able More than once I have mistaken a tiger for a light- 
coloured hind sambur, until I have bro%ht the telescope to 
lx-ar and seen my mistake. * 

i had a long time to wait before 1 could get leave to 
\ 1s.1t this glorious forest ; at last the hajipy day arrived, and I 
having procured a month's leave started with a brother 
officer at half. past four one fine morning, and rode as hard 
as »e could gallop to Dharwar, seventy-eight mites distant I 
had six horses posted and my companion five ; there # was 
nothing but a kind of bridle path between the two stations in 
those days, and although the country was very flat and open 
we managed to lose our way, forturfately, however, recovering 
*t Without much loss of time. The next day we rode twenty* 
lour miles, .mtl the fallowing morning soon got over the 
" m ‘ l,n,n g ten to the Dandiily bungalow. There vftt found 
old Emam, the head shtkarie, Waiting for us ; he was quite a 
charactered a splendid stalker— a huuse Stout netm> Sin- 
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siderably over six feet in height and decidedly fleshy. He was 
my first instructor in wood craft, and many a wrinkle he gave 
me, two of which I found particularly useful in after days. 
One was with regard to stalking a deer in the forest ; to 
remain,, perfectly motionless the moment p deer catches sight 
of you, as the least movement will send the animal away ; it 
may 4c necessary to stand thus for five nr even ten minute*, 
but if you do not move the deer will commence feeding again; 
you can then approach nearer, doing so with the, greatest 
caution, but the instant the deer raises its head you must be 
exactly in the same position you were when it first saw you ; 
again you may have to wait, but each time if you have not 
been seen to move, the animal will gain more confidence. A 
curious thing is that it does not apftcftr to be aware that you 
have reduced the distance by a hundred or two hundred 
yards; 1 have made many successful stalks with different 
kinds of animals in this way, not only in the forests but even 
on the open hills ; it requires, however, a deal of patience and 
considerable quickness of sight. The other advice was, when 
shooting tigefc on foot never to fire at one if you can possibly 
avoid it, when the hue of the tiger’s body is towards you ; for ' 
when hit, if you have not succeeded in crippling him, the j 
tiger will invariably spring forward in the line of its body I 
but if the body is away from you, and the tiger even looking 
at you, It will still spring straight forward at tjh«s shot 
The only time 1 tried it the tiger was looking back at me 
about fifteen or twenty yards off, and though very slightly 
grazed by the bullet, it bounded straight away from me. 
enabling me to kill it with my second barrel, * > 

Old Emam was a little too fond of arrack, but an 
excellent shikarie for all that. It was strange to meet with a 
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negro in the wilds of fin* hut ! was told there wens 
several villages in dlls neighbourhood inhabited by, descen* 
dants of Africans, supposed to be fugitive slaves and deserters 
from the hosts that formerly invaded southern India. Emam 
had all the appearance <k a pure negro or sendee, fike the 
coal stokers you meet with in the P. and O. steamers. 
Besides Emam, we hired another man, Modeen by dune, who 
had a deal to learn to be as [icrfect as the old man ; however 
he was not a bad young fellow. 1 killed my first bison with 
him , a was a fine young bull with pretty horns, but nothing 
to what 1 killed in after years, though the grand expressions 
I make use of in my journal, such as "bleeding monster" and 
so on, show how proud ! was at .the time of bagging him. 
He required several shots, and 1 dropped him dead when he 
was about to charge. 1 also killed my first sambur stag on 
this trip, a poor “ bcastic " as they would say in the High- 
lands, but I evidently did not think so at the time. 

We only remained ten days in the forest as our great 
ambition was to get a tiger, and our best chance of doing so 
was in the ravines and jungles beyond the Dandilly forest. 
We had fair sport during the ten days, and 1 enjoyed the 
stalking immensely, especially when I had old Emam 
with me. 

A curious incident occurred one day when I waa out 
with Modeen. We struck the fresh track of a bull bison, 
followed it up, and came to where he had entered a patch of 
grass of some extent, and about six feet high. We stood on 
the edge for a minute or two peering in, when about fifteen 
yards from us I saw the grass twitching from side to side, very 
much as I should think it would do if a tiger was whisking 
his tail before he made up his mind to spring ; l kept my eye 
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on the spot and the rifle ready in case it should he “the 
gentleman in stripes,” We looked and looked but could see 
nothing. At last Modeen took up a piece of earth and threw 
it at the spot ; still the grass moved as before. Again he 
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threw, but the grass continued moving. I asked what it could 
be. He viid it must be birds, but 1 fancied birds would fly 
away! We then cautiously approached to within live yards, 
still we could see nothing. Again Modeen threw ; the move- 
ment of the grass stop|>ed, and I felt certain I could hear the 
breathing of some animal. 1 looked in and could see some 
thing dark in the grass, but a fallen tree being close by, it 
might perhaps lie one of the branches. The grass began 
moving again ; I ]>ointed it out to Modeen ; he again said it 
was nothing, and taking up a large bit of wood let dri\t 
straight ;lt the spot, wh«-n instantly a huge bull bison sprang 
up and rapidly disappeared before 1 could bring my rifle to 
the shoulder ! i just saw his head and horns as he rose ; they 
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appeared to be very large. Vexed wt*b my bad tuck| I 
turned home, wishing I had had old Bmam with me hkMdhd 
of only this young fcalf-fledged ahikarie, 1 

Another da$' I had » little excitement when out with 
Emara , we came*to a place where a tiger Had been dragging 
some animal, which, from the hits of skin and hair, we found 
to lx* a snmbur. Emain took up the truck with the eagerness 
of an old hound finding a scent, and whispered to me that we 
should come on the tiger directly, and that I was to shoot him 
1 bey shuk ’ (without doubt). I did not half like the idea of 
meaing my first tiger on foot, especially as I had missed, 
failtd to lug, is a pleasanter wav of putting it, a fine bull 
bison that very morning 1 From after experience I am sure 
beginners often miss large game from firing through bamboos 
ami luidifs as u i surprising how small a twig will turn 
i bullet quite wide ol the mark , this, and what 1 have already 
wntun with legaul to suing whirr the heart is, I hojx: 
,u( omits (or sorni de.jierat* missis 1 have made* at bison 
llmoa as big is bain doois' Jtut u> r< turn to tin tiger. 

1 w is il> ti rnuiK d tint the old sivage should not s« e that I 
dal not like it, so on 1 went, cautiously creeping after him, 
hoping all the time that the tiger had choked himself, or had 
finished his dinner and made himself scarqe. At luck would 
have it, he had done the latter, and it was^on this occasion 
(hat I spoke to Em am about shooting a tiger on foot In an 
°I* n forest like the DandiUy, and he then gave me the advice 
ahead) mentioned , h< also added that il we had come on the 
nger, and he was facing us, he would not have let me fine. 

On leaving the I )nndtlly forest we went to diiTerent places 
where tigers were known to be. The plan adopted was to post 
bullocks in likely places, and obtain, if we could, “a kill " 
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when beaters are collected and the tiger, which k pretty -awe 
to remain in the neighbourhood of the Ml iwdriven our, the 
sjwrtsmen being posted on small bamboo ladders from eight 
to ten feet high, placed against the stems of trees, as the tiger 
scarcely ever looks up, and though yon may be sitting with 
your feet unpleasantly near the ground it does not appear to 
notice you. 1 certainly never heard an instance of any one 
being pulkd off a ladder by a tiger*, but a curious accident 
happened to an officer I was acquainted with. He fired at a 
tiger that was coming straight up to him ; on receiving the 
shot it bounded forward, struck the ladder and brought the 
unfortunate shooter down on to its back, very mud) as a 
cocnanut at a fair is hrought down from the top of a stick ; 
the brute then seized him by the thigh and carried him off, 
eventually dropping him. frightened by the shouting of the 
men. My friend was fortunately only bitten through the fleshy 
part of the thigh and soon recovered, but never again, I believe, 
got back his nerve. 

A young Scotchman, who was a first rate shot, having 
had a good deal of experience in Highland deer shooting 
before he came out to India, joined a regiment in this neigh- 
bourhood, and accompanied some of his brother officers on 
a tiger shooting trip. You may be pretty sure he w as not 
posted in the most likely run ; however, there are few things 
more uncertain in this life than the direction wild animals will 
take when driven. My young friend, had only been a short 
time on his ladder when a tiger tame ; a steady well-placed 
shot dropped him dead. He had only just reloaded when up 
came a bear, and h© hit him very hard ; the bear seeing the 
body of the tiger in front of him immediately attacked it, and 
while so occupied was. easily finished off. Then before the 
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cad of the beat another tiger came pM Ms tree, giving Jam 
a broadside shat at it went by he ft# pretty «we he Had fef 
that also— no other shots were fired. When the beat, wit 
over, the old hand* came up4o him with, " Well, youngster, 
what have you been doing ? we heard a lot of shots." the 
youngster quietly replied, ' Oh, I have been rather lucky; there 
is a tiger and a bear down there, and I think you will find 
.mother tiger beyond : ” ami sure enough thews was the Other 
tiger lying dead. One ran imagine their surprise, not to 
mention other feelings, at the Griffin ’s bag oil his first day 11 * 
tiger shooting ! Alas 1 Dame Fortune did not smile uppft tm 
as slv did on him ; wc went to the most likely places we could 
hear of, and posted bullocks night after night, but we only 
succeeded in getting one ** kill." Bad luck still dung to us, for 
after |»osting us, as the men were leaving, they disturbed the 
tiger, who with an angry roar dashed into the jungle in front 
of us, and ns he stood at about sixty yawls from my tree, 1 
had a splendid sight of the magnificent brute, hut 1 would 
not fire, because he was right in the line of the beaters, and I 
was in hopes they would drive him nearer. However, after 
standing for aliout half a minute he moved into the thick 
jungle , soon afterwards the beaters commenced shouting, and, 

I saw him stealing away to my left about a hundred yards 
distant, in a direction quite away from the beat, and from the 
trees where we were posted, I could not resist giving him 
a shot, though there wa$ ail uncertainty at that distance of 
bagging him, and a danger to the beaters if he was only 
wounded. I fancied I had hit, for he gave two roars as if in 
pain and dashed on ; 1 afterwards saw the marks where he 
tad struck his claws into the ground when I fired, but we 
soon lost his track. We had another beat on l ho chance 
1 




unless he was wounded, as. he cannot afford to blunt them- 
This was the only tiger we saw, except one which my com- 
panion Watson came upon quite suddenly ; he was looking 
over a bank into a nullah, when he saw a large tiger tying 
down quite close to him ; the brute was wide awake; got up 
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walked up the bank and stood staring at him for some time, 
within fifteen yards. Watson very wisely refrained from' 
firing, although his shikarie urged him to do so ; at last to his 
great relief the tiger walked .quietly awiv, and after going a 
few paces b/oke into a trot and disappeared amongst the 
liamboos. 

We visited the forest again in June, on a short trip of ten 
days, hut the monsoon set in and spoilt our sport, or more 
correctly the sport was not up to our anticipations. We had 
rather an exciting incident on our way home. The natives 
turn tin it jinnies loose on the outskirts of the forest during 
the monsoon, for graring ; these ■* tats ” as they are called, are 
half wild, and many of them the most vicious brutes you tan 
imagine : we suddenly found ourselves jit the midst of a drove 
of them, and the moment they saw us they came charging 
down on ns with loud neighs ; there was nothing for it but to 
hoi', Two | unties came after me, and it was as much as l 
could do to keep out of their dutches ; a bite in the thigh 
horn one of these brutes would be no joke. As 1 doubled 
and turned from them I could not help thinking of the j»oor 
hares and foxes l»was so fond of coursing, and the two open* 
mouthed ponies on my flanks gave me some idea of what, the 
h.in s and foxes must feel when chased by my dogs. Kventu- 
all)- by dodging round a bush 1 managed to battle my pursuers 
and joined my two companions, who had also been chased, but 
not so perseveringly as l was. We had utterly lost the points 
ot the compass, and in wandering about to find our road we 
came upon the pontes again, but fortunately saw them without 
their having seen us, and escaped in safety. 
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SINfi APORr -POOKM..VA or SPORT -snoot Till, OSLV STAG— CH INCUR AKO 
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JSROMO, MARAPIIUI'S SOW THl l HI 11 AHI> VHP SSHM >L> - THP 
TMKAlRRtVOI III! Illll POHII tv IKI PUONOI HIP MOTT TTM PUCK III 
Rl I n V AMI hOOKOO till Ol SOI MHII Alim HI K Willi tm KMFVk'ft 
-.TR.tR llt.nl TIMPIt or IIOROHOOOO— * AT» UN ftJRR TPMM A PVTTlON 
AITIR A RHINt* I ROS IO VOOMIt.HT N,\1t>l MOOR Of TAKING GAMP 
OVT AIIIR IIRPR -M> I AM AIM. AMI THl 01 At.MIRP THP. AX» OKRA 
ATORV Ol A Til IR- I AKI VN-AT HRATMI.KI SOI < HfcfRHH - THK HRAtl 
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mri oiSAirv op rm niRK>r wpmmn or phsopto omp’r wav 

ANK00TI Ol THl Sit ttPTUN THl BIO ROAR M t ABUAN— CORJOVS 
BUS’ NISfS 

iNt.APORr with its valleys, jilains, grand trees And 
undulating hills is very beautiful. In 18416 a 
gre.it portion of the settlement waA covered 
with jungle no dense that it was almost impenetmble 
and spirt w is hnjxliv* Th< r< w<rt some deer, murttjack 
or barking deer, and wild * Hog on the island, and f* 
managed after many a blank flay, to kill a few of the* . 
1 was fortunate in shooting. the oply stag of any size 
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had boon killed .on the island for « long li WO., and foe 
advantage of not wearing any coaspkatow tobr wlfifo'lpt 
after game was very manifest OH ta» oceawoo. We ftsre 
posted by the side of foe *bigh road where the forest had 
been cleared and a scrub jungle had grown up, 1 saw the 
stag suddenly appear on some rising ground above fo<^ 
road and deliberately take his bearings. How as all my 
companions had something white about them which made 
them very conspicuous, and I Had nothing of the kind visible, 
he came .straight down to where I Was standing, and on 
his coming within shot got the contents of berth my 
barrels which turned him buck severely wounded, and he 
fell dead after proceeding a short distance; a fine beast, 
13 hands at tire shoulder with small but very thick 
antlers. They tell me that the deer on the ishind never 
h.ne very large antlers. My sporting friends aftec this 
took great pains to hide every scrap of white in their 
dress, but no more stags came to be shot. There was said 
to Is* a great number of tigers on the island and some 
hundreds of Chinamen Were reported to be killed each y*ar 
by them, but as the Chinamen belonged to secret societies 
who were in perpetual feud and always ready to MU each 
other, I am afraid many a murder has been falsely attri- 
buted to the “gentleman in stripes.” In respect to this* 

I was told rather an amusing story of a very knowing 
Chinaman. The stems of the large cable-like creepers 
that twine about the forest trees like Huge snakes, are 
v ‘dmiblc lmi account of their variety of colour and beauty of 
grain, for wood veneering; did’ above mentioned individual 
having found a spot where these valuable creepers abounded 
and fearing that' others might reap foe harvest, adopted an 
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ingenious plan to keep them away ; he carefully carved a 
tiger's, fool in wood and stamped the impression fa every 
direction leading to this piece of jungle ; alter a time new 
was brought in by another wood cutter of these numerous 
tracks; on first visiting the ground there appeared to 1st 
little doubt as to its being much frequented by a tiger, hut 
on carefully inspecting the foot prints, it was discovered 
that they were all made by (me foal. 

I offered large rewards to get a shot at a tiger, but though 
1 often sat up for one I never once had a chance. There was 
however some very fair snipe shooting to be got in the 
cultivated grounds 

1 made a short expedition to some high ground on to the 
main land beyond J ah ore ; it was all through forest, and we 
more than once came across fresh tracks of rhinoceros. 1 
was most anxious to shoot one of these beasts and kept 
an eager look out, but though on our return we saw their 
fresh tracks obliterating our footmarks, fortune did hot favour 
us On this occasion shortly after passing these tracks, 1 
thought I was going to have a bit of good luck ; I was 
advancing some distance in front of the rest of the party, 
when I spied up a vista in the forest, what I thought was a 
rhinoceros standing by a tree , 1 could only see its bead and 
ear, the tree hiding the rest of the body. 1 could see th* 
ear distinctly moving backwards and forwards. Making 
signs to the people to stop, with heating heart I <yept from 
tree to tree, and when I at last came within range, imagine 
my disappointment on finding that the car was a solitary dead 
leaf and that the head was a combination of a dead faftUtch 
and a bush ; the leaf being moved by the wind gave it such 
a life like apj>earanec that 1 was very nearly firing at It, ami it 
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thoroughly dcccfved me as well aa the *Wfv<m with me. *|^e 
tights amt shades in the forest, combined with deed bc^fth*^ 
bushes, tak<* at ttmtja sud* c^tioiNi ilw^l 
wonder is mistakes are net ofteocr owdc. i once tmsu>ok a 
bush for a jK**i fowl and actually did fine a charge of shot 
into it. From the numerous call* l heard around me ahmre 
.t|)|K'.irc<i to lx* a great man> of that rare and beautiful bird 
the argus phrasant, and Iwdrtg most anuotit to Secure a 
'.jH'ciim n I Stalked to the sound most cautiously, but I 
mu-r <uu got a glimpse of these wary birds. We were 
inuih torntuutd by the little forest leeches which, although 
not bigger than a rose caterpillar, appeared to cover the 
giouiui and hang on every leaf ready to fix themselves on 
us , at one place we had continually to move on, being afraid 
to make a halt on account < f them , we were duly protected 
with letth gaiters but they got down the back of our necks 
and up out sleeves ; how the natives, who had no protection, 

< scajM d luring al>suluteiy sucked dry is a puzzle to me. 

( >ne of my * hu f amusements at Singapore Was “paddling 
rny own ian<x * amongst the lovely islands and looking ddwn 
into the coral covered depths below, which on a calm day 
sci mod like a fairy forest, the coral having a must tree* 
like apjx-arance and of every variety of tin* from deep red 
to the most delicate green. Fish of all sixes and colors were 
swimming about in every direction far down in these charm - 
mg water woods. So clear is the sea that the Malays m 
tlmr sampans, a very light kind of canoe, chase and spear 
the seer fish, which hew takes the place of salmon, only the 
d< di is white instead of pink. It is a faxt swimmer, «juiw 
as large as the salmon tutd excellent eating. Two Malaya, 
one in the bow and the other m the stern of the canoe. 
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paddle qut {p search oT t be fish and on Aiding a #hoal give 
chase ; the mao at, *h$ bow; betides .hie paddhy, mm «r 
throe pronged bamboo spear, like «$ eel «pd»r, and, anfim 
a huge shade aver his 17c* to assist nhp |n seeing into the 
depths below. 'The pace they go and the tarns and doubles 
they make is my exciting, and the excitement increases 
when the man at she bow stands tip and Iwith the a^ear 
balancing above his head prepares to ttriko£-fiow he is going 
to throw: No! he calmly puts the spear d&wn and padtfles* 
with all his might at one time passing close to you, then 
dashing off jar away, suddenly doubling .back again— now he 
is up once more, and the spear quivers in h»s hand. Now ! 
Now ! No, he calmly by# down the spear again and ts pad 
dhng &tmy as hard as ever. This sometimes is repeated Ojfer 
and over again and my patience lias been sorely tried when 
■looking on. the calm unexcited bearing of th<* spearman making 
it still more provoking. At last the spear is thrown and with 
speh unerring aim that I have never to my recollection seen 
a failure. The spear is heavily weighted at the base so that 
h throws up the fish, and Ijeing made fast to the boat by a 
line is easily hauled in. I have seen fi^h of between 
ant) 30 lbs. captured in this way. it is also interesting 30 
watch the osprey# or fishing eagles, of which there were 
numbers, soaring high above aAd dropping like a bulk* into 
the sea, rising again with a good sized fish in their talons. 

1 became very tired of the life at Singapore; the 
monotonous climate, a kind of iierpetuat hot bouse summer, 
a M the lack of sport, lhade me apply for three hmntWleave 
4*) java, and great was my joy oil obtaining it It was on die 
toth May, 1848 that 1 embarked on board the Dutch steamer 
for Batavia. .Soon after my arrival 1 found that sport mtfftt 
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interesting' pettfonsof one of#oi»w#fc^y wM* %<#?* 
world, fts I cooid mot aflford the time wmMm» th**# 1$ 
happened to arrive in jar* ft ft turn* Wcffilg period { #fe 
great European revolutions had, just burst into flame, and 
the Dutch had diode up ffieir mindii the* the English Govern'* 
meat if driven to war with France .would take it from them t 
my arrival, therefore, created quite a sensation £ there waft ft 
very strong suspicion amongst the good people of Batavia 
that I mas an English spy, and they could wot understand 
why the Governor General was so civil to me, granting*- me 
permission to travel all over the island ; moreover issuing 
an order that Captain Hamilton was to he treated with 
* very attention. 

1 met with great kindness at Government House. 
Colonel Butterworth, the Governor of Singapore, hy having* 
the Java mails made up srjKtratdy saved the Batavian 
Government th<* trouble and expense of sending all thft spy tp 
Hong Kong ff>r their letters, for which act of consideration 
the Governor General was very grateful, and my arrival in the 
inland shortly afterwards with a letter of introduction from 
the Colonel, enabled hi* Excellency to show through pte 
1m, appreciation of the kind act of our Governor ; hence the 
ni) stery of my reception which so puzzled the public at large. 
At various places I reviewed troops, made speeches, and 
was driven about escorted by cavalry, and I gratefully am 
knowledge the kindness and civility I received (m| all 
the Government Officials during my hoyourn in the Js fr m d» 
Unfortunately wt the circular order issued* it was memkomd 
that 1 was to be shown sport ; in some places whole district* 
wcrt> turned out 4 to beat the jungles for me, but as a ride the 
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Dutch civilian of those days was not a sportsman and had no 
idea of the necessity of keeping perfectly quiet „when a beat 
was taking place ; the consequence was ifchak though game 
abounded, I got but very few shots. They- generally posted 
me with a couple of belted officials to look after me, who 
when they heard anything approaching Would insist upon 
calling to me to look out, thereby turning the animal back 
I used to steal away from them and by dodging about in the 
jungle, hoped to shake them off, but no, perhajts just as some 
animal was approaching, these noisy Officials would come 
upon me! My fury would be great, but it had not the 
slightest effect ujion them. They were ordered to keep me 
in sight and did so. So fearful were they that l should Ik 
killed by a tiger or a rhinoceros that thfty would not let me 
go anywhere alone; not that ihey cared so much about 
me individually, but if anything ha|)pcned they would have 
to report it to the Governor General ; indeed one official 
on hearing that 1 had gone out atone with my rifle said to 
the English planter with whom 1 was staying, “Oh dear, 
oh dear! he will be killed by a 'tiger and 1 shall have to 
report it to the Governor General ! ” and his delight on s&eing 
me walk in with a whole skin was really sincere and genuine. 
Many parts of the island swarmed with wild hog, and some of 
the old boars were very savage. Tfiey were of a special 
of wart hog, 1 though differing considerably from the Africsn 
species, and when facing you their body is completely 
hidden by their huge ugly beads. 1 killed a good man) 
of th«-ni, Ix-sides nnintjaik, jwa fowl, pmglr fowl and a few 
dt-er* of the larger kind but smaller than our Indian snmbur. 

1 There arc two species of wild hog to Java, o«* iHrnum u or w«#i 
hog sad Sm vUMm. *' 

4 CtrvtH tuui. 
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I often got sM» at ah th* iltoVi from the high rm& by 
stopping the carriage and jumping ow. 

After remaining a short time to ftawvto «»d its wei^< 
bourhood. and being very anxious to see as much as 1 could, 
the Governor General offered me a passage to Soerabaya on 
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the eastern coast ol the island, near which loan a friend of 
mini had a sugar mill. With him I remained some time 
making most interesting excursions- to the Tengger mountains 
•md to the volcanoes of the Bromo and the Smeroe, 1 was 
fortunate to be accompanied by a very ^feasant travelling 
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companion who knew the language and thfc district. The 
scenery was very fine, the mountains, nearly aU of them 
volcanic, rise directly from the sea level ^nd have * very 
grand and imposing effect. At one place, rite muddy path 
along which we travelled, with high grass on each side 
and occasional patches of forest, was so beaten down with 
tiger tracks that it looked as if some ope had been driving 
them like a flock of sheep to the market, and as 1 was most 
anxioug to bag a Javanese tiger, we btghn machan (platform) 
built commanding the most frequented of these tracks, and 
I sat up all one beautiful moonshiny night, but nothing came 
of it, and the only tiger 1 saw in these parts was lying out 
on rather a bare spot surrounded with high grass and well 
situated for a stalk ; my guide made signs as if asking me 
whether I would shoot it ; I replied "why certainly” as plain 
as I could by signs, so he beckoned me to dismount and 
follow him ; we crept away through the grass, 1 all the time 
fancying he was bringing me round for a shut, at last I saw 
that he was taking me right away in a contrary direction. I 
then seized him by the scruff of his neck and made signs that 
we must go back and shoot the tiger ; but the tiger settled 
the question by quietly walking into the jungle dose at 
hand. 

When 1 returned to the bungalow l had rite matt 
questioned as to whether he intended to take me up to the 
tiger. "What!” said he, "do you suppose I was going to 
let the gentleman shoot at the tiger ? Why, If the tiger had 
killed him, what would have Income ot me?" One evening 
1 made a very good stalk and shot a doe muntjack ; I sent 
my guide, with it to where the pontes were posted, and while 
waiting for his return 1 saw a peacock in grand plumage fly 
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•rrm ami nettle on the hare M#W>fc hfhttde that rose 
,t of the centre of a vary tSjpseiah' Mddg «wdoe. Ii war* 
og shot, but l couW not nafet hmdtig * P«fok at it wit* 
e rifle, when to my surprise if wort t» the bottom of 
c ravine like a failing comet ! hesitated at firm to enter 
ich a place, but after a minute or two decided on going 
>wn. The jungle became thicker and thicker, I was at Mat 
,lig«d to crawl on my hands and knees ; f had got down 
me distance when 1 distinctly heard some animal stealthily 
oving ahead of me, Reader, have you ever felt the 
creepy creepy ? " Incomes up the calves of the legs, into 
e hack, plays round the throat with a choky gulpy sensation 
nl finishes off on the top of the head. I felt it in full force 
'h ii l heard that movement, and I paused and listened 
ust intently. To retreat was more dangerous than to push 
i, so on ) went. The jungle was rathef^ more open 
i< n I got under the hig tree, hut for the life of me 1 could 
>t find the j>eacock. Darkness was setting in and I 
is in despair, and just as I was on the point of giving 
up. I spied the bird lying dead, 1 lost no time in docking 
m of hit. splendid tail and scramided up out of the ugly 
l ine as quickly as I could, and a comfortable feeling of 
irf came over me when I found mynel? on safe ground, 
ain, 

I went out several mornings to look for deer, but i$Mf* 
iss Wits so high that though mounted oil ponies we could 
trecly sec above it. I got one or tty© unsatisfactory shots, 
vmg to scramble off the jxmy and fire, the high grass and 
ier things being against a correct aim ; bow we like to 
ike excuses when wc fail to hag. as was often the ease on 
•sc occasions. My greatest regret was losing a lovely 
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chance at a teopani when after a herd of deer* f csbuld jmt 
see their heads above the long grass, atjd as they passed 
the other side of a tree with low ptojaiettng branches dm 
stood rather in the open, I tried to steal dp under cover of it 
When about 40 or 50 yards from the tree, I saw somethisg 
move in the branches. It appeared to be a black monkey <f 
which there were a great many in the jungle, so 1 took so 
more notice of it. 1 had not advanced #nore than ten paces, 
when downdt dropped from the tree, and as it passed through 
the sunlight 1 saw the spots of a leopard. My disgust was 
intense. I ran up as hard as I could but the brute Had 
sneaked away through the long grass ami my running 
forward frightened the dc< r, so 1 lost both 

As it was consul' rid 1 1 >**. for an officer in tin 

}K>s lion to u ivel in am otlur w i\ th in in » t »iri«g« solar,, 
as I run tint d on th* lugh nmls I wt, oblig'd to submit 
butasw* appro u h* d th* mount un- or win m \ t r from \ari**e 
teason, wt In l t » l«a\** th< main rotd, v\< had to t ik>* tom.' 
horses, a much more pleasant mode of proceeding. As wr 
approached the Tenggur range of hills with the mighty 
Smeroe, the highest volcano in Java, rising abruptly |Jf.OOO 
fut in a hugt com, tht a.t.nn> btiunu vtr> gi aiul, and tb' 
mountain had a very imj>osing effect , this precipitous cone at 
that time had never been ascended, although several attempt* 
had been made. During the time we were wailing for how** 
1 amused myself in making a rough sketch of the magnificent 
view at the back of the Iwngalow at I’aparawang. which W» 
situated a 1 tout 50 fm above the riv< r, which at this time of 
the year (July) was like a trout stream at home, twisting Wl 4 
turning about in all directions, through a beautiful grew 
valley ; beyond which arc coffee plantations and rice fields, ami 
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ond those, ifl Ae •»**% ******* «**>»#* «*<«*** 
*, which diinhs up nta*** W t*» wwlSiit. of the T*nggifl 
stains, whose steefl «M«* S^ Olit #bt^o*id, a## wall, 
one end, as it were, of this, fug| till great volcano with 
.uinmit puffing out a light cotton-like vapour, and half way 
•n Us precipice* fleecy clouds were floating. The whole 
1C was most enchanting, far beyond my powers »*of 

-ription 

Immediately after leaving the'. village we began to 
ml , for the fifst mile or two the view of the country 
w us was very beautiful, we could see Poors and the 
id in front of it very distinctly. We then entered the thick 
a . in many {faces we passed through gigantic ferns with 
stems of the trees covered with a beautiful fine moss, the 
and all the ground around cnrjMjted with various coloured 
rrs After a considerable ascent during which we were 
fed to off our | >onics and walk through some stunted 
Ic amongst which straw ln-mes and raspberries were 
ing m the greatest profusion, we came out on to open 
is covered with ferns and long grass with here and there 
tt> (lump of trees Tin* bulTal **s and horses grazing 
i mU.uttvil that we were approaching the village where 
Headed to bivOuAck for the night. The cold bracing air, 
ght of the dog rose, blackberry and thistle growing on 
side of the road, together with the fem-clad hills, mode 
c\ en thousand miles vanish as it were as by the touch 
tugician's hand, and 1 fancied 1 was again in my own 
native land A little further on a turn of the read 
ht us suddenly in sight of a pretty little mountain 
e snugly sheltered In a dell below us, backed by 
ns and picturesque clumps of trees. On nearer ap» 
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p roach we found the beauty of the village was heat sees 
at a distance, it being nothing but « miserable duster <f 
huts with one larger than the rest constituting Our hotd 
Immediately on arriving the people brought cups of hot watcr 
for us to drink, but my companion explained to them that we 
did not care for that kind of beverage, so they then brought 
a dish of smoking hot potatoes, which was much mon 
acceptable. The air was so cold that we found it difficult to 
keep ourselves warm till dinner time, and when that Bout did 
arrive we were agreeably surprised to find an excellent hot 
repast placed Itefore us. Our keen appetites would haw 
relished a much worse fare, but everything was very well 
cooked and the dishes were piping hot. After satisfying 
ou',(l\<‘s 1 an* mpt* d u> sketch some o! the name, win 
trowded round ti>, but a, soon as 1 got out my jx'wil thu <i‘i 
rui away 'I hose T< nggr r people, as they are calhd hm 
tin mountains tiny inhabit, ur< all Hindoos, the only tnb 
in |a\,i that has not been converted to Mohammedanism, 

1 In y in ,i fun rob, i«t rate, v<ryipnet and unoffending, an I 
stiange to say they are not .i bit 1* tier cloth* d than tin 
pi >pl< ol tht plains, although the\ app< ar to suiter much irmn 
tin void , tin sight of mime oi the children stark naked maik 
me shiver ; lx-fore we went to bed wc: were glad to warm 
ourselves at a fire the natives had lighted before tbe door. 1 
had luckily brought with me a country made blanket* but with 
that even, I could get but little sleep, and was glad enough 
when m irning duwne.1 

hoon after sunrise wc started for the Bmmo. 1 
remaimil behind for a short time to make a hasty sketch of 
the lull village; but as 1 heard Symond’s horn high above me, 
l hastened on, and at the spot where I overtook him ^ 
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ucw was superb. He was «ea«f€Uscgr on the Spur of the 
mountain under some vcneraMe eesetsBriwa trees ; on each 
sid< were deep ravines beautifully wooded, but the grand 
u<w of all was in the direction from which tee had come. 
Away down, some thousand feet, w#s the village we had 
lift with its \ am-gated cod-roy looking gardens: beyond, 
tht forest clad hills and dark ravines extended down, down, 
till the eye reached the plain below, and beyond again, the 
whole of the eastern part of tht* island was spread out like a 
map , we <ould set both the north and south coasts and could 
almost took into the (rater of the Lamongan. It was, indeed, 
i ^loiious sight 1 Soon after, we approached the bare summit 
1 1 tin hi ;ht t i Mint we hid to ascend, even the rwu.trinn 
ft 'lint grow lit m nothing l*ut a ■.hort kintl of »i hs 
u t In Ion mum, at the summit l Ml tie path and hkK 
u, t the top of i round<il hill to s< « what then was Ixyond 
\n t i \tr u >i dmary sight not my vuw I look* d dow n on 
tht Ifromo and th< sandy s< a a thousand f« « l IkIow me 
\\ 1 1 'i I fit >t It* In M u tht sot dlt d sea was cmmtl with a 
11 1 i f il mo of (loud, whith grniudly t leafed awav 
(Ml so i tht broad < \pansi of sand The steep wall of 
rock l»y which it is surrounded is covered with cas&uariaa 
in ( s, the beautiful green mountains in the centre, contrasting 
strongly with the one scorched and bare corner which forms 
th«- present crater of the Bromo, and presenting the most 
beautiful and at the same time most extraordinary scene 1 had 
* ' * r beheld | stood upon nearly the highest part of the 
outer wall, as it may be called, and in front of me was ft 
•Mm of sand, many miles in extent. 

At the furthest right hand corner of the mass Of moun- 
tains i$ the volcano of the Bromo. bleak and scorched. 
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looking the very picture I could almost 

imagine it was a portion of t%e mountain that 6om some caupa, 
had become withered and died away 5 aft dm hills arottni$ 
it were so beautiful and green, while this was a hare iieajp 
of ashes and sand without a bkftte of grass tftpon it, and 
on one side, where the mud and sand had been thrown out' 
the mins had furrowed them into hundreds of miniature 
mountains and ravines. It is supposed that originally the 
mountain row- up in the shape of a cone similar to that of the 
Suu roc and tii.it in the u>urs«* of time it undermined itself 
and in som< ims.u eruption burst and fell m ; the remains of 
tlx upp< r portion of the mountain Iwcanie emUildi'd in the 
uiitn- of the sand whit It itnist have been collected in the 
crater of the old volcano, at the same time the outer surface of 
tin old \ ihano betaine a 1 iicular range of nearly |terjiendicul>ir 
lulls coniph tf !) surrounding the sand) plain. To gue some 
ultauf tins toliano and its curious formation, imagine a tea 
« up or i irt ul.tr bowl with the rim broken and jagged ; fill it 
two tlcrds full of fine sand, and place a piece of pumice stone 
in the centre, bank up the outer surface of the cup to about 
° n ' diiid of the top, the tim will represent the jagged wail, the 
‘•and tin viiivly >,< a, as it is called, and the pumice stone the 

present crater, which is about 7,359 feet above the sea level, 

1 remained a short time to make u sketch, and we then rode 
along the jagged ridge of the outer wall for about four or five 
™«les ; in many places the jtath was not more than five feet 
road, with precipice of a thousand feet on one side, and 
mmi four to five hundred feet on the other. The scencrj was 
magnificent beyond description. We had a fine view of the 
bmer09.aU the time ; it did not look above five or six miles 
‘stant, but was in reality 1 believe, about twenty ; when we 
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were si the nearest point to it, it threw out a splendid 
puff of smoke or ashes, as white as snow, in the shape of a 
tree, or more like a huge ' cauliflower of superfine wool, At 
first I felt very uncomfortable riding along the narrow psth, 
more especially at one spot where we turned suddenly at 
nearly a right angle. 1 felt exactly as if the saddle was 
going to slip over the pony’s head ; besides, the pony would 
crop the grass just on the very edge of the precipice, but 
1 was told to give him his head, as these ponies were so 
sure-footed that there was no danger. My companion's pony 
actually had the audacity to shy, at a place where there was 
barely sufficient room to turn round. By degrees I got used 
to it, and could look at the to|« of thfe trees a thousand feet 
Mow me wit In nit a shudder. We descend* d to the windy 
sea at a place whole the wall was not quite so jwrpendicular, 
and proceeded to the crater. The sand is quite hard, as 
fine as drifted snow, and in many places the wind had 
forintd it into wa\es and ridges exactly similar to a snow 
drift. On one side, the plain is covered with hundreds of 
stones, some very large, whi«h have been thrown out from 
the \olc,tno. 1 rode through the desolate looking ravines 
form*** l amongst the lava to within a couple of hundred fe« t 
of the edge of the crater, and when 1 got to the top the sight 
1 saw made me almost tumble backwards. I looked right 
into a hole, a bowl would be more expressive, nearly a mile 
across, between three and four miles in circumference, 
and said to be fifteen hundred feet deep ; 1 could see right 
to the bottom of the crater, which was not even smoking; 
the awful stillne&s of this fearful pit was quite appalling, yet 
1 could not tear myself away from the spot, it was so terribly 
grand. In returning I had again to cross the sandy sen, and 
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ascended the outer wall at its faWM print where It* height 
i„ not above three or four hundred Ml 1 the wind bad fimtk 
and the fine sand cut roy face remahhetstbly. I notUs 0 
the tracks of a wild hoar, it must have been a very solitary 
b»ar indeed to have chosen such a country to ttdvel over. * 

1 was much struck with the Ml ponies we had on this 
trip. They arc very small, about the sire of, perhaps a trifle 
larger, than Shetland pontes, but very |x»werfui and enduring. 
Some of these ponies from the neighbouring islands are 
splendid thoroughbred looking animals ; four of them belong- 
ing to my host of the Mill (Mr. Etty) were bright bays, and 
as handsome as they could be : we drove them ifi a light 
carriage and they went fike the wind. 

\\ e d< st ended the other side of the mountain to a bun- 
c, il >u .itii.ited or> .1 delightful sja>t in an ojm ning IkIwix'II the 
mo mums on the road to Proholingoo. A pensioned Hutch 
soldn r was m charge We were capitally housed and fed, 
md I nnvmlxr a dish of pc atilt s lx mg i»artuularl\ g«x>d. 
I in ii' \t morning we <I» sec ruled to the foot of the mountains 
wluu we found the alxtve named jx>ni< s and carriage, and 
win a» Monolang.tn Mill by noon * 

l>< Ion leaving the * astern part of the island I made an 
excursion to the Lake of Kanio Clakka, a lovely piece of 
water supposed to have been the crater of an extinct volcano, 
surrounded on all sides by a dense forest, from which rises 
to the height of about 4,000 feet, the almost inaccessible 
precipices and pyramidal summit of the Lamongan. This 
volcano, although always emitting smoke, seldom breaks out 
into ( ruption ; when however this does occur, it W always 
preceded by the summit becoming extremely pointed. W^e* 

' mad e my visit this was the cafe* but although the mountshi 
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was very uneasy ami every now and again sent forth volumes 
of smoke, with violent explosions as if hundn*ds,of cannon 
were being fired simultaneously, causing us to rush out of 
the bungalow in the greatest hurry, our hopes were always 
disappointed. 

1 waited as long ns l possibly could, End of course, some 
short time after I left, on one calm night the critical period 
arrived, and about three hundred feet of the summit was 
blown off, and numerous streams of molten lava coursed down 
the precipitous sides of the mountain. It waS one of the 
finest eruptions that had been seen, and those who witnessed 
it, described the scene, reflected in the mirror-like surface 
of the Like, as splendid in the extreme, Fortunately the 
eruptions of this mount lin do littl* or no harm, as tin- flow of 
the lava <l»« s m>t t \t<*nd much lw\<*nd the cone. 

Tow.u ds the < nd of Jul\ I bade adi< u to ui) kind ami 
hoipiiabh friends and starti d ou Hand for Hatavia. 1 he 
first jurl of the jotirm \ l was ateompanied by a ven 
agn eabh Fnglislmi.m who had v tried in Java, l>ut the latter 
part l had to mak* .done in m\ eairiage. I used to traul 
with ni) rille b\ mv side, and managed to bag a good mail) 
wild hog as wtll as p<afu\vl and jungle fowl, which were as 
common as possible all along the route, and afforded excellent 
sport. 

A few days before I arrived at Kediri there had been 
an eruption of the Kluti (Kloet), a volcano 5,193 fee* 
above the sen, and when 1 came to the bank of the river I 
was nearly pitched into it in tonserjuetire of tlv* coachman 
attempting to drive over a temporary structure made oi 
bamboo framework, to replace a part of the bridge which bad 
been carried away by the flood. The effects of die In#* 
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eruption were evident in nil dftections.'' Mr*' La Rona wM 
me that there must have been upward* of half a mHe of 4^ 
timber collected against the bridge, whichforctng its way 
through, destroyed the greater part of the structure, the 
massive brick portion having been poshed bodily out of ha 
position. They told me that the water of the river at Kediri, 
although some thirty-miles distant from the volcano, wan so 
hot on the night of the eruption that the band placed to It 
could scarcely be kept there a moment An tmmesite mass 
of boiling mud and water was carried down, intermixed with 
thousands of dead and dying fish, parboiled bodies of tigers, 
banting, deer, monkeys and wild pigs, the torrent of boiling 
.water having flowed over some eight miles of jungle before 
it arrived at the tributary stream and thence into the Kediri 
river. Several villages were destroyed, but happily few 
lives, as the villagers had warning, and had taken flight at 
tlie first rumblings of the mountain. By all accounts die 
eruption must have been a most awful sight, the loud Con- 
cussions and reports were like a tremendous cannonade 
with intervals of small arms firing, like a naval engagement, 
so much so that in many places the natives had the Idea that 
the English had arrived and were taking the island. The 
sound appeared to travel only in one direction, along the line 
of mountains to the west ; at Soerabaja to the east, the fits! 
intimation of anything going on was the mass of mud, 
carcases of dead animals and drift timber brought down by 
the river — not a sound had been heard. 

At Kedtri I called on the Regent, who has a very nice 
" H,M ' llc ** reported to be a dashing fellow, and will sit up 
ant drink and play at cards with you as long as you like, life 
o s the rank of captain in one of die Dutch regiments, and 
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professes to be a great sportsman. He showed me his gun*, 
and amongst them a very nice ride ; he also made his,, people 
bring the legs of a banting which had been killed idle day" 
before by one of his men with a spear ; the man went into the 
jungle to cut wood when he saw something more just ahead 
of him, he threw his spear at it, and much to his astonish- 
ment, found he had killed a full grown opw banting, the 
spear having, fortunately for him, severed the spinal marrow. 

I was anxious to visit a curious temple lately discovered 
near the foot of the Kluti, and started soon after sunrise with 
Mr. La Rona for Klceta. On the road we saw the immense 
amount of devastation caused by the ashes which fell during 
the eruption. 

The Bleeta temple, the original sha|>e of which I 
cannot determine, is now a square mass of ruin with 
three terraces or platforms, the walls of which are most 
superbly carved in high relief, portraying different ceremonies 
and processions. Each tablet is separated from the next by 
a circular ornament, in the centre of which is some animal 
exquisitely cam *1. I noticed nearly every animal common W 
Java, as well as carvings of the elephant, the camel and 
the cassowary ; in alt the figures the proportions were very 
correct It was remarkable how very curiously the roots of 
the trees have eaten up as it were some of the smaller temples 
or gateways, and what was still more curious, the trees and 
roots had in some instances put on the form of the temples 
they had destroyed. Some rascally Mohamedan fanatic* 
have mutilated every human figure in the temples by cbtrifljj 
off the noses. 1 believe this is universal. In all tire temples 
in Java there is hardly a single figure with a perfect nosfc 
The monsters ! I should like to have the grinding of their 
noses. 
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At Madioen, where ! arrived on July ajri l was invited 
by the Regent to be present at a kind of held day held by to* 
once a month. He is a prince of the royal blood, and die 


highest native in the Dutch service. 
All hi# attendants “were in their court 
dresses, that is, naked to the waist. 
Some sixty horsemen rather handsomely 
dressed with curious caps passed round 
in review, after which they enacted a 
kind of tournament, each couple |>erform. 
ing a lance exercise as they passed the 
Regent at full gallop it had a very 
pretty effect. 

On the mad from Madioen, I visited 
the famous temple of Sookoo or Soku- 
w.ui , we had m leave the main road, 
so mounted our horses and had a most 
Ixsuiliful ride over the mountain side to 
aithm a quarter of a mile of the Temple, 
"huh is quite different to anything l 
have m .seen, and for a wonder several 
<»f the figures have their faces jK-rfect. 
1 hree stone slabs showing the making 
of the kriss were very curious, and the 
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principal figure in the temple was quite perfect. After finish-* 
mg my sketches, I went down to the entrance gate and stood 
at the edge of the hill beyond. I could have stood there 
for hours looking at the magnificent scene before me. It 
was worth coming any distance, if only to stand On that 
S I K>1 on a bright sunshiny afternoon. 

The next day I arrived at Solo, the popular name of the 
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city of Soerakata, about four p.m., and put up at the hotel, had 
my dinner, and took a stroll in the evening. The town is 
pleasantly situated, with a river, the Solo, running through 
it There is a very fine and broad avenue of tamarind trees 
leading up to the emperor’s palace, and some of the banyan 
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Oat plain, is surrounded by distant mountains which tower to 
the sky and have a very fine eflfect. The neat day 1 had so 
put on my full dress to visit the Emperor, accompanied 
by a Colonel of the Dutch Actillery and bis wife. The 
two wives of the Emperor were also present, with his 
daughter and daughter-in-law ; none of these ladies were 
beauties, but they were covered with fine jewels. The 
Emperor was rather neatly dressed & la Javanese, with some 
Dutch order on his breast. He igf&s a man about middle ago 
and not very bright looking. There was quite a swarm of 
half naked children squatting behind the chairs of the ladies. 
Ilk Im|>erial Majesty is always waited upon by women who 
shortly after our arrival brought in tea ; his handmaidens were 
not beautiful, so that 1 did not regret having my tea handed 
u> me by two half castes of the male sex dressed up in a kind 
of rifle uniform with tails to their coats. The Emperors 
band was playing all the time of our audience ; the band is 
composed entirely of Javanese And played remarkably well. 
Shindy after tea we took our departure. I am unfortunate 
m Iwing here at the commencement of the Ramadan, as 
otherwise I should most likely have been present at a tiger 
light w hirh, from what they tell me, is worth seeing. They 
h i vc two modes of attacking the tiger, one is with the buffalo 
and the other by spearing. The first is similar to the Ipdian 
buffalo fights ; but the latter is peculiar to Java, The tiger is 
Mt down in a trap ih the centre of the Allon-Allon, sur- 
rounded by a triple or quadruple line of spearmen about a 
hundred yards distant from the trap. When all is ready a 
Javanese armed with a kriss advances at a very slow pace, to 
the sound of soft music, and sets fire to the trap, at the same 
tiaic opening the door which is at the back part of the cage 
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which is too narrow for the tiger to turn in. As the fire 
begins to singe his whiskers he gradually backs Qut. The 
man as soon as he has opened the door, commences returning 
towards the crowd, at the wme slow pace And the sfanser he 
returns the more applause he gains. The tiger having hacked 
out of his burning prison is rather astonished at finding him* 
self surrounded by hundreds of people each pointing a spear 
at him. If he is a bold tiger he canters round the cilde 
almost touching the spears ; finding no opening he returns to 
the centre, fixes his eye on one spot and with a loud «»r 
dashes straight at it. 1 le is received ‘on the spears, and 
though he crushes many as if they were mere reeds, in half a 
minute he falls dead, pierced with a hundred wounds. In 

some instmns however the roir an 1 the charge is too 

much for the Javanese ami they give way. The sport then 
becomes rather dangerous to the lookers on * 

On the second of August, I drove to Djokjakarta, forty* 
nine miles from Solo, visiting the Temples of Prstmbanan on 

the way. The first I tame to was one of the Thousand 

Tempi* s, a miss of hrge ruins surrounded by an infinite 
numb* r of sin ill* r «»m s Th* four rntnnrr gates are each 
guard* d In two largt. ti^un \ I » until ull) <ur\*d out of on* 
.solid picct of slum , forth* i uii 1 cam* upon two very tin* 

* Lc Comte I)* Heauvoir “ Voyage Autowr da Monde,” ((iw* * 
description of the liters wlm H nrr k< pt fot these fights. After having 

been caught they are shut up for fifteen days and fed on the Cana*** 
of dugs, she* p, and offal of all kinds The stench from this is perfectly 
unbearable They wem to low, by this treatment, nearly all their 
courage, and few of thou slfov. uiy w \*rc fighting. 

Mr. lleete Juices, th< naturalist to the surveying ve ssel “ Fly " 
Captain Itlackwood, witnessed one of these tiger fights with * bufWo. 
The tiger appeared very mangy and half starved and was soon pM 
hors 4* combat. 
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figures of Buddhist Priests beautifully carved ; not being up 
in Buddhist lore, I cannot say who they were, but one nm 
the gentleman with the elephant’# head so common in India* ' 
On the jrd I went to see the graves of the Sultans, and in the 
evening had an audience with the reigning Sultan accompanied 
by the Resident. Being the Fust the palace was closed, but 
His Majesty received us in one of bis pandopos with just 
enough light to make darkness visible. He is a young man* 
exceedingly fat. He had on a blue silk jacket which, with hia 
f.it stomach, gave him something of the appearance of a head 
waiter with a fancy jacket and apron. He has* only one wife, 
rt jotted to be a great beauty, ! had the honour of an inter- 
\i»w with her after the audience with her husband; she is 
u ii uiily | im tty bin nothing r< murk d >1< , quite young, with 4 
veiy l.ur complexion, ami fine black eyes, her skin looking as 
soft as velvet 

On the 4 th of August 1 started for M agelong, and on 
the way visited the wonderful temple of Borobodoo. We 
tn st came to the temple of Mundort, discovered by Mr. 
Hirtmtn m iSjfJ in ralhu a curious manner. It was buried 
xturd fid dup in a>h«s and mud dtposmd by different 
niipuons ol the Mctapi diid MerUd»H* volcanoes, and 
*jqa n<d hkt a small mouud covered with intis and jungle. 
Oik of the tries on the summit attracted Mr. Hartman's eye 
from the beautiful flower it bore, and he ordered it to be takew 
up and transplanted to his garden. On getting at the roots 
some stones were dug up and the mound was reported hollow ; 
there was a small opening left after the tree was taken Up, 
but no one would go in for fear of ihectos «r tigers. At 
last Mr. Hartman made one of his men creep in and amt 
what was there. The man went in, and not coming out 

6 
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again he Kent another in, who, catching hold of the first 
man’?* leg hauled him out. He was quite insensible, and 
when he recovered he declared that the devil lived inside 
fot he had seen him. Torches were brought, the hale was 
enlarged and in went Mr, Hartman, when to his delight, 
he discovered a splendid statue of a Buddhist Priest praying 
in a sitting posture, thirteen feet in height, of exquisite 
workmanship and proportions, and quite perfect. Eventually 
he had the earth cleared away and this beautiful temple 
brought to light The temples of Borobodoo, four miles 
further on, arc of great size and filled with exquisite carv- 
ings and statues. The natives say these temples weir 
never finished, but were destroyed by an earthquake. The 
Dutch Government is about to have drawings made of the 
chief figures and carvings which are in the great temple, 
which will require at least three years' hard work to accom- 
plish. 1 had heard a great deal from Mr. Hartman of 
the Valley of the Kadu, but 1 never anticipated such a treat 
as the view from the temple gave me : mountain scenery 
of the wildest description varied with tracts of cultivate*! 
patches of every shade and colour, all blended together, 
making a scene so enthralling that it wns late in the after- 
noon before I could tear my-^-lf away. 

On one of th< sc excursions 1 had rather an exciting 
adventure. I was looking in some high grass, for the track 
of a deer 1 had fired at, when l almost trod upon a huge 
python ; the part of the body that I saw was as thick as my 
thigh, and it appeared to extend some length either way! 
1 at once beat a retreat, but 1 had not gtme far When I 
heard a rustle in the grass behind me ; the creepy creepy 
feeling already described came over me, for I thought the 
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snake bad awoke, and like the giant in the fairy story of 
,n V boyhood with a •TeeTie-fo-fum,” was coming after me: 
but the tijw of a deer’s antlers as it rushed through the higfif 
j_>r,i>s relieved my nerves. I do not know what <me would do 
, 1 ,1 big python made up his mind to dine off you, but from 
the lightning quickness with which I have seen one seise a 
squirrel, one would not have much time to think about it 

When <m this excursion, I had fired at and badly 
wounded a large Ixmr, and thinking i could easily finish him 
w ith «i qje.irj .< sort of halbert, which the lopas who accom- 
pm\ th<* carriage are armed with, I took one and went in at 
tin l>o,tr, who kept making h,df charges at me from a thick 
lui.h in which he had taken shelter, Qn receiving him on 
tin p uni t)f the sj> sir in one of these charges the wretched 
"< ipm < rumpled up altogether. 1 dropped it and turned 
in'iiuf for the gun, but the la-arer hat! bolted, and there was 
nothing for it but to try to catch him, i heard the 
< lumping of the angry Ixur's tusks liehind me, so I put on 
qmrt and soon o\ ettook the runaway, and seizing the 
nfle stnp|>ed the boar. 

I was much disapj jointed in not even seeing a single 
biiuiig (wild bull). 1 have been close to them and their 
frtsh lootpiints have often raised my hopes, only to be frus- 
” ll ' 1 ll ) Sl >mc blundering attendants I righ timing them or- by 
s mu other contretemps quite as annoying, I was also most 
anxious to shoot a rhinocea y but again I was out of luck, 
fhn of these beasts had committed much havoc amongst 
the gardens of the neighbourhood where 1 was staying 
«md one moonlight night we drove out to try and intercept 
him in n garden he frequented. It was a full moon, and 
v < were full of hope. The watchers came to say the 
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beast Was in the garden, so out we MlUBtUhjk was as 
clear as day when we started, but we had tPmUt some 
distance and before we got to bur destinsgtoa a dark ck>ud 
came up and all was as black as Erebus { entering the 
garden we heard something moving ahead of us, but it was 
so dark we could see nothing. We waited for it to clear, 
but as there was no sign of it doing so, we got into the 
carriage and drove away. We had no* gone far when the 
moon burst forth again in all her glory, and we afterwards 
heard that the rhinoceros w.»a seen standing in the toad in 
full moonlight. My last hope now was on the Preangcr 
Mountains, and in the swampy plain of Bandoeng. My lease 
was rapidly coming to an end so f hastened on my way. 

The plain of Bandoeng is an elevated plateau some 
thirty milts in length, and varying between six and U.n 
piilcs in breadth. It consists of u swampy black soil, the 
finest in JaVa tin \ sa\ and tovertd with high rtttls, cnllu! 
glagga, wM*$ ai< from thirty n to fifteen feet high, ^ ith 
h( re and there o,* n plains of low ullony-ullnny (u broad 
bladtd grass) up to a man's waist, with jm>o!s of stagnant 
water, some of tin se covering dung< tons bng», The plain 
abounds tilth deer, rhito&ceros, tigers anti hog. A hunting 
party a month ago, in oho of their grand beats killed one 
hundred and twenty deer and a rhinoceros, but the poor 
brutes were hemmed in on every side, and slaughtered like 
sheep, in a fold. On these occasions they collect a great 
number of beaters and surround a portion of the plait** 
gradually decreasing the circle ; the sportsmen are mounted 
on the hart* l>acks of jjontes, as no saddles would stand the 
rush and scramble through these tough high reeds. The 
only weapon they use is a short heavy kind of sword* with 
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whi« h they cut down both the doer and the rhinoceros, the 
latter occasionally showing fight and doing considerable 
damage to horses, and riders. 

On my first day we entered the deer ground soon 
after daylight, and after a short time came on a huge 
<>|kii plain some miles in extent, covered with gr&^ 
mtirspmed with forests of reeds and trees; on this plain 
st\<rnl hinds of deer were feeding, a beautiful sight, the 
stays keeping far out of shot, and on catching sight of us, 
trottul out to reconnoitre. Every now and then one would 
stop shake his antlered head, and dash back to the herd .us 
ii to warn them of approaching danger, when the whole 
clustering together and showing quite a forest of heads and 
hoi ns, would dash into the reeds, and disappear Jong before 
" u,ukl »'* "hoi It was onl) h> skating the hule 

' lV ’ 11 1 ml,K »»* K l,tss -<t tl» side o< tla* rods that we 
,Ml 1,1 <*nd «'«»» thin it was difficult to apptoach 

wnlm two hiiialiid \ ird, I shut badly tiring at too grt tl 
11 tun enl at Mia,, i uniting shots . m tact th< rush of deer 
" 1,1 ,!, "<tx»n, k. pi tm in sorh a |Ktpr dial aaU of c sou ment 
t( 11 1 ' "'d«l not U coo! \s MH»n as tin sun hurl got well 
I t i dui , mu id the high t ceils, and we could hear them 
« owing like a lot of bulls. I never heard an) thing (ike 
n the course of the day some five or six deer were 
wounded, but owing to the denseness of the reeds it was 
unpayable to follow them for any distance. While en- 
‘ < .m.urmg to track a stag I bad hit 1 M some big 
• ”•» ^h away and struggling forward as rapidly as i 

•*< liana upon th. st.tl warm couch <>t a rhinoceros , 
! u ‘ pi ' twasaa 1 b-d not encountered him in such a 
v\ e came home pretty well knocked up> and 1 was 
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glad enough^ the next day being Sunday, 1b take a rest, 
On the Monday, with one of mv Dutch friends, we earned 
at four tun. for the same ground; and wens more fortunate. 

1 bowled over a good stag at a hundred and fifty yards, and 
dropped another on his tracks at a hundred and eighty 
yards, my companion also killing a fine young stag. Just 
before giving up for the day i, saw a stag moving away in 
the high grass ; he stood for a moment and 1 took a steady' 
jam ; on the ball striking him he sprung up in the air and 
fell over on his back, but when 1 got to the place to my 
astonishment he was gone ; ' we followed on his tracks, and 
»e could sec by the footmarks th it hi had dashed into a 
deep quagmire where, from the bubbles which were rising, 
it was evident that he had been completely allowed up. 

So < ndid my sport in Java, often curried on under grt it 
difficulties, principally bom tin fear constantly prismt 
amongst the nativts and thosi conducting tin IkuLs tint I 
might (mm to sum* kind o( grief t itln r by bung bagtpd 
by a tigt i oi burn sum* otlu r i.iust, for wlmh thiy would 
bt made ri s|«msibl( . 

Game « \ists m abundant) |uitiuil.ul> d« < r and hogs 
' I he deer are smaller than the Indian sambiir, more like 
our Red deer in colour, but with the same number of tines 
on the antlers as the sambur.* The stags have a habit 
of collecting masses of reeds and swamp grass Hk then* 
antlers which gives them a fierce look as well as^a veiy 
remarkable appearance when a number of them we bloving 
together* There is only one locality in the neighbourhood 
of Cheribon, where the Axis or spotted deer is found in « 
wild Slate, but they are often kept in .enclosures in the name 
manner as our fallow deer. If the grass had been burnt 
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1 should probaflty have had rodeh better sport, for When thp 
is done the native sportsmgn kill vest quantities of alUunds 
of game. Their mode of proceeding is as follows : ' < yfe)g< 
surround with ropes a large portion of ground including 
several clumps of forest trees and jungle. The doer and 
banting take shelter in these and are beaten out. The 
deer will not face the rope«*nd numbers sue cut down by 



t e orsemen. They never attempt to attack a bull banting, 
but the cows are sometimes killed in the melde. 

The Ranting (/for. wuiatcufy somewhat like our Indian 
b ' l0a <>n, y not so large and with smaller horns, is plentiful; 
1 c ulls tee particularly fierce and dangerous. 1 hag not 
J r Mnc ® of com ‘°ff across one, but have heard them dose by 
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me. The Muntjac Deer (Cermlus muutjm) is also plentiful ; 
the native name for it is Kedang, and 1 managed to kill some 
of them amongst the high grass, but it was mbst difficult to 
take a correct aim. 

Tigers and leojsinds are very numerous, but owing to the 
circumstances mentioned above 1 never saw but one tiger in 
a wild state. Those kept in confinement were fine huge 
fellows but hail anil ragged in apt* uranet*. A very extra 
ordinary story of a tiger was told me which 1 believe to 
lx perfectly true, it took place a kw months since and o 
wtll authenticated At a villagt whin we stopp'd it is th 
custom to put the buffaloes under the charge of the natm 
boys who take them out to their grazing ground in tin 
morning and bring them Kick again in the e\ emng Tin 
boys generally choose one of the herd to ride* upon, anel tin 
boy ami the buffalo get much attached to eac h othe r. < )n* 
morning a boy, whilst hading the herd was seized ami earned 
off by a tiget '1 he pet buffalo and unotlx r mime ilia 1« U 
gave chase and math the tiger drop the boy, and as soon as 
he did so the pet buttalo ran ‘up ami stood over the, boy 
remaining in this fmsition till the wmer buffalo had driven 
the tiger well into the jungle. 'I he poor boy was severely 
bitten in the shoulder but eventually recovered. The tiger 
was pursued and killed by the natives. Although, they rather 
object to injure u tiger that has done no harm, the moment 
one attacks a human being or one of their cattle, they turn out 
en masse, shew most determined and persevering courage and 
rarely return without thur victim 

Peacock and jungle fowl are extremely plentiful the 
peacocks giving us capital practice with the rifle. We 
succeeded in bagging a good many. 
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Ah my leave was nearly up I tow* to make my way as 
quickly as possible through Tjiandjoer and Buiietuorg to 
JUtavia, passing through a very fine country which, unfor* 
tunawly, from the constant and excessive rains, I was 
unable to see distinctly. 

Soon after my return to Singapore 1 was ordered 
to proe-red to l^bttan, which our Government h.id lately 
m.HMii and <> which Sir James Brooke, the Rajah oi 
Suivcik was nude* Governor and Commander in Chief. 
llnit\ 1 mope tn marines had been put ashore* as garrison, 
uni i.tluv wnt !h mg decimated by fe\er. it was decided to 
m ml StjHi) ,, so I was ordcnd with eight) men to rehece the 
nut nits C iptaiii Hair) Ktp|>el (now Admiral Sir Harry 
l\i p}» I (it H ) took me over in his fine ship the “Meander." 
Hun was no cabin bur mvseli or my subaltern, so a very 
mmlofiihlt canvas one was figged up between two of the 
t l| H’ tin mun deck Mv sukdtern, a Scotchman, was 
ui i good s.uloi and had to confine himself to our cabin. 
On tin st (ond morning he came up on deck with such a 
s i mu. look on Ins pile lace, that 1 thought .something was 
gone wiong with the detachment I had brought with me 
a Mmah ibid which could imitate almost anything, and 
the- only place 1 had to (Hit it was over the wash-hand 
stand, to which poor D., deadly seasick, constantly rushed ; 
the bird after a very short time imitated bis retching so 
i vactly that it mode the poor fellow much worse, and irritated 
him beyond endurance. He rushed up to meant! in broad 
iKouh said, “1 tell )Ou what it is Hamilton, if you don't 
tik<* that dommed bird away, I’ll wring his neck.*’ 

1 he find impression of Labuan was not very Cheering, a 
•>u ol Und coveted with high forest trees looming out df mist 
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and nun, and nearly every one down with fever. The Rajah 
Brooke was very ill with it, and of the thirty mafiiuw five had 
died, twenty were in hospital, and five only fit for duty. The 
tyte of the settlement was on a low swampy fiat, a miserable 
looking spot with a few wretched temporary huts;. It Was 
arranged that my detachment was not to be located in this 
feverish place ; some ground on a higher level about two and 
a half miles from the settlement had been partly cleared, ami 
temporary barracks were being prepared ; they were to haw- 
been ready on our arrival, but were not half finished. For 
the first day or two I took the detachment on shore during 
the day and returned to the ship in tin- evening. There was. 
no landing place, and .is my men were ir» uniform some ot 
the sailors had to carry them “ pick-a-back ” to the short 
The sailors were up to all kinds of l.irks One would 
stumble forward stinting |»oor Jaik Sepoy sprawling into th» 
sea. Another would fall baikwards and nearly drown the 
unfortunate man on his tank. 1 found this would not do, 

I remained on shine and packed a.s man) men as I could into 
the only hut available, and the remainder 1 put on duty. In 
a day or two we got things more comfortable, although the 
men grumbled much, as we had to work in constant rain, 
which made the ground a muddy swamp ; but a Malay phate 
had sent me word that he was coming with seven hundred 
men to cut our throats, and although he never came, I was 
obliged to be prepared for him. 

Whilst making a road to the new barracks. We had 
a very narrow escajje from a serious catastrophe. A 
number of fine casuarina trees grew round the barracks, 
these trees have long needle-like spines which fall to the 
ground in great profusion and cover the surface in some 
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places to the depth of two or three feet, which in wet 
weather form a s|>ongy swamp, and in dry weather a soft 
dastit carpet. We hapjxsned just at this time to have 
a spell of very fine hot weather.. I took the opportunity 
to practice the men in ball shooting so as to give a warm 
rcuption to the gentleman and his seven hundred men 
should they come. Some of the burning cartridge paper set 
fin without our noticing it, to this dry and spongy carpet 
of spmos and it im Teased with such rapidity that very soon 
tin v\hol< pin. wu. in a bla/»\ and the tire rapidly approached 
tlu 1m tasks () ,r water supplv was soon expended without 
lu\m> ni..d< tnuvli impression. Fortunately l.*en« alh the 
‘[mu s was a h\»r of fine whit* sand, and by heaping this on 
tlv Hums we tnan.igtd to smotln r th< in. At one time, 
although w< had tut trim lies in all dtretlions the lire w r as so 
<lo>< to tlt< hau u ks that I almost gas e up all hope of sa\ ing 
tin m kiti r m tlu afumooii a flesh danger was reported 
I In ft' Id m.tgamu in whith wire stored afiont seventy 
iliousii.il cat lodges wa» in danger So l had to move 
(knit it nine, \\h**te to |iut them was the question I 
" ,l, ‘ 11(1 lf l plan d them with the barrack guard some 
(aulis. f. llmv might drop a matvh or light amongst them, 
so the only place 1 could think of was under and around 
my lied, and there they remained till morning. 

Ihe whole interior of the island except where the 
barracks were placed was one dense forest of enormous trees; 
there was not much jungle except on the edge of the 
'•■mi irons creeks and ravines Once having, entered the 
lorcst you never saw the sky or a ray of sunlight till you 
tame out of it, nothing but a grey gloomy sort of twilight. I 
never ventured into it without a compass and timing myself 
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and when coming to a sandy ravine making a rough chart, 
and I was thus able to pilot myself hack to the 'barrack* 
though more than once I miscalculated ami found myself on 
the sea shore. The best plan, however, was hissing the 
trees, which obviated much of the difficulty. A ship's 
captain boasted that he could walk from Coal Point Straight 
down to Victoria (the settlement) through the centre of the 
island and scorned the idea of taking a compass with him. 
“ He could not lose himself in such a small triangular island 
only nine miles long by five broad, the idea was too 
preposterous,'* so one fine morning away he started he 
did not appear at his destination by the next morning, 
search party from the Man-of-War then in the harbor 
started to find him After a long time the\ tame ufxm Ivm 
thoroughly exhausted lie hud found main of the neck, 
and swamps impassable and in trying to get round them lost 
his hearings . and being unable to see the sky he appeared n 
ha\c wandered continuall) in a cirtle. In crossing one <*f 
these creeks wlrn struggling in the mud he suddenh 
jKTceivi d what lie thought was a fallen log but which 
proved to he a huge alligator calmly ejeing him. He 
shouted and waved his hat hut for some time the brute 
remained motionless. At last to his immense relief it slowly 
moved away. 

1 was much struck with the size and height of some 
of the camphor trees, the Rajah had two of tfic largest 
measured, they were over 300 feet high and the l**!® 1 
could easily have concealed a coach and four/ 

I have very little to record in the sporting way; 
although tracks of deer and pig and other game were 
found quite fresh in many places, it was most difficult to 
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S(«(* anything from the density of the forest* On itth March, 
,« 4 ^ l was, out in the swamp at the bade of the lima* 
and was morning home, when I stopped to catch abeauri- 
ful butterfly. As I was creeping tip to it I heard something 
move ahead and saw the outline of a very large hoar. 
At first I thought it was a deer. ' it stood apparently listening 
about forty yards off} 1 took a deliberate aim and thtpw hint 
on his tracks then reloaded and crept up, As the beast was 
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kicking almut and trying to get up 1 gave him a hall in his 
head, which however, missed the brain, and did not even stun 
him, Inn only made him more savage, so 1 retreated to reload. 
^ h< » I came up again he was very savage and tried hard to 
rise and get at me, but this time 1 put a ball into his brain 
<nnl effectually settled him, and on going dose up I was 
jHTfectly astonished at his immense site, and at his most 
ev.r.iordin.iry head, long am) thick with bristles on each side 
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of the face. The height at the shoulder was three feet fete- 
inches, length from snout to root of tail sis feet lhiy» bwhea, 
length of head one foot three inches. Now, as the length of 
a tolerably fine Indian boar is five feet from Snout to root of 
tail, and stands a little over two feet six inches, this fettthr 
was indeed a monster. 



On the same morning I saw some curious bees’ nest* 
made by a little l«c not larger than a house fly. The ntSt® 
were made of earth, and stuck on the side of a tree, and had 
long tubes sticking out like the neck of a bottle. 

After five months' sojourn in Labuan, I returned W 
Singapore in April, 1 849, 


1 A Spurn of Trtgonia. 



CHAPTER V. 

HEARS. 
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MI1MK IHIliSi |HH| Mk Ull MIIMhM. H| k R ^KOHIS^IM »HWb 
m vmh Mil u m Mi' 


ni Indian Maik Ihmi (l nut fitbutfus) the Rich 
i|>ri>ixuiiu<-*l Renh) of Southern India is, as 
Hawke)** sa\%, "a rum customer and dangerous* 
l»ut amusing and inti testing from its queer ways and 
eccentric habits.". He is by some called the sloth bear, 
h«t as the above author remarks "the heart of many a 
s]x>risnun when pursued by a wounded bear, would have 
rejoiced had his movements partaken of the Gcrpts Sloth.” 
1 he hair is very black, long and shaggy, the muzzle and tip 
of thi feet of a dull yellowish white with a white V shape mark 
on tin. breast. The length of the old males, is, from five to 
s ' x «nd height about three feet Hawkcye states that 
ihe hears of the Northern Division about BeThampore appear 
be of a more savage disposition than the animals down 
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South, but it will be seen that at times the Southern brutta 
arc savage enough to tatisfy any one. jen&m,.. in hts 
' Mammals of India, quoting from Tickell says, ‘SThe power 
Of suctfon in the bear, as well as of propelling wind from its 
mouth is very/ great. It is by these means enabled to pro- 
cure with ease, its common food of white ants and larvae; 
on arriving at an ant hill, the bear scrapes away with the fore 
feet until he reachel the large combs at the bottom of the 
galleries. It then with violent puffs dissipate* the dust and 
crumbled i»articles of the nest and sucks out^he inhabitants of 
the comb by such forcible inhalations as to b* heard at two 
hundred yards distance or more. Large larvae are in this 
way sucked out from great depths under the sail . . . 
" In running the bear moves in a rough canter shaking up 
and down but gets over very bad ground with great sped, 
regardless of tumbles down the rough places. The sucking 
of the paw accompanied by a drumming noise when at*rest 
is common to all ^ears, especially after meals, and during 
the heat of the day they may often be heard puffing Sad 
humming far down in the caverns or fissures of rocks." 

The firsf bear L killed was in our trip in the Dandllly 
Forest He had taken up his abode for the day in the 
middle of a bamboo clump, the centre stems of Which had 
been cut out by the natives, leaving the outer ones Standing, 
affording a nice shady sort of summer house, and in this the 
Ijear was fast asleep. Our shikaries brought us up to the 
opposite side of the entrance without awaking him ; we soon 
did so, however, by opening a fusiladc. He did not attempt 
to bolt/ only tried hard tq get at us through the bqmbw* 
but in a very short time hp was "hors de combat "ft wW 
very like shooting a bear in a cage, but we went young ** 








iukobr or ArrwJkAcmno a wodkdro bear. foi 

ihc* sport and much excited. The only other bear shot on 
tliis trip I had the kitting of all to myself; 1 was out with A 
wild looking village shikartc after deer or anything I could 
gt t . suddenly the man whispered 6 reech, reech ” (bear, bear) 
ami was in such a frantic state of excitement that lie threw 
his arms round me and 1 had some difficulty in throwing 
him off. i could not sw the lw*ar, but we heard him in the 
iiiv nulLli (water <otirs<). lit* was making such a row that 
I a lust thought thw wore two ol them, I could he. o' him 
» mn»' m.utr and ntaret, when suddenly he apjieam! and 
sKkuI upon Ins hmd legs aliout twenty janls from me with 
i mu t i omitul look of ** \\ ho the deuce are you ?" Aimtng 
a tlu (<ntr* ol the w'hite V across his chest, I fired, and on 
mining tlu shot lu lagan darning “Jim Crow,” but afu r 
i uumiu or two lu stai led oil 1 soon taught him up, anti 
i hun a (ouple mort shots, but the hist hatl tlone its 
u ‘h 1 dMiuall) and alttr tunning a short thstanu ht Itil 
11 d> id 1 ran < onsuh rable risk in plating ni)s<h uhmg- 
i <'| i wounthd Ik. ir m tht' ojk n, lord he hatl not 1>rtn 
»> lu>il) wounded he would have been pretty certain to havt 

tU'111 U (Ilf 

Some six months after this, 1 was out on a bear 
shooting expedition with a brother officer, on some rocky 
jungly hills about thirtydive miles from our Hhiion, where 
U ars were said to abound. The plan adapted in that part 
<>i the country was u* send people out before daylight, to 
*auh for the bears coming back to the hills aftec, their 
mghi s marauding, when they would either retire httip some 
rr Hk) cave or under some thick bush. The first day nothing 
" as *o we remained in camp, the wonder of the 
villagers who came in swarms to look at us. The next 
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morning three beajf were repori&d to be marked down,' to 
as soon as we had despatched our breakfast w* started off. 
Our first visit was to a She bear and her threO^parts-grown 
cub ; they had lx?en marked down into a large iaish, but had 
afterwards moved into a cave, to the mouth of which we 
quietly crept, having taken olf our boots to make less noise 
Tht: village man with us made signs that ,hc could see die 
bear ; 1 {jeered in ,and there she was about t&) yards from 
the entrance of the cave, anti as 1 whispered* to my com- 
panion, “ 1 can sec her, shall 1 fire?” out she came, full tilt 
at me ; I fired, and my ron»j>anion followed suit immediately, 
Which turned her a little, and as she passed me, I gave her 
the other him*! when she only ran a short distance and laid 
down uadi r a itxk. and .is she rose l shot her through the 
head. We linn hi aid tin ln-at* rs <i)>ng out that then 
\n«is unotln r l»iai uloui M\ tompution got the start of me 
as 1 had to load and whin I i ame up to him l found In 
had wrn.ii !> 1 the !>< ir. so 1 lilt it to hurt, and after a toni> 
chase over \m\ r<*h\ ground, he hilled it We wert 

{itvtty well Idem n, and 1 lilt uniomtnonly sore aliout the 
feet, and on looking down I perceived that I had no boohs 
on. My stockings were all in rags and my feet a good deal 
cut, but in the excitement I had forgotten all about my 
boots. 

After a rest, we started for number three, and on the way 
met one of our shikaries, who told us two more bear* wet* 
marked down — all d*>g l«-ars and all in different places. Fi ve 
bears in one day would lx: grand. 1 was, 40 use an old school 
phrase, a little bit “too cocky” at having stopped the first bear, 
and 1 expressed a hope that No. 3 would be a good fights* 
my wish was fulfilled more to the letter than 1 anticipaw-’d* 
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\Uor a rick* of some three or four miks we Arrived at dfe 
jjiouimI* MV comiwwion was posted above ami 1 lower down 
on a \ cry steep rocky hill sick with -bushes scattered about) 

I fu- b&*r wfcs said to lave laid Up under a big bosk After 
some time* we heard the beaters yelling frantically and knew 
iIm hear was up. Presently l got a glim]>se of him and 
iinmedifUcly afterwards my companion fired and rolled him 
<>v< r as h** did not get up and all was quiet, I thought be was 
dt it! and It ft my post, but presently there was another' shot 
and a trt m« ndous yelling from the bear; a noise very like what 
i stout old gt-ntlt'ityin would make on being (Hutched in the 
nUs Oh' Oh’- Oh! As the bear passed an open bit of 
fciound above me I let drive at him . he* saw ine immediately, 
and down lie came at me with a furious roar l waited until 
In w i-, tfcuhm a lew yards wh<*u 1 gave him the other barrel 
Imt is it did not stop him I thought it was high linn to cut 
1 u in turning to do so I tripjied over a rock and li II flat 
' ' l( H< was upon mi at one « and looking over mv 
1 it 1 s iv\ into the l»<ars mouth is he made a grab at 
' I ‘d It was an aw ltd moment Ik a desjierate 
stunnrii | shd away from him, but lit (tinned uu* by tlu. 
ll V' on, what a (midi it was. 1 hit him about the nose, 
md face m hard as 1 could with my fists, my gun having 
i ‘lit it out of my reach, and luckily for me, as a bear cannot 
st * M, 1 ' l bln# on the nose, he let go. I gave him no time 
10 tf*-’ 1 hold of me again, and I found npystdf some sixty yards 
"1* l he hill I don't know howl Hoth the men with me. 
though armed, had bolted. My companion seeing the hear 
on tla top of me came hastening down, met the brute and 
sl 01 hun He was much surprised on calling out for tm to 
h' 1 my voice so far up the hill side. 1 cam* down not 
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feeling a bit the worse for my adventure. My friend at first 
thought my face was torn, but it proved to be ‘nothing but 
the blood of the bear as he tried to seize me by the head. 
There were four holes in my trousers, but no si^ns of blood, 
and as I felt no pqkijl fancied l had escaped with only a 
pinch, and we had rather a hot dispute as to whether my last 
shot had hit him. We eventually started for Dumber foulr, 
but had not gone far when 1 began to feel very queer Mj|l 
faint ; I got some water which refreshdt me gtfd we staircd 
again, hut feeling very uncomfortable about the hip, I thought 
l might as well s< e t! I was luttcn. My friend said on m) 
doing so he saw tm j iw drop tin to ni) th< st. My thigh bone 
was quin ispostd, so taking all things into consideration, 
and the Ik us Ik mg a good way off, I thought it In-st to nukt 
for our t unp \\t managed to rig up a native bed - («>r l 
yvas now so stitl 1 voitld not mou without great pain, anil In 
travelling through the night I aimed at my house without 
furtlur mishap ami in a month was able togtt about. 1 must 
howev cr allow that 1 vva> not quite so steady the next timt 
1 was i>osii d lor a beat but the n< tvousness, we should have 
callt d it by another name in those da\ ,, soon wore off and 
1 saw many a bear afterwards bite the dust to my title. 

On another occasion I had a funn) adventure with a bear, 
I had turned out soon after 7 a.m. On going over the bill* 1 
heard a rush and a roar to my right and saw some large 
animal trotting away. Alley whispered, ** It's a tiger.” so I 
was rather careful how 1 advanced as f could hear it growling 
a little way on However, as soon as we got on the tracks 
wc saw it was a heart so away we went after it ; the moist 
jungle showing a fine broad track which we followed for along 
distance. At last iust ahead 1 heard the oeculiar Mo* 
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through the mouth which a hear makes; stepping lightly 
forward we came to more open ground, when Alley pointed 
to an old bear and cub crossing about forty yards above us. 
1 waited for the old Udy to pass A vtm, but at that moment 
i think she most have winded m% Jhr with a sudden 
exclamation <>t alarm, she sat up, turning round towards us, 
kr body being partly hidden by the tree, but as there 
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was, no time to be lost, I at ‘once fired. On receiving the 
S10t ’ Wl1 ^ ,l ferocious roar she rushed upon the youngster, 
and him she did j»itch into tt. The little brute kept scrcani- 
,nR 01,1 * ls ,f il "-dd, “l didn't do it. Ma " : after a bit it 
Rot <*waj, and as she turned round, I gave her another 
? 10t w * uc ^ r °Hed her over ; a very old she bear with all 
htr r < ah quite worn down. 
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Another bear adventure is worth recording. One day 
<Whn» out from the hut I spied two bear* jot* the long 
sloping hill which tends down to the Crags; f had a long 
and exciting stalk down to them, and got to the edge 
of the shola on the hill above which they were feeding 
alxmt 150 yards away; I could not get closer to draft, 
so I stood watching them from behind a tree for a rang 
time hoping they would approach nearer. How busy they 
were, turning up the stones for ants and digging under the 
tufts of grass for grubs — so comical in .ill their movements— 
cud* ml \ an old dog Ix-ar and his wife \ftrr waiting mud 
my patti nee \\.*s nearlv exhaust* d and the sun nearly setting 
wt decid'd to go round the hill and g» l alxne them. \Vt 
soon got round and 1 was phased to find the wind blowing 
strong in oer fans as w» ert j»t up tile lull, on looking "v<r 
the crest tin n was the hack ol Mr B. not forty yards Iroin 
us, .1 step forward exposed the whole of his» broadside. lb 
was busy digging, and a little below lum. there was Mis B 
looking hard at me I here 1 was not a moment to lose, x*< 
with u steady aim, I planted a pro|euty|t Is hind his slwmltli r 
He jump* d up into the air, hit at tin- wound, and then rush* J 
furiously at Mrs. B., she like a projier spirited female imme- 
diately resented such untoward treatment, and the row the 
two made as they tumbled over one another was something 
tremendous. I took a pot shot at the black mass as it rolled 
about, but the ritle missed fire, the report of the cap, howexcr, 
made them Icjok up, they separated, and bolted. 1 ran down 
the hill after them and put another ball into Mr. B. as hC 
stotxl up foi an infant with hts back towards .me. Hi s 
progress down the hill was now most absurd, all the dm® 
singing out lustily, and after running for a few paces* 
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deliberately tumbling head over beck again running three or 
lour parts and another somersault, and so on. Mm. B. whofc 
h^il i><h on some little distance in front turned hack and canto 
up tin hill again, whether to charge* me or assist her kjhouso 
l know not, hut his extraordinary method of coming down 
the (till appeared so to astonish her that she turned tail and 
rush'd into the shola. 1 waited for him to stop and give me 
.1 ( un r shot than the round hid! he was making of himself, 
hut he would not, so I fired just as he entered the shola. 

1 nun ts said I hit him, hut I douln it, as his mode of entering 
ihi i •! i w \s ,i drain) that I vi.ii un-tUMil) from laughing 
In t ul ul going iiosi iirst .is a la ar ought to do, lie i ntcred 
I il n\<i h< < Is ivutly as th< hath quin at a pantomime 
'i' 1 iis iji[« u through tht wall of a house As soon as he 

it oil into th» wood hr sal down and liogan roanng most 
|t ><h, <\(tv loir hung answrrrd hy a large hlack 
1,11 A \ \s n was getting dark w< had not time to mike 
< h < t i varih so we gave it up hranns was quite 
t tint w< should fmd him m tin morning, hut we did 
i ! i nl in \ , r saw him again 

It .u ms to be a peculiarity with bears, at any rate with 
th< Indian tx*ar. that they must always bite something when 
<h» \ are wounded. One day I was out looking for a tiger 
"I'* n I came across an old hear sitting up busily scratching 
hirvlf, | stalked close up to her (a little over twenty 
>ariK>, by which time she had commenced feeding again, so 
I viuiud till she turned towards me when IsdrojijvKd^ h^r 
' v,t ' 1 >' hall between the shoulders. However, up she 
s" 1 ami began staging out most lustily, so I gave her 
'mother which broke her fore leg, when she instantly seized 
*md crushed it to pieces, I could hear the bones breaking. 
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A third shot finished the savage old brute . 1 Sh was t 
very handsome and very large female, measuring six % 
taro inches as she lay. Another day I knocked over so 
old she bear on her tracks, but before she gave up the 
ghost she gbt one of her fore jkiws in her mouth, her fangs* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1IJLX SHOOriNG ON THK NFU.Glf KKK1KS, 

ANNAMULLIES, and pulniks. 

' ^ MI lTlun T *"‘ T " I'^AHUV UROOO- 

.... , . W1 At KU* in IHf’R —Ml (ill U KIHKIh M M rii» 

IBI N -IH| y|jVsi»»I»i°Bu' u .IU ,, ' S * ms:| »*»T««HHWTnWt TO 

II Mins, or THI IHIX- .rAv.Mn'J'T; sr '‘ l -* 1 ^KUCUr 

I'DRsiuroy UIKX-MI I\uh ! tM * m A '" V! T* ACHn V* Of 111* 

lilt \ MAH OCK-S '™ R ,K>U) ASi ' 1H ® WOVMIHM* 

IIOM|> “ KODSI4 w mt I "MICHAKI-S I UtK A C I UHL hflAVF* J OO 

HR IM?“ “ ° r W**"**™ - rt.K t.« ,M- 01 „ 

fi|fki N ^ u " e * ,s 49 . I went to England and did not return 
g£lfc| *° M J dras t'N November, 1852. In the following 

cunoiw « , macte atl t:xcursion *0 the Seven Pagodas, a 

o pace like the Tunbridge Weils rocks mag- 
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nified ; some of them having been formed' into beautiful 
temples covered with carvings of figures, of men and 
animals, &c.. very well executed, 

I especially noticed two monkeys, one flcaing the other, 
cut out of the hard stone, also two elephants with a man 
seated, and in .another temple, the figure of a man milking 
a buffalo whilst she licks her calf, evidently by the same hand 
which carved the elephants. Some of the temples formed 
by detached masses of stone were very beautiful, esjiecially 
one* with four columns of great height, which was most 
elegant in shape. 

In September, 1853, 1 went on a trip to Ihdnree, ulmur 
twenty six miles from Mangalore, and began again my sport 
tng days, first In sitting up all night for a tigei whit h would 
not come, and in the day tine looking tor Iwars which w*n 
not at home . or away our the hills a-, a last ho[H* of motin, 
sonu* sort ot game , but not a thing did I st e. 

On the ith Octobei, in the same ytar, I started with 
Swct t and Digby for a trip to Davaroy droog, anti .1 inou 
miviahle ten days' sport I ik \ < 1 had. 'I he only result was 
that I and both my companions caught very bad fevers. 
Digby was taken ill a day or two before me, and Sweet 
the same day ; my attack was very severe, in fact it rested t* 
the turn of a hair whether I was to live or*die. *f 5 hank God’ 
the turn was on the suit* of life ; but who would have thought 
that we should have got fever at Davaroy -droog, RS l f 
supposed to be quite safe. On the 30th of November * 
went up with bweet before the Medical Board, and we wert 
ordered to the hills till the end of March, with extension uf 
leave if necessary. We left Bangalore on tath Reeep , t* r < 
arriving at Ootacnmtind at sunset on the 15th, ^*** 
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view of the place waS not very picturesque, and very un- 
Indian ; my first impression was that t should not like It, 
but this soon changed. Next day I was up and out soon 
after sunrise, found the ground * covered with white hoar 
host, and the air delightfully cool and invigorating, and I 
was much surprised to meet several rosy cheeked children. 

It was when on the Nldgherries that I first saw an 
ibex and was introduced to certainly one of the most 
plus mt .vs w<li as most exciting sports of Southern India, 

I cannot do Ixtui than quote what Hawkeye says about 
this imm.il and its pursuit “The Nielghrrry wild goat 
{!/( ) t > t i /,\\ is st\l<<! !>\ j< rdon though I think 

mount un _ou i mitt tppiopmtt t< rm is i sjhuiS of the 
s » * ipM il tmuiw t'i Smith* rn Imhi th< onl\ other 

I m i ol g it ippuuthing in hk< m >> to it la tug tht iahr of 
th Hii iu i (//< n,,fta ,// I Our mountain go it is 

1 tm l\ I n i\ ilmost , i\ i massoils tmmul animal, with 
s h< it I nnl nmukibh strong biloik, ahtiw earns*, 

1 "'1 "ill nlilxd up ioniluning stitngth md agilitj, 

" n Ol t > lx hold tin ir h lints hi gr< g iriows md th< dots 

i" i in’ met with st patate from the Hock or herd, though 
nults of t< n ,ue , the latter are considerably larger than the 
f< malts and as they grow* old assume a peculiar distint tii e 
ipixaiaiKt , rhe hair of the batk becoming lighter, almost white 
m some instant es, while that on the flank darkens, causing what 
is talli d a saddle to appear, and from that time they become 
known to slukdries as the Saddle back of the herd, an object 
ot ambition in the ejes, of the true sportsman," 


tam., < “^ ra , Gray. The term varryatt being composed of two 

amu '°«*K « ptecynce, and AM a £wt 
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* “ 1| is a pleasant sight to watch a herd of ibex when 
undisturbed, the l^ds frisking here and 'that* op, pinnacles 
or ledges of rocks and beetling cliffs where there seems 
scarcely safe foothold for anything much huger that* a grass- 
hopper, the old mother looking calmly on. Then again, 
sue the caution observed in taking up their resting or 
abiding places for the day, where they may be warmed 
by the sun, listening to the roar of many waters, figuratively 
we may snv, chewing the cud of contentment and giving 
themsthts up to the full enjoy nv nt of then nomadic lift am! 
us romantic h tunts I'suilly Im fore reposing, one of tl>< 
herd generally an old dee* m iv he observed intends gt'imj 
JUIow, appircntly scanning ton -pot in the range ol h*r 
Mston sometimes <01 halt ail hour or more Im fore slu i> 
satisfied that all is well hut strange to sa\ seldom 01 lit” r 
looking up to tht rock, al>o\c I h< n !>• ing satisfu d < n th 
one side she follows the same prot < s> on tin othei evtntuilK 
c dml\ l>uig down contented with th< precautions sh' has 
taken Her post as sentinel is ge ne tally a preuninent one on 
thetdgcoi corner of some ledge, wc 11 she lured f ream tht wind 
and wanned by the sun, along which the herd dispose tht m* 
selves as inclined, fully trusting in the watchful guardian 
whose manoeuvres I have been describing ; should die 
sentinel be joined by another, or her kid come and' 
down by her, they invariably place themselves back W 
back, or in such a manner that they can keep a good look 
out on either side. A solitary male goes through all 
by himself, and wonderfully careful he is, but when with 
the herd he reposes in security, having it to the female 8 w 
take precautions for their mutual safety. 

" Although so wary in their habits, these animal 8 a * 
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times, not so difficult to stalk as the sambur ; with the 4 %# 
favourable, they can usually he easily approached from above; 
thor conduct also when suddenly alarmed by the Oracle of a 
iifle iMunous , instead or a steady m direct flight as when , 
th(> ss t or smell their enemy, they start about from rock 
to rock in a bewildered manner, at times squatting tike 
huts thm springing up with a shrill whistle, hesitating 
f>r a moment which line to take, all the time affording 
( | poi tunm* i 'u the spoilsman to pick and choose his 
shot 

I* ii l< s th< it in* m> man th**) ha\r a very wi!) poicher 
t> ml omt vi tin It’optrd, w hi r« \ < r ib* \ «u e found, 
th n ts uttillv will tin marks of this the ir steahhv foe be 

I t i 1 i mm tin m r> strong sunt imuttd b) th* ibt \, 

' s i 'K tin in »li , tin lu.ptrd has no difficult) in finding 

II jo* \ ex! l Ixlnvt m in) fall victims to its rapacious 

in iw 

1< im mind th* pursuit of the ib« \ is more exciting 

11 1' i'»l tlunthitol th* stag I he jk ril th u attends the 

xh ntuu on the <rtgs and fearful precipices, where the 
'l 11 " 1 1 > at, the grand and sublime scenety, the giddy 

ht 'ghts and sombre depths, the danger and difficulty of the 
■'tills all combine in adding to the charms and attractions 
ol llu l Hirsuit < and make a man feel proud pf his success 
wIkii he has brought to bag a fine old saddle back." 

1 h< ibex generally go in herds from six to ten, but at 
turns they are found in much greater numbers. On the 
V 1 *!. 1854, when creeping over the crest of a hill in 
«hi*is Vail* y, on the Annamullies, I found myself 
j U du ’*> ,n die midst of at least sixty, and at another time 
Utm * u P° n * herd of twentyaseven. Both Chese herds 
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were extremely wild, which was accounted for faun their 
having been lately harassed by hill men, the ^Moodkmas, who 
had constructed across one of their runs, a barrier of stodt 
bushes, forming a strong hedge, with weak places ten or 
twelve feet apart ; across which* a strong running noose was 
firmly secured. The ibex were then driven up to that 
barriers and were ruthlessly snared and sltot 

Jerdon's description of this animat is as follows 
“ The adult male is a dark sepia brown, with a pale reddish 
brown saddle more or less marked, and paler brown on the 
sides and beneath. Legs somewhat grizzled with white, 
dark brown lit front, and paler posteriorly. The head is 
dark, grizzled with yellowish brown, and the eye is sur- 
rounded by a pale fawn-coloured ring. Horns short, much 
curved, nearly in contact at the base, gradually diverging, 
strongly keeled internally, round externally, with numerous 
close rings not so prominent as in the Tahr. There is a 
large callous sjx>t on the knees surrounded by a fringe of 
hair, and the male has a short stiff mane on the neck and 
withers. The hair is short, thick and coarse.'' 1 

It w’as on the 6th of March, 1854 that 1 killed my fin>t 
ibex. I had gone on the znd with Urine to an old ruined 
Tappu Station between the Avalanche and Sispara. We 
walked the last fourteen miles to get ourselves in trim* 0° 
arriving, 1 found my tent already pitched and all very two* 
foruble. The next morning, the 3rd,,*we were out bf d* 
o’clock and went over a mountain where Brine a short dole 

1 Mr. Lydeker, in an article in the Ftdd newspaper of Watch f#» 
ibfla, states that the Niclgherry ibex has a beard, which fattttiwote 
point of distinction between the Waiiatu and the Talir. TWs tppw** 
to be a mistake, as the ibex of the Niclgherries has no be«ro.--So. 
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before had seen frori* forty lo fifty ibex and had shot five*,, 
We did oot see one, so bivouackdrl under a tide for breakfast; 
and waited till it a as time to waSteh for sambur, meanwhile 
I amused myself drawing ib«r and deer on the barkless trunk 
of an old tree, Nothing appearing and being" a very long 
dist nice from home, we proceeded by the side of a splcnpft 
forest stretching the whole extent of a long valley, and con- 
tinuing down to the low country ; in crossing a tittle branch 
sholu, a large sambur jumped up in front of the shilcarie who 
got frantically txated, and, on his pointing out to me the stag 
standing broadside on, not above fifty yards off, 1 took what 
I thought was a very cool jx>t, lntt somehow or other 
mantgtd to send the ball just over his back. I was awfully 
disgusted at the miss, particularly as a little farther oct a 
jungle cock llew up into a true and I knocked him over with 
a lull thiotigh his body. A few minutes afterwards 1 saw 
alum! stunting breast on looking at me about eighty yards 
ofl I could only see her neck and half her chest, but being 
d< i' i mint d it possible to retrieve my former wretched Shot 1 
took v steady aim, put a ball in the centre of the lower part , 
of h<r neck, and another from the second barrel into the 
luck of h« r neck as she dashed away, and l found her stone 
dead a short wdy in the jungle. 

On the 6th we were out soon after eight a.m„ to stalk 
tl« gtound on the right of the road to Sispara, in hopes of find* 
,n K diev , we had some splendid views of the jungle, hills and 
pwcipius on our right, and halted for breakfast at ten, without 
ha\mg sicn a single animal. The ibex hill we intended 
ciulnii^ was coveted with mm so we started for another 
hill on our left. Brine was rather seedy, preferring to remain 
f,u,< t so 1 wetM up alone and soon came on plenty of marks 
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and the shikarie declared he could smell the Presently 

he stopped and pointed; I took a step forward and saw a 
doe Uhjx feeding about sixty yards below ; as- she turned and 
exposed her side, 1 bred, saw the ball strike and 1 gave her 
the contents of the other barrel as she dashed away, hut 
soon she fell over and in her struggles rolled down a preci- 
pice full eighty feet in height ; I found her quite dead at the 
bottom, a fine beast with good horns. After cutting off her 
head 1 went dawn to Brine who was 
waiting for us below, and after stopping 
there some time proceeded to watch for 
sambur, the shikanes going up to the top 
of a high hill Wc had not waited long 
when we saw three ibex come over a 
. nr ji/tiT /etr hill some distance away; one a large 

buck standing on the sky line looking out. As soon as 

they had all disappeared I started to stalk them with Brine’s 
shikarie, who had come down from the hill, but they had not 
waited for us. 



Meanwhile Brine had moved from where we had left 
him and we saw him stalking four ibex, all apparently very 
large bucks; however, it turned out that he had not seen 
these large ones, but only the outward sentinel above, a 
female, which he stalked to within sixteen paces and put a 
ball through her head ; she rolled over and over down the 
hill, the remainder of the herd, nine in number dashing away, 
his second bullet scattering the dust over some of them ; d**? 
came along the rocks over which 1 had been stalking and hy 
running round under tin shoulder of the hill 1 crept «' tr 
the top just as they were all passing some seventy y* 1 ^* 
below me; I fired at the lagg< ,t looking buck at d* e 



tiger (THE DOG) ADD .TDK WHttltttD tt«X. t»» 

moment be had caught Eight of me, heard the bdl 
strike him and then fired the other barret at another targe 
fellow as he went away, but missed him- l immediately took 
the light rifle, fired again at him, and hearing the hit dis- 
tinctly, I fired the second barrel at a third buck as he dashed 
up the opposite spur of the hill, but the ball struck close 
along side of him. The shikarie said if any were hit I 
should find them lying down further on, as a wounded ibex 
ne ver goes ftr , sure enough a few yards further On I saw 
him lying on a rock; he got up before I could shoot and 
ran into a shola dose at hand, a sure sign of being hard hit, 
as ibex never enter the woods if they can help it. 

As soon as Brine came up we had a search for him, but 
it being sunset and getting dark we gave it up and turned 
homewards, intending ty look for him on the morrow. The 
next morning we started a little before eight with alt the 
coolies and Brine's three dogs to look in the shola for my 
wounded ibex. After beating for some time we heard his 
dog Iiger baying at something; from the noise we thought 
it must he a bear or a tiger, but in about five minutes out 
rushed the ibex with the dog after him. Brine fined but the 
Iwll passed in and out of the skin on the back without 
injuring the spine. As soon as he got to the top of the 
hill he turned to bay, rearing and butting at the dog like an 
old billy goat and keeping Mr. Tiger at a very respect- 
able distance, I ran up the hill and put a ball into him, but 
•t diil not stop him ; again and again he came to bay, when 
another ball through the shoulders rolled him over and over 
down ibi* hill : a noble animal of immense size ; he was thirty- 
nine and a half inches (three feet three and a half inches) at 
thn shoulder ; my shot yesterday had struck him too far back. 



taa mal lock's bukualow. 

his horns were rather stumpy from age. He Was » very black 
old saddle back. 

In July, t$54, 1 bought Matlock's Bungalow for 200 
rupees . 1 In June, in the following year, I wan out there nidi 
Michael, and one day on reluming from ibex' shooting when 
passing through a shots we came upon the fresh track of a 
cheeta or tiger. We pushed on, and Michael, who was a few 
yards in front of me, put up his rifle and filed. 1 saw some- 
thing brown dash on and asked — “ Was*that a cheeta ? " 



Utt HUt f n A M* < 


u No,” he cried, u A ttoyal tiger / 1 He hud not ht* «wn riik 
but a *>hort stocked one of Clogston's, and in following the 

1 This is the famous Hut at Pykara, where for many <t V W he 
the pleasure of entertaining ami showing *pc»rt to so many of his fmftdM 
amongst th<m the latt Pi uhc Pi edmdk ol bchteswig Holstein* tht» 

Sir Victor Hrooke, Bob 1 ago, and the oldest and most intlWMUe 01 a«» 
General Michael. The hut was still in his possession at hi* decease* 
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tiger up we found that he had missed him. Though he has 
knocked over so many elephants and constantly been *r, 
jungles full of tigers, this was the firs* shot he ’fever had*at 
one. Two days after, Clogston,* another famous elephant 
shot, who was also with us, fell in with a tiger lying down, 
awl sulked him to within seventy yards. He took a steady 
shot and struck him so severely, that the hind quarters ap» 
p art d to bo paralysed, hut he crawled away end C wisely 
’ did not lollow him ; he described the fury of the beast, 
when hit, as wry grand. It is the first he also ever had a 
shot at curious tli.it two great elephant hunters should be 
out here together, and both have their first shots at tigers 
within three days. 

Hut to return to our ibex. Oik* day in June, 1856, 1 had 
an exuting but unsuccessful stalk after a grand old saddle 
back, while waiting for the mist to clear, as we bad seen 
quite ire sti tracks, 1 sat de»wn ; suddenly in a rift of the mist, I 
saw an old black ibex moving along the hill in the direction 
oi .1 bluff rot k, I was up and after him at once ; he kept 
su.ulil} on. and though once or twice 1 got Within 140 
yards, 1 would not risk the shot. He certainly was a 
splendid old fellow, his saddle and neck looking quite 
I was most anxious to get him, and that made 
me lose- him, for just as we got Id the top of a steep hill 
iTH ' 1 expected to catch sight of him Sgppe distance beyond, 

1 xaw him much nearer, and creeping forward 1 got within 
sexenty yards Of him: he was standing stem on. Instead 
of wailing, as 1 ought to have done, for him to turn, 1 
stepped to one side to gel a belter shot, he saw me at once, 
d . ni on some twenty paces, and then stood broad 

hl< ‘ C)U ’ iuc * 1 a n ‘ ce shot ; but I was too hurried, and being 
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rather blown, missed him clean. I ran forward and saw 
him standing at the corner of a rock but I was too fete; 
as I pulled the trigger he disappeared and l heard the ball 
strike the rock, and there was an end of it 



IHb (l ) ' WPI f H CA 

One morning in Ot tolar, 1856 I went with Michael 
to Codaka-MulUy, .1 well-known ibex hill; we had to take 
a rope to lulp us to scale the almost [>er(»endicular preci- 
pices so as to reach the upper plateau. At one part we were 
stopped by a ledge which overhung the rock, but working 
round and with the help of the rope, we eventually gaitfW 
the plateau. Wc soon came upon the tracks of our game, 
anti at the furtln r end we saw an ibex I) ing down on son* 
rocks 1 think lie saw us, but as he did not appear to ke 
alarmed, Michael slid down under cover of the grass till 1* 
got within a hundred yards — his ball struck just too to* 



michail’s him iai 

The moment he fired I ran a* hard as I Could over the hill 
art d came upon the ibex standing broadside on* about seventy 
yards off, fired, and down he fell ott his side. As I ran up 
a small kid crossed my path, and* as we wanted meat 1 shot 
it at the rep<> rt the wounded Ibex jumper! up at my feet ; 
l fired again and missed it, and it ran into some dense 
bushes overh tnging a fearful precipice. 1 crept down after 
it and while so occupied heard Michael fire ; 1 thought he 
hid fallen in with my wounded one. but found on returning 
tint he hul kill* ,1 a fine buck It hippimd thus the heat 
lx n s \<i\ gu.it he (Mu hu< 1) hti laid down umlir a tree*, 
hit suing i fi< h truk » lose to him in somi bush's, told 
\tl< \ I i Ink it < t i s< <• what it was and got up to be* 
n iK v Ik lout iiishid a buik ib, s h, put Ix'th balls into 
linn ml linidud Inm oil with anothet killing lu in close to 
til, ul^< ,,t i pnu|»u, , 1 1 whith hid h< fallen Iv would 
i)< \ < i h i\ i lx i n s, < a again 

W, du.d.d on lining t Mm un 1< r a projictiitg rock 
»H id n/ i wild uni in ignitiu nt \i«w, and cut Alley to 
link I n iih wound'd Im ast and shoot it, gn mg him my 
nil* hut tiking off one of the cips for ft ir of accident. 
W e In ard a shot far dowm below us and after a considerable 
turn U |> came our other man. who had been sent back some 
uwplt of thousand feet up the mountain for another cap. 
After giving him what was necessary, away he jvertt down 
the prtnpuous skit* where 1 should have thought even an 
ibex could not have gone, and we soon heard another shot 
1,1 du< tim <* they return, d , At!. > had killed one. whether 
mmc or not be was unable to say, it had fallen down a 
P i< ipico where even he could not get at it. 

One day when out stalking sarnbur i came upon a herd of 
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ibex nine in number with one fine large black fellow am o n gst 
them. The old buck soon laid down amongst his wives,* 
small brown buck going higher up the hill as a sentinel 
After carefully surveying the ground he also laid down, at 
then had to make a long circuit to get al them, jt being very 
doubtful whether 1 could out-nian<euvre the sentinel * The 
wind being all right, 1 took off my shoes when 1 got to the 
top of the hilt and crept cautiously along ; jiresently the 
heads of some' of the does appeared below me, they were up 
and alarmed not at me but at some coolies who were passing 
along a road below ; it was some time before 1 could make 
out the black buck. At last I saw him, still tying down, took 
a steady shot at him, the ball caught him just behind the 
withers and In* n< ur iom lb w.h a magmfitt nt old sacidl 
back. 1 he height at the shoulder intt)»lwo inches, unu«. 
ference of fori arm tvuhi in* hi s from tin point of th< n >s 
to end of tul lift) and a hill inches, chr,t to tail thut\ n s !ii 
and a (plain r uuhi-. mw to root ol horn twijw and a In'! 
mcht s I h< suiury whire I killt d him was wild md 
magnificent in tin ixtrum 

l hi \ arc \ «r) quit k of hearing and fiom the ntimlxi of 
loose stones abf>ut, one has to lie very careful, and 1 »«•* 
often obliged to take off my shoes when stalking them. 
When at the hut on June 1 2 th, 1857, I was off by daylight 
to the lower crags, but found nothing, and the wind chang* 
ing l went to the end of the big crag sholn m» Os to inert the 
wind, sending Francis my shikarn , to look over the ground 
lower down. A liule htghu up I saw .1 black buck with a 
doe 1 wnulnd them lot a shoit unit and us 1 could no* 
sec Francis, started for the stalk , taking off my shoes when 
near the spot. The broken, ground was beautiful for stalking 
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lin ,i 1 was able to get within thirty-five yard* of them. They 
vK-re both lying down. Just as I raised my rifle the buck 
looked up and saw me, but it was too late, for the next 
worn! a ball from the big rifle was crashing through his 



s k< 1 ’ < 1 I h< v w< re up m a moment and distpjw aud down 
tin mck but I knew the saddle Utck was done for. I ran 
on to the < dge and saw him below me on his side, giving his 
' asl knk the dot Minding near him, but before I could putt 
’ht tri«jg< 1 she was off ; 1 waited for her to stop at a rock, 
and as die dui so, 1 fired and heard the tell, but she dashed 
nn as 1 1 unhurt 1 saw htr faitlv-t down stagtpting !>} the 
' * 1 prtupiu*. and alter one or two stni^glis to ketp 
k" fi t mil she went clean down into the \all<_) below. 1 
ttiiuli d ncarl) all the wind out of me for Francis, as a thick 
m v * tov vting everything was coming up; at last he came and 
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I trudged home " koosh,” leaving the meri to skin the ib« 
arid bring in what meat they wanted. 

One or two rtnore extracts from my journal and 1 th folr 
I shall have said enough about ibex shotting. * But the 
sport is so exeking. and at the same times, being: carried 00 
amongst the highest mountains, and amidst such magnificent 
scenery, so exhilarating, that I may Ik; pardoned for dwelling 
so much upon it 

» I out ieryiatl> one morning when l jpame sud- 
denly upon a doc ibex and a hall grown hid. not wishing 
to disturb the m, I cri j>t bath to !• rani is and we agreisl tn 
look just b« 1 ond thtni and >»e il tluri was a buik /is I 
cranrd over the rock I saw a Luge biown buck looking it 
tne about si\t\ lards oil his hind fjuirvrs huldt n hi t 
rock. I firuj, hi anl tlx till, ran on and saw the Jurd 
consisting of .1 don n 01 mint, galloping down tht sul< 01 
the slope about a Initidud and lorn iimls away altn 
going a slunt <li>linu tin \ stood luwilditcd when l igtin 
fired and hit a dot as 1 was following hi r, out boltid tie 
brown buck from a hollow he ran ilmut two hundred lards 
and thin sit down on hi-, haumhts prev nil) sinking on his 
side; there were two small bucks on the rocks above him, 
and the old fellow, after looking at them for some time, 
to my astonishment jumped up, disappeared behind some 
rocks, and was out of sight by th*‘ time 1 had got up 
to wluii he hail been lying. 1 followed the wounded doe 
until her traiks disipptand our a most frightful precipice 
which was quite imjxissible to descend, so I had to give her 
up. I hate leaving a wounded animal, but there was ho help 
for it. As I returned up the hill I thought to myself, ** WcH. 
this is neat, I shall lose them both, but not without another 
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try so away I wfent to hunt up tMknwks of the buck; t 
took them up where it had laid down And followed them 
along ‘he of the hill to the rock*, beyond which we bat 
all trace ; hut white hunting in the only direction he could 
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precipice" 'j * r< t Y Sl ? pe with bu * hes overhanging a fearful 
near the ,.,t S9W . ranc ‘ 8 ’ wbo was some distance from me and 
ke, give a sudden start; look behind him, and, than 
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make signs to me to come quick. Come quick, indeed, tm 
such ground i Picking my way carefully 1 got tfp to him at 
last, he pointed, and there was the ibex lying on A rack 
below me. 1 planted a ball just behind the shoulder sad 
In* fell over on his side, but in the death struggles he rolled 
olT the rock, and in another minute would have tumbled 
iner the pm ipiee into ih<- jungles far below, had nut the 
horns caught , fast in the bough of a rhododendron hush. 
The hind legs wire within a \ard of the pmipite. and a 
trt mendotis, oiu it was, if l may judge from the sound oi ih 
fall when we tumbled the both our after securing tin head 
It was indeed a close shave ot losing hint We had a rou!>h 
st ramble to get down to him, but a worse one to git hid 
I was quiti in i tremble lor leir that Front is would In null'd 
i>\er l>\ the w< ight of the il>< \ whi n he unhook'd h"’ 
fiom the bush. lie was a tine old saddle l>a< k with good 
horns. 

Thi re was a well known old saddle back which frr 
(]u« nted the roiks alwuit Kodakarii.il, whose head and In >1 n 
it was nn anilution to add to nn trophies. 1 had mam • 
stalk alter lum. but he alwujs managed tt» give me the slip 
One evening when busy drawing, the lmy who I h* 
stationed at the look-out, came running in to say that tin 
saddle hark was in sight. 1 starlet! off at once, and whtU 
got to th« st ttion, on putting up the glasses, there- sl1 ^ 
enough, was my old friend. Me was busy at his cvetW 
nn al, keeping a sharp look-out, and < lose to the edge *>f 
precipice, which, with an occasional break of slope and rod 
went clean dowm to the low country. , 

The difficulty was to get down to him without tw ,n 
seen ; fortunately the wind was all right, and the mist. 
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I have so often Abused, d*d me good service now, enabling 
me to get down the steep slope and under the cover of an 
intervening spur without disturbing tfec ibex. With both 
barrels of my old Ross on full cock I noiselessly mounted 
i\b iiMin and as I craned o\cr it, almost at my feet I 
siw ins hoin uul then his ht ad* I moved half a step 

loiw ird to in uw*r his body, but he saw me and was 

down out oi si^ht tn ft wont! ! dashed forward and 
,a\ him nnkii„ traik* some thirt> yards below me* I 

w\ fiivi irinny to fm\ when he ptilic «) up for a moment, 

w\ l tin n I j)i!l<i! the tu^gei and a bullet from thf true and 
Imhiul td< i nth \\< nt clashing through his should* is, he 
tiicd to didi awa\ but topph d over a nuk\ pnuptic and 
d >i] trt * l in th< mist Hut wh< re * 1 ortunatcly ihtre was 

1 i 'ii si *[m btloct coinini* to tin find precipice, but so \ < ry r 
p tl n h< (mil 1 >i mdv ha\ < stopped theie unless the 
1 m» u is -i and bin which is v t r \ thick* had hold him 
b*nm s thioui^h the nust wr t ould make nothing ol it but 
i'h< ’ it t b tod a tilth . I tnuld mc hi > Hack jor some dis- 
l,,K{ 41 un \s thcr* was ph ntv ol glass to hold on by, \u 
( uu 011 >1) dc >(< nded, and at the bottom oi the slope there he 
*as stone dt ad. 


1 hus died, as 1 &uppoMx! b the old saddle buck of Koda* 
karnal Daniel { the hoy) says he has kuown him for eight 
VL irs and “ no nth man n<\u could shoot him* VVe 
ll,ou ^ up his head, though I did not half like the scramhlt 
J'l> th( t<q>vKi dope with m> ntlc m one hand, for a slip 
Ja< kw.iuU would have caused me to reach the low countrj’ 
sotm ';' ,m '* quicker than I ever intended. 

ihe ho)s next day went down and brought home 
tl( ^in and meat To my great disappointment Daniel 
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declared that the buck 1 killed was after aUdnot the frH f 
buck of Kodakamal; that he had teea the ^mcin'Puteeii 
the rocks below, whilst they were skinning t$* dead ibex, 
and that hi* has a white patch on his hack f agme like doth 
put there,** and my cook corroborates this Tj|#e one 1 killed 
has a fine dark brown almost black skin with 'a grey saddle, 
horns thirteen inches long, and eight and $. h^df round the 
base —not a bad buck. 

On the tqth ot June 1XO2. when .-.hooting on tht f^ulnb s 
i kilh 1 th< finest old saddle ba. k that ever fell t<» mi 
nth l was out aftet S unbur whin 1 saw j tm< old htuk 
ibt \ Kin 4 on a ruik tinder a trr < so I set to work to still 
him lo i\oid making any rw»iv I took off my shots hull 
touinl h< h.ttl moved from whit* 1 had last sun him an<! is 
I < n jit slow Iv tnd t uitiousK tloi^ tht « dge of tie slopi 1 
< night sight tit loin about tit tv 01 *a\tv yards tielnw in* 1 
i mil in' mi his l« gs and l was not tirtam whether h- vtts 
tan hng tip 01 h ng down 1 1 * was bnuuKuh on 1 m«tiL 
lo,v with th* hit bun lot mv I ling I hrrdand heaid the tdi 
so him u.tggi r anti irv to r* umr hitn-e II and then tall our 
in his death stiugglis hi rulh d (illy or sixty yatds turtb# r 
down, but his boms catching in a strong tuft of grass, stopped 
him rifom going right down into the low country. He * iLS 
a magnificent old fellow 1 eould not make him #nore lhan 
forty inches at the shoulder, fair measurement Shakespw 
m his Iwiok viy* that some han toadied fifty irtdv 1 * 1 i” 1 * * 
think h<* must have been misinformed. 

I will fun h m\ dx x sj>mt with (he stalk after the tfuw®* 
legged buck tit Naadgany. I will just police that the crow* 
here seem very fond of settling ujKm animals.'’ ^ An old 
flew on an flies 1 was stalking, and perching on *** **** 
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probably toW it of tk% thwatteiHsd danger, as It suddenly 
ci AMtl feeding and walked off, and the other evening a 
crow settled on one of the horn* of a Sfuajkir 1 was 
vaulting. w 

On Saturday, 3rd March, 1870, 1 was up at dawn and 
ut »t to the Big Hill ibex ground to sketch ; having fated on 
a h| «> i I sU to work sending Francis to look out, he presently 
came back and reported a herd of fifteen ibex on Big;; Hill ; 
h>' >;.i l that ?h< •<• was a buck . amongst them very lame, so 
l u: !,j> t<. Itav .1 look, and there was a buck hobbling 
dlor.;< t'n thrv»* It ‘14s ; from the shaduws 1 t>»uM nut toll 
v. iu- ;i saddle Uuk, so l started for a stalk ami if 
tM !>.*-' the hunt: dup \\V dinged round behind 
.m is>tr hill where uv could "<*i a good view* without 
o o*. n ‘t ib* rn six of th<. herd were busy feeding, and 
l ' ,T ‘i » time I touUl not st;v the others, at Iasi 1 spied 

^'vS- i a *o!iury tree, am! tie iv amongst the, an was a 
l, *tk 1 mad** sort* hr was the lamr- parts ami pretty 
s ° { *” ^ ■« l - thr one 1 h.i^f utumded at ( hristtnas ; the only 
l ‘ lm s l ha« bothered mf* was that hr appeared to have only out* 
" ,,r!! ?!l ^ I might not h-ive not iris 1 this defect on 4 r/ormcr 

nt-Ciisum. He was Ixautifully situated for 4 stalk* so t put on 
°iy goloshes; whilst watching him* a doe came up and lay down 
alongside of him* l was afraid she would spoil my staklk* but 
l * lt: l,m, olatum of the ground enabled me to approach within 
^ few yards, and when 1 raised my head ifjprc was the doe 
on the rock above looking out, but I was able to keep a tuft 
0 setuh between her head and mine, I craned over to 
nr llv ‘ bu-k* but lie was mn where we had km seen him i af. 
^p lur ward and the doe was off the rock ami t saw the Saddle 
ck ilukin U *racks with the rest about forty ymtd* pt | 
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fired my first barrel without effect, but took & steadier Ufa 
with the other and gave him a regular stag^e^er, however, 
he held on over the hilL Hastening after him, t came upon 
the herd, but there was no saddle back with them ; Frajieis 
called out “ There's the big one— shoot" He was tinder a 

rock close to me, 1 saw his head and was going to plug him in 
the ear, when he moved and 1 knocked Him AVer with a body 
shot to my disjp|>ointmem he was not the lame buik and 
had only one horn . and when tin v vv« re skinning him I vnm 
to tin furthi r ridge, but could see nothing Three davs 
.dtt i 1 went to finivh mv skt nh, and whilst tlomg so 1 i in* •. 
r* poited a Ik rd of thiru* u ibe \ with tin lame burk arnnn^a 
them Thr) wire on some ro* ks on Big Hill slope. Iwsrtti*- 
full) situated for a stalk so alt* r finishing nl) drawing »< 
worktd round thr opjx*site hill and ticowioitred tin in hr 
unfortunatr K a dor* popped ht r hr ad up over the ridg* aid 
saw us Prr s< ntl) the whole h* rd movrd up the hill so I 
had to grt alxivr tin in, md on hxikuvg over saw them laloft 
gradual!) coming up towards me i'nluckdv a voting d"* 
caught s’glu of the top of mv topi* ami comment'd 
whistling and as the) sr parut* *1 l caught sight of thr Ian* 
buck bitwun two do* > about tight)' yard«s*nway I took as 1 
thought a steady aim at him, but there was no thud. Titty 
were out of sight in a moment, and on dashing forward down 
the steep hill, I tripjjed up and fell clean on my forehead and 
nose which nearly stunned me. As l scrambled Up 1 wflS 
only just in time to see the herd careering away down bek>*> 
th* thr < i -I* gg*’d buck keeping well up with them. 
appeared to have but one for' leg, with a lump whetc the 
other leg ought to have been. 1 should have liked very 
much to have bagged him and seen whether he was I* 001 
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without a %. or whether it hid rotted off, hut I never saw 
him again. It was a bad miss. 11m wind was blowing 
strong ; I was perhaps too eager, still it was a bad miss, 
turn it and wist it how I would. 
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Chapter vil 

ELEPHANTS. 


lilt INDIAN MJrrHAKT — IN CAJT1VITY ~~ THEIR kUftU s.V.AHH 

- rim* ftiuviut s» vvoms*** loiwnwitotc ry wm&hrM- 

TfON-~ *1 I'PHANrs IN Ittfcm Will) *TA1 b THMI) Nmtft OP ftHUMr- 
UOJmtRIVI EXAMPLES Ob f NOINf VftfMG -fttftfc* |kl*»*~CRimO*l WKLV 
STM KWH THEM — MV MUST Tl'SM * -THE TU»K*|I WITHOtft A 1AII- 
A H AWSlNG INUDrNT~RL*&*»H\NT AMI* IU>UN -COillNO UN A HMD *XU 
THE mUMT^Am Rl or A YOt NL*mt -THE T^HIJEA TURNED— KSMA 
OVER WLAf»~~A STRANCJIr XHU1 ~ l-AST IRIP AFTER ife^HAWtS- THlM*KUt 
IVSRfcR Of HASmNOGK -HI* DEATH- Mil LAST* LU*HA*r~ BROOM. W 
I HE CHARGE* 


one time during my service I hfcd a gocxl dtul to 
do with the Indian elephant, both wild and m 
captivity. I was in charge of one of the largr 
teak forests in Southern lmlia— the AnnaniuUiea---where the 



wild elejdiam roamed at will. I had a number of t^roc 
elephants employed to drag Ember to ttabtimlfc , lajftOW 
days before iron had taken the place 
of teak wood was used in ship building, fc&llfej.M * 
supply to the Bombay Dock Yard. Tbe-tepk tipWl# 
large beams or planks as they ore called to Wf# 

tng about twenty-six feet in length, and flN^^wsPra to 
teen inches square throughout — not a V#*y 
elephant to drag. A bole is ctic at mpf* 
a thick drag rope is tied to Rf this the .,■1^' 

mouth, dragging the beam -aldagsiifo^.e^llMi^ .• r®* 


m 


tree with bkWmlc. and then bulls k wmtfe mto*** 
Besides dragging IM beams m» the stack yai^ ik^<lt!)i^ts 
, t Ko pile them nm over the other with the utmost regularity ; 
no nun ohiM do it better. When the logs have been 
buwght to the stack where they are to Ik* piled* the drag 
ropt lu< to Ik* untied, ami it is nerouar> that a man should 
uiompun the fJejiharu for this jiurjiose. Inn I had a clever 
liul* • i» plum who untied the drag rope herself, and thus 
sn*(| tlu w.ig<s ol one man the whole time 1 was in the 
!or» st 

\ti * I* ph iiu ts gencr.dl) guided and kejit in order by a 
Mil, out «<r keejwr, armed with an iron hook and spike which 
i . is hoih r« m and sjiear , hut m the very *lamji climate of 
ill* \nnauiulhes. rh« slight jarmtehes and j junctures made by 



tl, Vi.ii,. ,i iiictMly tenni share the view* trf San4epMM,««d 

others* a* to the inidjigeiKtt of thl» anitvktit« SitpdbpiM In hS# %pk 
(Thirteen >ear* amongst the wild toast* of India) says: **tV 
“ geocuM) held by thorn who has* the best op p orWitbf gf sl ig ht 
tw elephant* that tti nf it* III p 

000* fHut Immtofttoii ' 4jQjf fcuainw flaw. HAUi 

» beUcvul lo bo* Its aatfatatv lo ol m verv nxmAkmm AtlkstkM fiofer 
«W8on think* & l^wiouiidljyu] Ayr In * mikucIi mom fadsJ <lk K n< r r iii mfir 
™ w an elephant. BfawfibCd takes the same view; be says, ** 1 quit* 

3itui u 4 . ... * • * a .e a.. , , a.. 
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this instrument had a tendency to latter, so 
light bamboo cane to be used, not ttnc&er 
finger, and this answered perfectly. f*<5sr 
that the elephant with a skin nearly an 
one of, the most sensitive of animals, and 
annoyed or even more so by the sting of a 
a prod from the Mahout. A blow from ,* bamboo snitch will 
make an elephant roar out much louder than a school l*o) 
does when he has to hold out his hand for punishment Not 
by this little bamboo switch the elephants iweare maintained 
in perfect order. The Mahout if be htgl to leave the 
elephant for a time in the forest would takjc the animal up 
tb a fallen tree and make him put one forefoot on it, and the 
Uiml>oo stick would thm bo balanced on th)U foul. 1 ho» 
ollen |Ms-a‘d an « Jr pliant standing still with one tool 

on a.lallon tri o balancing the sti< k. and half an hour altir 
found him still in tho same jvisttion, though tin* jungf .tmuiv! 
wa> teeming with all km U of ii« pliant luxuries a wondcrtul 
in>t.uu.f of oUdictki and doulit) quite apart from ih*ir 
inti I’lgnuo, 

Some ol the best working cl« phants I had were tb'nc 
that had been captured when lull grown. }ct these, and in fact 
alt tame elephants, have a great dread of the wild ones. 
Sundays wc used to let all the tame elephants loose, and they 
hail a day to themselves in the forest. They weretjuh* ott* 
lettered except by a chain attached to one of the hind legs* 
and they have often come rushing into the Kt*tkm 
by the presence of wild ones in the neighbourhood. I he# 
was no (ear of their running away ; what with their dread ol 
the wild ones and their attachment to, I was going W mf* 
their keepers, but 1 ought to say thdr rice 
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were sure to tom W ** d^ltfelL fkm *k» puddings were 
thegwatgt luxury the elephant could have ; a ptflut* of boiled 
rice alxwt four or fiver lime* the sire of an ordinary puddingj 
w<w prepared for each elephant every evening. The wolfl 
having carefully rounded the pudding would dig hi* fiat deep' 
down into rh* top of it. leaving a sort of hollow cup ; this 
w i> jjjlttl mil » .Wf et kind of oil. The elephant* were then 
li .mi up m I' ’> and the puddings Ik mg read), at a given 
signal 1 . 1 th one threw up hi* trunk and opened wide hi* 
moult when the Mahout* popjjed the luscious; morsel with 
its oily (Kcontiumment into the mouth, and no alderman 
could haw taien with more gusto the green fat of the turtle 
than th« elephants did their rice pudding*. 

< >n» "M.ndn tint d«d not tome in fm thnr puddings. 

1 1 v * n Mmi Us in.> nmg a t tarn** up q nu* 

tin to nu nm hut Ik mg alviul lour tmh s Irom tht 
'i 'li >1 that tin tarn* thphants wer* suiiotmdcs! by 
1 ( « r «l ij( wild mn > that thf k* c pt is do* not u«» m to 
1 u< tin m lugging mi to ionw at onto, as tin wild ones 
"" 1 1 oi r taint’ <>m > I hist no time in tolh cling my 

nl ' 1 1 1 h nt« m d down I ran hardK drscnlK* the stem 1 

witnt vs | wh<n 1 armed. Tbu fou. si u*uaU> so silent was 
nr " fi oimding m every dirtuion ssith the m roaming and 
iiumjn ting oi the animals, and the crashing and breaking 
«i Lunlxios In fact the turmoil was quite appalling, and I 
had v tsions of my finest elephant* being killed or maJtned. 1 
knew that the best thing to be done was to shoot one of the 
*ild beasts, as that would at once disperse the herd * now as a 
lull ..IK can always distinguish the tame from the W0d 
f e ph.mt, for the former bang regularly groomed and washed 
w * s , ’ 1 u ^ » piece of India rubber, while the wild animal 
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covers Itself with mud and sand to'keqj? 
and flies of all kinds, so 1 crept up very c^tim^i^iRtd nogs 
spied two very dirty -looking elephants standing under a fee& 
1 got up to about seventeen yards of &dh» and taking 
aim at the brain of the nearest one, was actually pressing k 
the trigger of my rifle, when 1 heard the dink of a chain 
just in time to save its life. I firmly belief that these two 
elephants had covered themselves with mud and sand so 
as not to be recognised and -attacked by the wild herd 
around them. 

There were about sixteen of the wiki ones, aU females 
with young ones, which accounted for their taring so trouble- 
some. 1 had great difficulty in getting up to them, and 
in my first attempt failed to kill one ; I Had to run some 
distance to intercept them as they were now thoroughly 
alarmed, and rushing through the grass which in some places 
was so high that 1 could only see the tops of their backs; 
suddenly an old female either saw or smelt me, and Came 
charging through the grass right at me ; to run would have 
been dangerous, as there were no trees to get behind, so 
1 waited tifl 1 could see her eyes ; on she came, and whd« 
she was not more than eight yards from me 1 let drive and 
planted a ball exactly between her eyes ; but to my horror she 
did not fall ; there was a stream behind me, and thefhop step 
and a jump 1 made over that stream would, l think, have 
won me a prize at any of the athletic games of modem times 
Nothing like an enraged, elephant at one's back to make » 
* long jump. As 1 jumped 1 looked over my shoulder* thinking 

the beast was ujjoii me, and I saw that she had fallen dead. 

I imm«-d lately recrossed the stream, and with my other fantfaf 
knocked over another which was trying to pass Its foHSfl 
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companwAtH^ reHo^the Wed rapidly dispersed and I TO 
g]«d to find that,4#me of my tame OTO* feed received any 
injury. 

Elephants what in captivity are liable to become very 
delicate in their constitution. and are often ailing ; 1 used Id 
he .> good deal troubled at times to know whether an elephant 
vms til or not. and l .was obliged to depend upon the report 
ol the head keeper as to whether the patient should have a 
bucket, or hull a bucket of castor oil. or an opium pill strong 
enough to kill a docen men. On one occasion I (mid dear 
for mu rfermg , a leak I warn had been put down with it* 
numlHT underneath, and as 1 wanted particularly to ascertain 
wh.it the numlxrr was and there were no men available I 
o»<lmd the kccjier of a fine male fclephant to bring him up 
.mil make him turn over the plank. The Mahout said that 
thi i Iqih.mt was not very well and could not do it ; now 
making ,m elephant turn over one of these planks would be 
'di'iit the same as asking a railway porter to turn over a 
tillable sized jxirtmanteau ; 1 thought the man was hum- 
huggmg me, mi I insisted that my order should lie obeyed 
Vk hen the elephant was brought up he was very reluctant to 
to ueh the plank, and it was only after some trouble wc got 
him to turn it over ; this was all he had to do ; the next 
mommg ’he was dead, and I made up my mind never again 
tlJ ^tempt to force a sick elephant to do any work. Thefts 
tame elephants iiecome much attached to their keeper and 
his b* longings ; it Is touching to see how gentle they are 
with children, I have often watched die little children of the 
^'•1*' playing alvnut tietweci} the legs of a big brute, the 
mgnal standing perfectly quiet for fear of treading upon 
them. 
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The elephant hi His wild Mate fe ^uite a 
tfo the.dfepihant in captivity ; when ro«|pi^|il^«the *j| 
they are cunning and cautious to a degree, .,w4, Ijk# -bulls as a 
rule, but not always, take the precaution tit ajpcf their wives, 
and children in advance. The old tuskers arrays Come last 
in the single file in which they move when on the > foray. 
Their olfactory organs are extremely sensitive and when 



stalking them the direction of the wind must be molt cate* 
fully considered. You may come up to within a few yards 
of them if care is liken in this respect. The pace they 8° 
when disturbed is marvelloua,%articularly when one sees the 
shuffling sort of movement they have. The paths they mate 
over the ranges ol hills they frequent are quite wonderful 
examples of engineering, and one cannot help being struck 
with the shill with which they are traced , the gradients are 
truly wonderful, avoiding every steep and difficult Moeftt by 
regular zigzags, and 1 could not help thinking what » h" 0 * 
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in| old engfnw tins first maker of the track mtftt havf 
been. 

Wild elephants generally go in fiends of from ftftcftf 
awards; the largest herd 1 ever saw was on the Antuumil* 
lies, it numbered at least sixty animal* and was a wonderful 
sight The si/e of the wild elephant has fifeen often greatly 
exaggerated , anything over nine fleet is very large* one of 
ton feet is a monster, Sanderson says “there is little doubt 
that there U not an elephant ten feet at the shoulder in 
India : " the account of the exciting encounter with the large 
tusker shot by Sir Victor Brooke, proves that at times they 
do cured ten feet but it is a most rare occurrence. 

Sanderson gives such an excellent unJ accurate de- 
scription *»f the habits of this animal in its wild state that 
1 wed not further dwell ujhuj the subject end will confine 
m w it to a few examples of sjKirt *>n the Neilgherries and 
Aunumullies. 

The first elephant 1 yv«r killed waft on the t2th Sep- 
t«>nl«r 1854. when at Bumlipore. I shifted about 3.30 to 
the lull nearly south of tha bungalow, saw a peacock air- 
In s htmsclf and shamefully missed him. Just before this 1 
h id heard a very loud rqxMt not far off, and as I was 
loading two native shikaries came up. I looked upon 
them with no friendly eye, but 10, -my* astonishment they 
told Francis, my shikar ic, tfiftt there Was an elephant 
dose by at which they had fired and wounded and that it 
* JS bt '" *n the ravine ; in a very short time we arrived at 
its i d^e and one of the men jx>intcd down, it was a very, 
d<i p ill 1 kly wooded place and I could see nothing : the next 
“im.uh the bushes moved and 1 heard a kind of grunt «utd 
ti« great brown bock of an elephant came in sight; 
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ttth creeping up. I dtp another, bat wb«* l^aifcbhout %' t « 
yards from them they both quietly walked- awiiy; * 
further cm we found then* standing itj.a sfsM#tpp*o 
where a third had joined them. 1 crept upfto s&ne hsmm 
and on looking through saw one of them faaag me, another 
nearly broadside 'on and the third a littte wiajr behind them. 
Not being quite certain where tohk th# goo hieing m£ j 
took the one which was broadside on, aiptfitg at the hotfenr 
over the eye, of rather between the eye apad the bar; at the 
shot down she went, to my intense satisfaction. The others 
stood- for an instant and then dashed away crashing through 
the jdngle ; had I been an experienced hand l pught have 
had tt crack at one of them before they bolted, but fearing 
that die fallen one might get up again; f reserved my shot 
The two native shikaries had bolted at thryvery first crash. 
The fallen elephant, however, remained quite stilt, but seeing 
its eyes moving*! went dose up and pul a bullet through 
the back of its head and afterwards a third Into the holkjw 
above the base of the trunk, but the first shot had killed her. 
A fine female ; we cut off her tail an<f went Our bay highly 
delighted. 

In shooting wild elephants care should, always be Jtakw 
that there is a tree handy to get behind in case you fail *® 
kill and the animal charges, and every one who goes i ft f<* 
this sport ought to know the precise positkni of the Npun and 
where to place the bullet. The diagram oft the pppwd*® 
}»ge. made upon the rules drawn up by Michael, gi*** 
the various positions. 

On the 6th of Seplemficr. 1855. when on the Ana*' 
muliies i killed my first tusker, i had breakfasted very 
♦airly, and .took my whole battery wi# me all jflktMl IW" 




1 The A aw} C Shot*. 
3 The D Shot. 


* 

a The B Shot, 
4 The B Shot. 
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elephants. The head karder Joined us, |makt»g five fa*, 
ders with me.' Within «* short distant** they struck off 
an elephant track made the night before, itfM us up hi]} and 
down dale across % river and over 4 high ridge of the 
mountain down into swamps which woukf be impenetrable 
but for the elephant paths through them, At One place we 
saw where the tusker had rammed his tusks into the side of 
the hill. The, holes looked like rabbit burrows, I put toy 
arm to above my elbow into one of them. Wo afterwards 
got into an immensely thick swamp with feeds far alxwe my 
head and bushes covered with thick creepers. I sincerely 
hoped we should not meet with the elephant in such a place, 
as tf he charged and 1 did not, drop bin! there would be no 
getting out of his way. 

The scent was now becoming warm, and the excitement 
proportionately great, but on holding up my hand I found I 
was perfectly sternly, it did not shake a bit. The tusker bad 
crossed and recrossed the swamp several times — at one fine* 
he had evidently remained for some time, at another be had 
taken his bath ; presently, Alley, the shikarte, heard him 
ahead, we hurried to get round him, but before w« CouM 
overtake him he had psissed out of the thick Jungle at dt 
head of the swamp on to some rising ground clear of d* 
jungle ; we pushed on, for there was no time to be Io*t 
was nearly five o’clock. Presently, Alley saw him, and in M 
intense state of excitement pointed to some reeds In a sjP" 
sw.unp, and 1 caught sight of his great brown back 
them ; \\r crept up tlose till I could see his head, but he a-* 5 

* The karder* are the native inhabitant* of thM* Mk* 

excellent trackers. 
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still over thirty paces from me. I Wjutted to get nearer but 
they told me to fire, so I aimed to hit him between the eye 
and ear. At the shot down he uwart, but my exultation was 
short-lived, for he kicked up a tremendous dust, evidently 
trying to get on hh legs again, add before I could get down 
my side of the ravine he was going up the other as if nothing 
had happened I fired at him again, with a projectile, aimfttg 
behind the car , it stopped and staggered him, but he held on, 
going very' slowly. We managed by running quickly to get 
in front of him ; and as we came to a hit of open forest 
put** l ourselves behind a large tree. We heard him iieiow 
us crashing through a thick dump of bamboo ; presently he 
W cl ' 1 1 right in from of us going up the hill, head low* 
m I In iking very groggy. i advanced a t«tce or two from 
uk. tut-, knelt down so as to get low enough for the shot 
In tween the eyts, took a steady aim and sent a projectile 
into his brain ; he fell dead on his side without a struggle. 
Vynpoone, the head harder, made me fire a couple more 
shots to make sure, which I did, although 1 felt certain he 
ims quite dead. The karders were highly delighted. I 
meisured him round the forefoot and from the foot to the 
should, r , twice the circumference of the former exactly 
torresponded with the latter, viz., nine feet eight inches ; 
his tusk at the thickest part was sixteen and a half inches 
ln M,f umference — one four feet nine and the other four 
bet eight in length. It was just five 6’clock when I killed 
im in '* vvm* a long way from home. We lost the 
pith in thr dark, and had to gro]>r our way through the 
i m gl< to the river, and it was no easy work crossing } I was 
once or twice nearly down amongst the rocks and stones,* 
“t the kaders brought me home safely, 
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On Friday, November 9th, 1855* < J#d f WWW «*<*- 
ing adventure with a tusker. After an flMtyi breakfast, f 
started at six o'clock a.m. to look for tMfeXmm With Sty 
battery of four guns, and after some limb we hit upon a tan 
night's track ; it got mixed up with cAhWrslon die hanks of a 
stream, an dthe karders did not seem f be carrying it to 
satisfactorily to themselves, when one of than suddenly 
struck upon a, fresh track with the droppings pot cold in 
the centre. We had not proceeded very fer when the lend- 
ing k.mler (a Takedy man) suddenly retreated upon mr 
I (spirted ht* had romi on the elephant, but on si* |»[*tog 
foiward saw in a small open space a bear grubbing for too t 
Mur (ffecuull) accounting lot bun and another, wetanW 
on the spoor of the < lephant, an<I shortly came to signs th it 
he was not far ahead, we soon hinrd luin, .md tlvn saw 
his great body through the lwmboos. 1 ran on with tlu lug 
rifle and waited for him on the other side of a chimp, so,nt 
fifteen yards or so from me, and on his head appearing, 

I saw he was a tusker , I toe>k a steady aim between tlu* eye 
and ear and down he went, but from the way he fell I Knew 
he was not killed. I ran up to him and put a couple of pro- 
jectiles behind his ear as he got on his legs but d*| 
failed to drop him, and then after firing another appfflwd)’ 
well-placed shot which had not the slightest effect Upon WM. 1 " 
became so excited and so afraid of losing him, that 1 brad ose 
or two shots at random, and on attempting to reload found w 
my intense disgust that I had no more powder. I 
foolishly brought out with me my small pOjWdcr horft 
forgetting that the large charges for elephants would #w* 
empty it. 

1 had now only charge left. ".The dWfotWt ***** 
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badly wounded that (he could act goout of a slow walk, 
and 1 saw that one eye was doled, so I ran up on hii 
blind side and getting a !M| forward fired my fast shot 
between the eye and ear ; djjpm tie fdl and I thought the 
victory was mine, but no, to' my astonishment 1 saw him 
slowly rise again and walk off* From the* w*y he rant 
against trees and bamboos I made certain he waa quite 
blind ; he crowed the stream again and went a short way 



up the opjjosite side, [ stole near him and then plainly saw 
that my surmise was correct (t was then about ten o'clock, 
s0 * determined to stand guard over him all day, and an 
"ti.i'n.lm.uy day’s guard it was. I found he was without a 
tJI *' tur > particle of which had been oaten away by disease, 
•“‘d tins tailless behind of his appear*! to give him much 
troublr, as he several times' calmly, aerasehod it against a tree. 
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It was a sight to see him come against Hgpod siredtrceand 
knock it down, but the bamboo clumps tmted him tx, 
tremely ; he pushed up against them with'aH his force, they 
.cracked and split and bent, but he could pot force his way 
through them ; his rage at times was very great, he would 
knock a tree down, trample it under foot and kick it had* 
wards and forwards, I tried to induce hid to move towards 
Takedy by occasionally throwing a stone at him, buUthis 0 % 
made him stifl more furious, so finding Ifte could do no more 
with him in the way of driving him 1 left him alone, and as it 
was near five o’clock and he was evidently getting Weaker 
and could not go far we returned home. The next mooring 
1 went out to look for him and found him dead a tew yank 
beyond where we had left him on the previous evening. 
I made him by measurement nine <eet two inches at the 
shoulder, and his tusks one foot live and a half and one 
foot five in circumference, five feet four and a half inches 
and four feet nine inches respectively in length. 

On the 20th September, 185^), 1 started for a day at 
I’erevdi-Colum, my principal object being to try if 1 could 
kill a buck cheetul. As the elephant keepers wanted meat 1 
took two of them with me, but just beyond the first nulbh 
Atley pulled up at the fresh track of a herd of elephant*; 1 
sept the Mussulmcn back, and away we went after rite Hut tie* 
Early in the chase we came upon two bull bison feeding 
together, they were both fine, but one of them was particularly 
handsome with fine wide-spreading horns ; what a audit be 
gave as he stood broadside on, wondering where the strange 
noise came from (1 was tapping the stock of my rifle with 
my hand). How I should like to have jptktggtfft httu> 
the track of the elephants was so fresh (hit I Nw* dfefof® 
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to refrain i at hwt d*y quietly mM away without teeing 
us. Wc dune to & long check, having got on to a last tughfd* 
track, but again hitting off the right track away we went for 
some miles, and at last heard the loud crashing of bamboo* 
ahead The wind being unfavourable we circled round, and 
approaching very carefully soon saws big head; and wc heard 
other elephants l*eyond. Alley pointed to the heed we had 
tint seen. I whispered that I could see no tusks, but he 
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sai( * " i bat’s a big one.” 1 crept up to a tree within tea or 
twelve paces of him as he stood on the other side of a very 
1 m hamliou clump facing me. The front of his head was 
1 u| t' dear, so knowing down on one knot 1 to obtain a bettor 
'"V I iiml m) ritl« loaded with a spherical ball, and four 
^ a half ounces of powder ; to my astonishment it did not 
tVen 8h>J ’ l,im > an< l before I could get the other rifle he had 
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turned and bolted. ! took a erarit ad thift 
he rushed through the bamboos, and awnkf at jbis ear; baft 
shots appeared to stagger him. I kept riMgg and watdKfg 
for a favourable turn of his head, but he, mvti " supped ml • 
made for some open forest. In passing through the bamboos 
he or we had disturbed a bull bison, which ran across the 
elephant’s path, who immediately charged him furiously, and 
Atley declared struck him with his tusks, which so alarmed 
the bison that 'he put on his best pace and soon outran the 
elephant, who continued to chase him fdr Some minutes. I 
tried to run on hut got so blown I was obliged to give it up 

On the nth October. 1^56, Michael and I started after 
an early breakfast to Pullikul on the chance of falling in with 
elephants. Pullikul means “child's stone." The Karder 
women who love their lords come to it, ami standing on a flat 
stone a few yards from the Pullikul, which is a round pro 
jecting piece of rock, place a stone on their toes and attempt 
to pitch it on the rock ; if it hajtjx*ns to alight on the roek, 
the child will be .1 bo\, if it hits and falls hack, a girl, and if 
they fail to strike the rock at all the child will die at its birth 
We wandered through the forest till nearly one o’clock with 
out seeing anything but some tracks of bison and the quite 
fresh “pug” of a tiger. 

It should be mentioned that at this time (1856) the 
elephants were very numerous in Southern India, and M 
committed so many depredations in the cultivated districts 
that the Government had issued an order for*afl elephant* 
to bt* killed, and offered a reward for each elephant, nt*b 
or female , had this not been the case no females would 
have been shot Wc had just sat down to tij®n when 
Atley pointed to the fresh track of an elephant} ft* iww# “ 
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w<r had tiffed we toe* Up the ft*# I* was Hoi long before 
we got up to the herd feeding **'**»« «**» forest;!^ 
pointed out the tosher to Michael, where turn it was* and 
who went down to hire, j wore to,*fce left whertit 

there were two or three females; « tadttg ftdm nte Ms 1 
nilo I cocked mine, when bung it went off. I had got 
into the bad h.ibit of cocking my rifle without noise by 
doming the trigger back as I pulled up the hammer— -a most 
dubious pi in I was most awfully disgusted at the con- 
mtunps md fully exjK-cted that Michael would lose the 
tiwktt in, it l ran hack to get another rifle and returned 
I M in tinu to see an old female blundering over a prostrate 
uinpmion f hey had given me the Laing rifle and I 
hottiu] lici mtr with a shot behind the ear, she falling on 
tin tip n| the dead one The row was now something 
mini .md to my astonishment I found in this short time 
Mn h i< I h id dropped the tusker and a brace of females. Tlte 
mw " »•> i uiscd liy two little elephant calves; one had got its 
t il iimmtii bet wien tin* two dead females, which made him 
S|,t > out most lustily, and the other joined in the chorus ; 
lil ' ( * f,> l h»s "tre the groans and grunts of one of the 
lali< n « It phants and the roaring of another tusker a short 
distance off, which Michael ran up to and shot. We then 
ran some distance after another tusker till we were both 
quite out of breath, and when we stopped, found ourselves 
near one of the calves. The little beast was roaring like half 
d tigcrS— such a queer little brute about the star of a 

** * HUr * looking tike an elephant dwarf at least two 
unulu >| y.ais old. We laid ourselves out to catch him, and 
now commenced as laughable a scene as ever occurred. The 
,u ’’ >nne "** the ntost perfect caricature of go enraged 
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tusker, charging right and left at everything that ffnfy in he 
way, banging hi* heed up gainst enormous fortaa trtsea, whI 
pushing with all Ids fdree against them, apparently under the 1 
impression that they must full beneath his tmermaitt pome. 
On my trying to turn him he furiously charged me, tank 
ing as 1 turned, roaring at me with rage, and when 1 got 
behind a tree he came full tilt up against it At last we 
boned him by the tail, and held on over a fallen tree like grim 
death ; howevdr, the strong little brute gradually worffed his 
tail through our hands and ran off agate.) We tote after him 
and 1 caught him by his tail again, shouting out loudly for 
assistance ; he dragged us to the edge of a rock and Michael 
neatly pushed him over it, we holding by the tail so that h< 
could not use his hind logs ; after many hard struggle s anti 
stretching his tail and trunk to the utmost we secured him 
but the poor little beast died the nr\t day. 

On the 14th we were undecided where we should 8» 
when the question was settled by Atley reporting thit 1 
tusker had been set n on the <nh< r sidt of the Annagundi 
Pass, with fresh tracks of a herd We started about nine 
a.m.j riding as far as the top of the Pass ; we had gone but a 
very short distance down the other side when we struck on 
the "spoor" of the herd ; some monkeys in the repd* close 
by made a sound so exactly like elephants moving off that for 
a time we thought that they had taken alarm, but it was not 
so, for after a comparatively short track we came up with 
them. We could only See a couple of females loagdown in * 
nullah. 1 selected one showing the temple shot, though it 

w.cs the furthest off, as I funked the shot behind the ear which 

the nearest gave. This deceived Michael, who thought I was 
sure to take the nearest ; seeing me raise my ride, ton did the 
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same and at my report waa «»!*iatiSBdfefe*aMWy > atHOftiiflwsd to see the 
elephant he was aiming at fail * he consequently only pi a 
running shot at the other, and fluted to drop her. I had 
fired the Mg rifle with the ctmicaT baltwhich only*nock*d dm 
elephant’s head into a bamboo chimp on die opposite bank : 
after staggering about she got on her legs again and coat- 
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nv nced climbing up the bank. I now had a capital lesson 
°" th(> car shot, for Michael was at my elbow showing me 
t c exact spot where to plant the bullet. On receiving the 
;> ;>t tbr elephant rawed up on end and fldl clean hods Ovp 
to the bottom of 1 the nullah, such an attrflil smash-— 
,Ue <h WOuI< * *** » hettp term, Michael said he had never 
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seen anything like it She was a very laig| female; | made 
her with the measuring tape right feet seveh hndnss, 

In 1863, when at Hassanoor with ‘rife late Sir Victor 
Brooke, he shet the hugest elephant ever lilted In Southern 
India. We had started early o%the titer ning of the 30th of 
j«dy, the native shikaries being very positive about elephants 
being in the neighbourhood We had not gone far before 
nfesh marks and droppings dispelled alt dbubts, antforiiortly 
afterwards we came plump on a tusker standing amongst some 
low trees. We crept up to within twelve yards of him. but just 
as B. fired, the elephant had raised his head and was apparent!) 
picking his teeth with his trunk ; this threw the angle out aid 
the ball went in from of the brain, or rather past it. He 
wheeled round at the shot, and I caught him an awful smile 
on the other ear with the Lancaster, which nearly brought him 
down, but he recovered himself and went off at a great rate 
B. took up the running and was very close to him at one time, 
but he got away t he was* not a very large animal, but his 
ivories were worth bagging. We returned to the bungalow to 
breakfast, B. a good deal cut up at the loss of the tusker. 
Soon after breakfast a number of elephants were reported 
about three miles off in the other valley through which the 
road passes, so away we went after them ; heard them in foe 
valley below us, and presently saw some of them ott foe 
opposite side , just then some men minding cattle hearing <m e 
of the elephants trumpeting began shouting *' Anee, Ansel ' 
(Elephants, Elephants) which put the whole heed in flfetfek 
They all passe (1 along a rather open space of the hill «hout 
a quarter of a mile distant. 1 never saw such a sight- foorr 
wertwat least sixty elephants, the leader being a splendid rid 
bull j on they went, sometimes in twos and threes, sometime* 
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in single file; with two or three small tusker*, and last.c^ 
ail. whipping them in, came a monster; his hicks appeared 
to be to long that they almost touched the ground ; thgn* 
was an exclamation of surprise Grom af| present. When thejH 
had passed we followed and soon eyune up to them standing in 
rather an open glade on the hit aide, and there Was the grand 
old tusker outside of all. I* was my shot by tfgkt, but my 
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wle desire was that Brooke should bag him. There were so 
roany elephants about, and especially one old female facing us, 
that it was very difficult to get nearer than thirty paces to the 
hig hull He was standing looking away from us close to a 
treti ’ and we then saw, alas, that he had only one tusk. It 
was a long shot but wc could not get nearer, and as he turned 
’ , j‘ 1 1 1 whispered to Brvwtke to take him behind the ear. 

e shwl on ly spun him round, and as he exposed his other 
edr wo to* let drive, which staggered him tremendously, and 
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with ears cocked forward he abOutM^adninken «awi ; 
I then tan forward to about twelve yards «'<p4rotod«tyg 
exactly between the eye*. Brooke fols4^«I 'it up with * 
couple front hi* Weatley Richard ride. _ IfiUnqght he man 
fall hut 1 believe he wax saved by hlyuskfora 

moment ; he then recovered himself and ^bolted. He 
down into a deep ravine and gave a loud roar ; on dinning up 
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he was nowhere to be seen* so we took afk ^sptoiiww* 
first there fas no difficulty, but this, from th4 h$0$d <**» 
increased; sttU, on we went, Brooke manfully SKfokto® 
the track, 1 despairing of ever seeing* the |Ssd b* 
again. 

For a good nine miles we followed the 
part of the way at a foot trot; at hug 
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X hilt down which the elephant had jdgxagged at a moth* 
On rounding some thick bushes the man h» front of mqf 
pointed, and tjhere was the huge monster standing in some 
aster. Pushing Brooke to the front, he Steadily raised hi* 
ride, aud aiming a£thc orifice of the ear let drive, and down 
came the grand old tusker with a crash, sending up the water 
far above our heads It was a long shot— twenty-seven 
jards. 1 ran down to the elephant, and seeing he Was not 
dead Brooke killed him by a shot in the back of his head, and 
thus died the largest and toughest oid tusker i ever came 
across : a grand trr>phy. His tusk measured five feet eleven 
inches outside the lip, and carefully measuring him we made 
him exact!) eleven feet high .with an enormously thick neck ; 
although he showed no signs of great age except in his feet, 
he must have been, I think, a very old animal. We had 
stun miles to get Home, but right cheerfully we agportt- 
phshtd the journey. Brooke doing the greater jiart of it with 
only one shoe. We did not arrive at the bungalow till long 
afur dark 

We devoted the gneatcr part of the neat day to cutting 
out the tusks, and a long business it was. The broken tusk 
was m a very decayed jpate. and the foetid o<$pur from it 
almost unlx<arabie. How the poor brute must have suffered 1 

In respect to the tusks of this elephant the following 
letter in the Fktd newspaper, from the late Sir Victor 
r ookr, settles the question as to their site and weight w 
“Sti.— Will you kindly allow me to correR a mistake 
myour correspondent 1 Smoothbore's ’ loiter, published under 
te al)ou* heading in your issue of the <tst iiwt. In his 
‘ s, «oothbore * states that the weight of the huge tusk 

thc 'Mwwt shot by me in the Hassanoor Hilb, Southern 
it 
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India, was eighty-five pounds, and that ^4«K§g : *gq as i $;6 
I confirmed this statement in Tfo FittiL |f I did so, i m 
myself in error. When my friend, Mr. gfeibdirson, published 
his most interesting work entitled ' Thirteen Years amongst 
the Wild Beasts in India,’ he requested mitt# have the tusks 
of the elephant weighed and measured carefully, and at page 
63 all the dimensions will be found accurately recorded. It 
will be seen that* the perfect tusk weighs ninety pounds, and 
the broken one forty-nine pounds. The peffect tusk is exactly 
eight feet in length. Unluckily 1 cannot Vemember exactly 
v, hat the tusks weighed shortly after the 4ntmal was killed, 
but I remember being disappointed at fining they had lost 
considerably when I weighed them for M^r. Sanderson, i>., 
fourteen years afterwards. 

“Victor Brooke.” 

On this same trip 1 killed my butt elephant. On 
August tst, we started up the valley to look for elephants 
When three parts up we saw some on the opposite 
side ; it took us some time to get round, arid when we 
did get to the spot they had vanished. After htyotihg ahmtf 
atnjdst numerous tracks we at last heard them ; creeping up 
tcTh tree about thirty yards from them, I saw they were a# 
femaU-s. I would not fire for fear of disturbing a tusker, 
so we watched them for some time, and the -Way hi width 
they Hogged the flies off with twigs was a caution to small 
boys; at last one of them winded us and duty all moved 
off. Soon afterwards we came on them againgUndden awaf 
in some bamboos ; we got up close to three’ females. I 
moved a little forwards to get the shot ; the intttot 1 did s^*® 
old lady with a calf at her heels caught sight «w» ®rid 
wheeled round. I had my rifle loaded with a 
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hardened ball anil foar drachms of pewde n She was not abm*? 
fourteen yards off. The ball struck her between the eye* 
but the only effect was to tun* .her round wed send her off 
at the double. I was considerably riled after such a Mure, 
and was sitting on ft rock chewiag the Cud of disgust- when 
our people said there was an elephant dose by. Asking % 
to stop her if i did not, we stole up to her. I saw that she 
was the same old female with the young one; f got up 
to within sixteen yards, and the next moment would have 
had a good ear shot, but she saw me and instantly gave 
a trumj>et and charged full tilt at us down the slope of the 
hill. I had to advance a pace or so to get clear of some 
hushes ; taking a steady aim with the Lancaster I sent both 
halls between her eye* and though tin Hardened bullets 
they had apparently no more effect than if they had been 
putty. The Lascar with my other gun had bolted, so there 
was 110 help for it but to bolt after bim ; he fell flat on 
his f,ue, and I got the rifle from him. In the meantime 
Hrooke had stood like a trump, and had stopped and turned 
the elephant at seven Or eight yards ; he wisely did not wait 
on such ground to fire the other barrel. He said the Calf, pn 
ns mother turning, threw up its trunk and gave n ]<&d 
hooray, when away they both went, and we never saw them 
again. This was very unsatisfactory. We had not, .however 
gone far when we came upon a fresh herd returning up 
1 to hill from their bath ; they were all covered with black 
mu J bul was no tusker with them; we stalked to 
wthm twenty yards iff them ; my two failures had nearly 
estroyc-d my confidence. After watching them ior pome 
me I took a shot at an old female behind the ear as she 
urned ; it appeared to be another Mute, hut (be newt 
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moment she toppledmver, failing dead agaifcst a tree. She 
was an extraordinary old elephant; her were worn 
down to the roots, she had not a particle of hair on far 
tail, and her general appearance shewed signs Of great 

8 , The Lascar stood very steady this time, I had pointed 
16 fetal the danger to^both of us if he ran before handing 
tberpe. 
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TIGERS, LEOPARDS, Ac, 

ni.m-wrntutvot skkiko them— amalgam ahon of colouk. with sur- 

ROUSOIW OHJKC««S— TIOIfR WITH JACKAL— Tiotns AMO VI1J> POOS— THEIR 
\ FAR OK IKH ,<4 POWER OF TU.E.R\S JAWS AND HM»8— -THEIR »OttWJR» 
MOUMKNrS -MAN PAT! KS — TIGER’S DREAD Of- MAN-THK MODE Of SCTEIE* 
INO ITS l*RI V — RAPIDITY or STROKE - MI0OTJNO TIGERS ON FOOT — 
IKN^PRS of 1 HE SPORT— SIR JAMES OOTRAM— HM WONDERFUL ESCAPE— 
HOP Rs \Nl> SAMRUR TIGERS AND WHKID IUKRM-KpWER Or SCENT— SIR 
INKER’S OPINION—*! JUI DISCOVERS HIS MISTAKE -THE CHERRY 

rss( fu- sin of Vigors first i ioer— exciting chase ayier a tiger 

— I HI VlMTUlUS WIU SUING HIM OC1 — RATHER A SURPRISE- EXCITING 
RJ.NCOMRF WIUI THE! K 11GKRS— TIOKR AND WILD HOR 3 R— A FIERCE FHSIfT 

- TK,*R vi \Rpi> ot T Of i OT*N*l ENANCE - LOOK OUT 1 Ilf’S COMING —WHAT 
I bSW ON )\S ?l t *86# -1R.LR AND HINDS- MV LAST TTGER ft* TIGER yW 

SHOOIINL TIGERS FROM AN El EPHANT ~ COLONEL CKOtfREY SI*GttTtW- 
GVlts I FT l ER- THE LEOPARD— THE SLACK LEOPARD- HIS DRAYM-*TMK 
f \ NLIF CATv-LOSS OF MV DOG SNOfih— THE MARES ARE WlTCSM-OW 
1 Ht OK \ —LEOPARDS ON THE TREES— MY LAST LEOPARD* 

residing on the Nielgherries* the Pulnies, aod 
the Annamullies, I had many opportunities of 
Buns observing the habits of some of the larger animals* 
which are very little known either to the s[H>rtsman or to the 
naturalist. As regards tigers, I ha welcome across them both 
when after their prey or when resting in their lairs, and have 
watched them for an hour or two at a time when, owing to 
some c uise, 1 have been unable to stalk or get near them* 
i always carried a Very powerful telescope with which I 
could see almost every hair on their bodies and every at* 
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pression in their feces. I have in this fif tatervicwed <*«, 
hfty tigers, it is extraordinasy how. #a$su|f il ia to 
guish a tiger either in the open or in thejungle; m 
at the Akin with its large black sttfpjjis on a 
red body, with the pure, white o n |h| face, breast, «J 
Hanks, one would imagine there weald he no difficulty h 
seeing it anywhere, but it is not aa tjbe lawny coteur so 
corresponds, or rather amalgamate* wfeh the dry grass usd 
leaves, and the stripes with the blade ffejadfews of the trees and 
bushes, that the animal becomes almost invisible. I an$ 
wounded a tiger that did not fall dosu|o» the spot, and cm- 
tntry to my usual custom 1 followed itn, a most dangerous 
proceeding When shooting a tiger on ftot I had two keen- 
sighted natives with me. Presently we came to a spot 
where the jungle was rather Open, with a few small trees 
and bushes scattered about, and dry grass a few inches fi%h, 
the sun was shining brightly, casting the black shadow* of 
the trees across the withered grass, and We stood at tlw 
edge of this open space for some minutes, straining our 
eyes to ascertain where the tiger had gone, suddenly raw of 
the men said, “he dead,’* and there not more than ten « 
twelve yards from us lay the tiger stretched op the gras** s*«* 
dead, but his black stripes and yellow body so tweedy corrt* 
ponded with the black shadows and ydlowgra*#, that none of 
us could at first make him out. Even in die Often, atafc* 
hundred yards distant, not a stripe can fee distinguished » 
a tiger's body, and Flttkve more than once UiistsfctB W* 
for a deter 

The tiger when out prowling for food "Is bfien aca-*^ 
parried by a single jackal, and when this 1 
has a most peculiar cry or rather bowl, 
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once saw » tiger twi p j togewijte^ ^tt ^std lienrd 
tiger having killed a buflWo, ami weftfl|b tty and get * shot at 
htm. As 1 came to thepjbcH ft*w Wm wetting away* out 
of rithi range, in company with- $be jackal which kept «* * 
miKctful distance on him flank and trotted along with fed* 
bark arched showing every appearance of cringing fear. I 
fancy the tiger has no love lor his companion aad-wmddeat 
him as soon .is look at him if He could only get the chance. 

It has Urn said tnat wild dogs will attack and kill & 
tiger , I doubt, it ; but 1 know that they will beset a tiger as 
if they were aware of His instinctive fear of the canine race 
A friend of mine, a codec planter, going round his plantation 
heard a curious noise in the forest bordering hi* estate, he 
cautiously stole in to see what was the matter; on going 
round the corner of a thick bush he almost trod upon the tall 
of a tiger standing with his back towards him ; he silently 
retreated, hut as he did so he saw there was a pack Of wild 
dogs a few jmces in front of the tiger yelping at hint end 
nuhmg the peculiar noise which had prevtcMi$ly attracted his 
attention Having procured his rifle he returned with some 
of his men to the spot ; the tiger was gone but they" disturbed 
a lar k n ‘ l Mck of wild dogs feeding on the body of a stag, 
which on examination was found to have been killed by the 
tiger for there were marks of its teeth in, the stag's neck. 
e d °8 s had evidently driven him frpm prey. ‘ 

1 he inhabitants of the Nielgherrp bills only discovered 
e tiger’s dread of dogs a short time before 1 left India, 
tsc lulls are undulating and interspersed with detached 
sh!T* . ^ forests; occasionally in one of these 
88 a tiger v%Ul take up his quarters, and when tltin fa 
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discovered Rafferty w*uld berfbrmed to iky him, tk 
plan latterly adopted Was to collect a pack of *aH kinds ef 
dogs* and put them o h the track of the tiger ; they invariably 
either dnove him out of the wood, or up a tree; gpd son# 
how or other they* generally ^managed Ip kill, him. It k 
worthy erf notice that a tiger will hardly ever get up a 
tree unless thus scared by dogs. 

I know nothing more convincing of the extraordinary 
strength of k tiger both in the power of jaw and muscle 
, than (o see what he does with a large dead buffalo or an 
old hpU bison. Now an old bull bison stands six feet at the 
shoulder, and is about nine feet long from his chest to his 
hint! quarters, and is of great bqjk, certainly half as largfc 
again as an ordinary* bull. I have known the body of this 
huge boast turned completely round by a tiger, and 1 have 
seen large buffaloes which have been picketed, killed by a 
tiger and 'dragged into the jungle to a considerable dktaftjjh, 

I have at times been astonished at the perfectly ftMfr 
, less movements of this animal ; on one occasion 1 
watching the carcass of a buffalo that had been killed fe ft 
tiger, he had dragged it into a thicket and I was sitt&Qfk 
the branch of a tree waiting for him. It was a perfectly StiB 
calm day and no rain having fallen for some time, the jUDgi* 
was quite dried up, and the dead leaves strewn about made 
such ft noise when trodden on that I fancied a mouse couW 
not pass over them without my hearing it, I had bee® 
watching for some time, when 1 heard what 1 fancied wa* * 
stick fall on the dry* leaves, this put me on the alert l 
listened with strained ears but there was not another sotnrfj 
1 had just leaned back again, thinking it was nothing) 
the tiger suddenly appeared like a ghost not twenty P*^ 1 
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from me. One ca4&^*l#* *» *W» ftffcd#* , 

movement is to the, tiger ill proottring h» Jtfey, and wfp. 
a terribly dangerous brute ha becomes when he makes use 
of it in pealing on some unfortunate huma* being. This 
brings me to, say a few worfo about the man-eaters Man- 
eating tigers are usuaUy supposed to be bid mangy brutes 
that have lost their teeth and power, and take to kitting 
human k ings as the easiest means .of .procuring food, but 
it is often the case that nwW -eaters are fine healthy young 
tigers with all their teeth perfect and in good condition. 
Now supposing a man-eater to be a tigress who Han dis- 
covered how easy it is to take a man at work in the ^wobds, 
or a woman stooping to <get water at a nullah ; her cubs 
having lor some time been living on human flesh, and hav- 
ing seen their mother kill her victims in this wfcy, would 
become man-eaters themselves. There was a famous man- 
eating tigress at the foot of the Nielgherry hills when 1 
was there, which was known to have killed more than two 
hundred human beings and a large reward was offered for 
her destruction, but she was so cunning tha%she baffled all 
attempt,. The jungle was often driven, but no tiger was 
i0en - ( > lU, e were picketed, but no tigress would tome near 
them. At last, a friend of mine happened to be on the spot 
when this brute had just parried off an Unfortunate woman as 
she was getting water from a stream, he immediately cal- 
lectcd a few men and took up the track knowing the beast 
would steal away directly she heard beaters. He started 
off and making a circuit got some distance ahead ; presently 
sT dte satisfaction of seeing the tigress crossing a dry 
* ater course not far from him ; she stood for a moment to 
,l “ ten ■ 1 ^ at moment was her last, a well-directed shot behind 
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the shoulder rolled her over dead. 1 saSr the skin, ft was 
one of the most beautify 1 had ever seen, without a fep 
or blemish, 

ft 

As a ruMf the man «**«r »» mows cowardly than 1 the 
ordinary tiger. *tt prowls about villages ’end pounces upon 
some unfortunate woman or woodcutter ji iftdeed, I have hem 
told, but 1 cannot vqpch for the truth; that the noise «f 
the woodcutter’s axe will attract a man -eating tiger. 1 have 
on several occasions been in the neighbourhood of man- 
eaters ; 1 never liked it, but felt comparatively safe as 1 have 
never known or heard of an instance of any European or 
native armed and on the alert being attacked. 

Most tigers are great cowards. They are nothing more 
than gigantic cats and we all knt&r that cats are not very 
courageous animals; some cats show more courage than 
others, so it is with tigers, but they are quite as much afraid 
of meeting man, as man is of meeting them. A mail knots 
that the tiger could kill him as easily as a cat could kill a 
mouse, but fortunately most tigers do not know this’hnd have 
an instinctive dread of man. For |he three yearn I was,® 
charge of the Annamullay Teak forests, I may say I Ev«d 
with tigers. I could hardly go out a day without finding 
fresh foot marks, yet I Anew I was comparatively safe, for 
the karders, a race of bill men, inhabiting the forest, neve* 
hesitated to return to their homes on the darkest night, and 
in no instance had any of them ever been attacked by * 
tiger. 1 had, therefore, no fear of returning homo through 
the forest after dark. 

On one occasion, however, rather a creepy feeling can* 
over me. I was forcing my way through some high ft**** 
late one evening when on looking down I saw a tigers 
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print" in front of me perfectly dry,*e I knew the animat was 
just before me; it weft impossible to see more than a yard or 
wo in this dense high grass, and my grant fear was chat the 
tiger might mistake my brown showtigg draws for die body of 
a deer and strike me down by mistake, aod 7 %.wcwh! be little 
use kgging my ]>ardon afterwards, so I commenced singing, 
as»i knew that the striped gemlema«/>r lady hates nothing 
so much as a human voice at a high pitch. 

The tiger m the plains is seldom seen till eventide, as he 
gem rail) lies up during the day in dense jungle or tangled 
brushwood, but in the cooler climate of the mountains he 
wandt rs about freely in the day time. I have never seen a 
tigt i sink* down an animal although l have watched him or 
ht r for an hour together prowling about on the opposite htU in 
starch of jney 1 have seen them chase deer, but they never 
go mori than two or three hundred yards, and the magnificent 
bounds thi.) take are quite thrilling to behold. Some have 
•>uud that the tiger differs in his attack from the lion, in not 
killing his prey by a blow from his paw; this is quite different 
«u inj < \ per it mx* 1 onye saw two large Indian buffaloes 
lying duul within a few feet of each other, and the herdsman 
told mi that a tiger had suddenly bounded into the midst of 
'* ’ urc '* Ittd struck first one and then, the other buffalo, but 
on ,11s filing and shouting had disappeared as rapidly as he 
had loiiu , 1 examined these dead beasts and found that both 
of thim had their necks broken. A friend of mine told me 
1 at ll ' was once out after a tiger that had laid up in a sugar 
Cdne IkM Klephants and beaters were sent in to drive him 
out, inj (uond was posted on an elephant commanding the 
t irnu of the field ; a native was stationed some distance 
l >tn< r do Wn ; presently there was a shout from the beaters, 
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and the tiger came bounding out exactly where the native 
was posted ; on seeing him the tiger spring clean over kb 
head, and my friend said he could just perceive a slight 
motion of the tiger's forepaws as he passed over the man's 
head ; the native fell to the ground, and On going up to him 
they found hint lying dead with his neck broken. 

I have pursued and shot all my tigers either on footer 
from a ladder (never from an elephant) and with one excep- 
tion have nctfer been in danger. I have always managed to 
have my sport without any injury to myself or my shikarie* 
by taking the following precautions ; never Bring at a tiger 
when facing me, never following a wounded tiger into thick 
jungle, and never going up to one supposed to be dead with- 
out first ascertaining beyond doubt that such is the case, 
or by giving the coup-de-gracc in the shape of a ball behind 
the car. 

By not being careful in this respect one of our greatest 
Indian warriors, Sir James Outram nearly lost his life. He 
told me the following adventure aifd narrow escape he had 
from a tiger. 

He was 6ut on foot and had wounded a tiger which 
got into some low bush jungle and could not be found ; he 
and a friend who was with him separated to look for it 
for a long time without success ; at last Outram came to 
a very dense bush, he stooped down to peer into it and had 
no sooner done so than the tiger sprang out at him* The 
charge was so rapid that he had no time to bring the riflft to 
his shoulder and so fired from his hip. The next tnoffl®* 
the tiger knocked him down and was on the top of font- 
Outram said he felt at once that the tiger was dead, but th® 
great weight of the animal prevented him freeing himself, 
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his friend hearing the shot came running up and feeing the 
tiger tying on Outram was about to fire when Outram called 
out " don’t fire, he's dead, come and pull him off me," and 
strange to say he escaped without a scratch. The bullet 
fortunately had struck the tiger at the junction of the head 
and neck, -severing the spine, killing It instantaneously. 

Two tigers will often hunt in concert, generally in 
couples I ha\ e often watched them acting thus when ap- 
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proaching a herd of deer. A brother officer told me that 
he saw a tiger drive a deer up to some rocks where another 
one was crouching ready to spring upon it OH One oc- 
casion whilst out looking for sambur, I saw a stag out 
feeding above a strip of jungle and noticed a tiger stealing 
along h< low it. 1 he deer began bellowing and moved up 
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the hill followed by the tiger,' the latter trotting ^ 
deer and occasionally breaking into ft canter, the deer belt 
ting on with its tail up. The tiger did not attempt to 
stalk except by remaining for a moment* at a rock. The 
stag broke into a gallop and the tiger immediately followed 
it, just then my shfkarie said, “look, there's another tiger 
above," and there was one bounding down the hill tu cut 
off the deer, they all three disappeared in a dip, and shortly 
afterwards we saw the stag making away at a good pact, 
I watched some time hoping the tiger* would re-appear, but 
I never saw them again. There were other sambur on the 
slopes and all of them were evidently aware of tigers bring 
about. 

1 have occasionally come across a whole family of tigers 
1 once saw five pass before me a very short distance off, they 
were evidently migrating, and I have the idea that the oW 
tigers were taking their now nearly full grown cubs who were 
quite capable of providing for themselves, to a new hunting 
ground, with a gentle hint not to come back to%etr parents 
1 believe the young remain with or near thft^d ones for 
some time after they are able to procure their own food; 
those I have seen with the parents were all ndhriy fuHgrowti. 

Much difference of opinion has prevailed as to tigers 
eating animals not killed by themselves and as to their pc* 
culiar preference to putrid flesh. The following extract 
from a letter on this subject in the Oriental Sport¥g 
Magazine of 1874, fully corroborate my own experience >-♦ 

“ Hawkeye whose experience as a shikari* in this count 
try amounts to little short of half a century, and who 
safely be reckoned a thoroughly competent authority hi 
that pertains to shikar , writes thus. -- 
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“'That tigers will eat what they do not kill ! have had early* 

* experience We left a stag which was shot late in the after*- 
•noon, and on going to cot it up the following morning, we 
1 found a tiger had dragged the carcass into a sMa not very far 

* off, where the anllm of the stag got locked between the Menu 
- of two trees, and the tiger was obliged to make his meal 
'there, which he did to the extent of the greater portion of 
1 the haunches.* * 

“Am! in a letter contributed to the South of India 
Observer il November a6th, 1869, he sap : — 

" ‘ Tigers arc not particular as to the state of their food being 
' fresh or otherwise. It was observed in the 4 *—- that these 
’animals seldom— indeed never— were found to resort to the 
‘ carcasses of the bisons that had been shot until the effluvia from 
‘them was exceedingly strong, Indeed, It may be said .when In 
' the highest state of putrefaction ; and, on of# occasion, when 
‘the tiger had dragged the putrefied carcass some distance, the 
‘ sportsman was able to follow it up to the spot by the scent, and 
' found the tiger quietly reposing close to the offensive remnants 
‘ol the bison. But we know that whenever a tiger kills game or 
‘ w ttlc, if undisturbed, he returns to his prey until (wRb or with- 
‘out the help of jackals or vultures), the whole is consumed, and 
' 11 n, «*t theivbe pretty high ; In many cases it has been noticed 
' that he makes his lair conveniently near at hand to protect the 

* ,n,rUs 'on of any such assistants in the demolition of the carcass. 

‘ On one occasion I was present when the noise of the descent of 
‘a lmge number of vultures on a dead buffalo lying just Outside 
‘a shah, caused the tiger, who had killed It, to put in an 
‘appearance at noon day and protest his rights to the beef from 
‘the feathered tribe, and not one of the birds would go near the 
‘ body so joug a« Mr. Stripes was in sight" 4 

“ Colonel Douglas Hamilton, in his journal, thus graphi- 
ca ) describes an incident to the same effect : — 
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•"■Yortenlay, the last, fay of the month, 1 went m sbmt 

* mid-day (it was a welcoming) with tfc^ avar&ou* hope of 
‘adding something more (p the month's tog. My fitst ptoit 
•was to visit the carcass of the bison f fitted last Monday, 
‘ it., yesterday week, and if a ti$«ir’-Va* them to tog hin 
‘first, and then go on and bag something else, 1 expressed 
‘myself to this effect to my friend before starting. 

‘ when l arrived at the spot where I left the deed bison, to 
‘and behold it was not there! A broad trail, showed pretty 
‘ plainly that a tiger had carried it off to a mom convenient 
‘dining-room. We crept along as lightly as mice after to 
‘ missing carcass. By Jove, We might have shat our eyes and 
‘hunted it, the drag stunk so! About two hundred yard) 
'down the hill we came on the remains of His Royal 
‘Highness’s first meal, which appears to have consisted of 
* ‘about hair the bison. As I was peering round I beheld, at to 

* foot of a rock, a good deal concealed by bamboos and bushes, 
‘the long striped hide of the tiger himself lying at full length <* 

* his side, * * * I was, I should say, between forty and fifty 
‘ paces off, and at first could not tell where his head was, whether 
‘ towards or away from me ; but his suddenly putting his pa* mp 
' his head to brush away flies gave me the required Jnforuiatwh. 
‘ Cocking my rifle 1 took a deliberate pot to catch him hr to 

* chest, just under the armpit No savage roar replied to them 
' port, but the tiger sprung to his feet, and I sprung out of sight/ 

“ During my experience of over a score of yeam to a 
shikarie in the Soondcrbuns, the haunt par excellence of thf 
royal quarry, I have frequently found tigers feeding on gtoto 
shot by me, and that they prefer to wait to eat it qttdl ^*Ji 
time as it sends forth a highly unpleasant odour. Out of 
many instances that I remember 1 shall select one wh»di 1 
think rather curious, and calculated to interest the reader. 

“ biany years ago, as 1 was sailing down the Passur o vsr 
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in the Sooaderbuns, ( observed ft toffeer large sited crocodile 
(our so-called alligator), .and having succeeded in getting 
within a couple of hundred yards or so of him, 1 managed 
to place a hall from my ride into his neck, which turned 
him over; another leaden bolus lodged exactly behind his 
shoulder, gave Him his coup do grace, and enabled me effec- 
tually to secure him. As 1 was journeying to a location, 
which was not far from there, and as the skull and skin of 
• the monster of the deep ’ was well worth preserving, being 
about seventeen feet in length, 1 attached a Stout coir rope, 
round its neck, and towed it on. I arrived at my destination 
rather late in the afternoon, and hauled the carcass on shore, 
leaving it alxmt twenty to thirty paces from the ghat or 
landing plate, off which the hkotio or accommodation boat 
was anchored, to be there operated on the following day. 

“ The next morning 1 was rather surprised to learn that 
the corpm was non est inventus, and on going to the spot to 
invtstigate into the cause of its sudden disappearance, 1 at 
once discovered that it had been carried, or rather dragged 
away by a tiger, as the animal had left impressions of his 
immense feet clearly discernible on the soft ground round 
•ibout I followed the trail into some null, a species of red 
jungle, not far from the place where my boat was put up, and 
soon came upon the carcass, which 1 found untasted by die 
tiger, I left it where I found it in hopes of getting a shot 
at the audacious robber, should he return to appropriate the 
s Poil, but it remained untouched for three successive days, 
uhen l thought it useless to keep watch over it any longer; 
>*'hI tin sl , uk from it was awfully bad, as decomposition had 
1 «n set in. The next morning, on going to secure the skull, 
was a good deal astonished to find it gone I The tiger had 
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evidently returned at night, and after demdishmg a hug* 
portion of the rotten carcass, had ctM^jr walked off with 
my prize, the mfiui. To be baidkt^t la Hits impudent 
manner riled me not a little, and 1- searched - fat" and wide for 
either my stolen property, or the bold thief, or both, bet 1 
was altogether unsuccessful. However, Mr. ’Tiger taught 
me a lesson then which has stood me hi gtood stead j ever 
afterwards, as 1 could never forget the tool way in which 1 
had been so cleverly done. 

“ The plan usually adopted by the tiger is to allow the 
game he has killed, or others have killed to remain till the 
flesh stinks and becomes soft, when he sets to and devours all 
he Can, in fact gormandizes himself to a fearful extent, sc 
much so, that he becomes slothful for a time and remains 
generally close to the spot. But the tiger, while his food 
is commencing to undergo the process of decomposition, in 
order to suit his vitiated palate, is* careful to remain in close 
proximity to it, lest some intruder should make away with the 
carrion. 1, on several occasions, have seen the bodies of 
wood-cutters, who have been taken away by tigers, rescued 
several days after, close to the lairs of the man-caMt 
almost untouched. I once most unexpectedly disturbed 4 
brace of tigers, apparently male and female, in I®** 
husband and wife, feasting on the putrid retrains of * 
rhinocerous killed a week before. Par parettiAW, on* ^ 
above tigers was shot the next day while feeding on ^ 
perfectly rotten remnants of the rhino.” 

“ The above array of facts ought to convince dfl, 
even the most sceptical, that tigers will eat game killed 
by the shikarie, and that they relish it when St >* pub** - 
cent " 
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"Apart from t§w interest naturally lietfc If jH of us in 
common in acquiring accurate information regarding the 
feeding habits of the royal quarry, the resultof this enquiry 
will supply the sportstqpit with duch knowledge as cannot 
but prove of immense practical value to him ; if the tiger in 
reality evinces, a penchant for eating game killed by others 
when it becomes putrid, the sportsman in future, instead of 
offering him a living bait in the shape of a fat ox tethered 
close to his haunts, to induce him to show himself, will use a 
metre tempting bait, to wit, a stinking carcass, the scent of 
which h<* can sniff from afar. Moreover, the former plan, 
which is now adopted, has a smack of cruelty which cannot 
but he distasteful to the true sportsman, and he would gladly 
a\oi(l it " 

"P.S.--I have just found that our accomplished Indian 
naturalist who, alas! has recently been numbered with the 
dead -I mean the late Mr. Blyth — was well aware that 
utters will eat animate killed by others, vide India* Sporting' 
Renew, New Series, No. i. In the third number of the 
•'me penodical, Hogspear (Mr. F. Bruce Stmson, B.C.S., 
toho is reputed on good authority to have shot during his 
brilliant career as a sportsman in this country literally 
hundreds of tigers), also expresses the same opinion. He 
sa >’ s - many persons think tigers only cat the flesh of 
animals which they kill.’ Hogspear then goes on to relate 
a lengthy tale— too lengthy to be tacked on to the fag-end 
°f this article, or ! would gladly give it, — which shows that 
tigers will feed on the carcass of even one of their own 
kl nd . this was established beyond doubt by the discovery 
°f large pieces «f striped skins inside the stomachs of a 
tlgreHS >md her cub, which had been shot near the spot 
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where the body of a tiger (killed by ftMHfg & 

previous day with a poisoned arrow) partially 

devoured. They must have been ravenously Hungry, 
indeed." # 

In a second postscript he says ; v * 1 have only this 
moment returned from viewing the dansass of a cow kifled 
by a tiger yesterday. I shall very IgH^fly describe what l 
witnessed while I retain a vivid retioUection of the feet*. 
The tiger had killed the bullock in the open, about a 
couple of hundred yards from a long stretch of very dense 
jungle into which he had dragged it No one had been 
to the spot before 1 went there this afternoon, so the tiger 
must be allowed to have had every opportunity of having 
a tug into fresh beef, if so disposed, undisturbed, notwith- 
standing which the carcass remains entire, with the excep- 
tion of a very small piece. The tiger must be somewhere 
in the jungle, not far from his food, for I observed a ftodt 
of vultures {Gyps bengfyensis) on the qui viw, but at ft 
respectful distance from the carcass. Press of business 
elsewhere, which cannot >e postponed, compels me most 
reluctantly to quit this place, Kainmaree, this .evening, tv 1 
should, I daresay, have been able to give a good account « 
the marauder. Shikarks and ryots hereabouts in the Sow 
derbuns tell me, that unless the tiger is very hungry indm* 
or is in dread of being disturbed, he will ribt feed <® hb 
till putrefaction fairly sets in. ' 

" Apropos of the superior felines eating game kilted by 
the sportsman, I cannot resist the temptation of quoting 
a sentence from Gordon Cumming’ g * Lion Hunting * 
Squth Africa,’ which 1 chanced to see on Opnni< # . 
book just now *■' Lions do not refuse, as Han been assert® 3 * 
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to feast upon the venison they have' not fettled themselves.. 
Examples of their having done so ere tNro related. 

“ 1 1 have only' just received a letter from Hcmkeyt, and 
cannot refrain from quoting a passage from a letter he 
received from General B. having reference to the points 
herein discussed at some length. It runs as follows 

•“Tigers Eating Putrid Flesh. 

“ ' My experience goes to prove they prefer putrid to fresh 
' animal-!, though they drink of the Wood, and unless disturbed, 
‘take a whet off the flanks or udder, just when they have 
'killed, but, in regard to their returning to dinner, there is 
‘nothing certain whereon to go, for I have known them 
'not to return the same night, but to do so the night after, 
‘ when putrefaction has well set in ; then, again, I have 
'known them to return the same afternoon, ergo, there is no 
'certainty— no more than what 4 tusker you arc following 
' vi ill do. On this Hatvkeye remarks, the latter portion qualifies 
‘his first assertion, but there is to my mind no doubt as to 
'the fact that they cat putrid flesh, but whether they actually 
'prefer it we cannot pronounce until we are acquainted with 
‘feline language.’ " 

“ i think I have already Atisfactorily shown the reason 
of tigers occasionally eating fresh meat ; l have accounted 
for their so doing by pointing out that they only so do 
when pressed by hunger, or when apprehensive of being 
disturbed.” 

Tigers are very fond of the flesh of porcupines ; I have 
un Ia l occasions come on places where one of these animals 
ha*> bten killed by a tiger. 1 fancy that he must lie in wait 
or his prey as the only vulnerable part of a porcupine is hi# 
Kad. | t seems f rom the way that the quills are dispensed 
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that he takes them out with his mouth, mulch a* a hawk picks 
a bird of his feathers ; sometimes in his taginfcssho nub 
his feast he tries to swallow the skin with the undergrowth of 
young quills, and I know of one instance whom a fine tiger 
was choked to death by them. 

It has been stated that tigers hunt then* prey by scent as 
dogs hunt a hare or fox, and that they can wind you as deer 
do. I have tfiken particular pains to ascertain whether this is 
the fact, and I am almost, 1 may say quite, sure that it is 
not ; although like all other animals they have large olfactory 
nerves they have not that peculiar sensitiveness of the organs 
of smell which prevails in the Canidas or Cervidse. 1 have 
watched tigers over and over again when out after prey, and 
1 never saw them put their nose to the ground or hunt by 
scent ; moreover they have no idea of taking advantage of the 
wind when stalking, 1 have seen two tigers watching a sug, 
like two cats watching a mousehole, with the wind blowing 
straight from them to the deer, which naturally soon madr 
itself scarce. I maintain that if tigers added the power *f 
hunting by scent, and stalking up wind, to their wonderful 
sight and keen sense of bearing, to say nothing of 
absolute noiselessncss of their movements, they would seWo® 
or never fail in securing their prey, and this would he ag a ‘ n8t 
the law of nature, which always allows a certain nun*bW 
^of chances to the weaker animals, otherwise they would N 
exterminated. 

1 may here mention the curious behaviour of a 
which I have notice$ifiore than once. Many of the w0#» 
on the Nielgberry plateau are isolated, and dotted about 
open grassy hills and slopes, varying in slse ftoNt E®*® 
patch to several acres, ■ On one occasion 1 w h# loop# 
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for deer with a friend when we heard a sambur bell in on$ 
of these* woods ; presently another sambur joined in. 
whispered to my companion that 1 thought there must be a 
tiger in the wood. I had hardly spoken when we heard a 
low guttural growl ; and every time the deer belled the tiger 
answered with » growl. Then a third deer commenced 
billing, and for several minutes this went On, the tiger 
answering with a growl, every bell of the deer. We were 
standing outside the wood, and from the sound, the tiger 
appeared to )>e approaching towards us, when suddenly the 
growling ceased, but the belling of the deer continued. A 
short time afterwards a hind came dashing out into the open, 
but no tiger appeared, 1 have heard a tiger growl to the 
bell of a sambur at other times, but never so persistently 
as on this occasion. Now, my idea is that the tiger by 
growling sets all the deer belling, and when he has fixed on 
the exact spot where one may be standing he suddenly stops 
answering, and proceeds to stalk the animal. 1 have little 
doubt that the hind which came rushing out to us had been 
stalked by the tiger. If the tiger had sufficient sense of 
smell to hunt the deer by scent, I do not think he Would 
reply to their cry of alarm with a growl, 

Sir Samuel Baker states that the tiger differs from the 
cat m its peculiar fondness for water. We aU know that a 
tiger will seldom take his meal except when, he is near water 
and will even drag a buffalo or goat, a long distance so that 
he should be able to slake his thirst after he hj»s fed, and Will 
even enter a stream and lie down in $||o as to be able to lap 
without any trouble. Tigers have been known to swim huge 
bvers, and even an arm of the sea, but that has been done 
'turn necessity in order to obtain their food; but that at is. 
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partial to water in any other wap 1 cannot believe, «a | 
never seen a tiger frequent the numerous Wallowing pooh is 
the Nielgherries or Annamullies, or a sign of one ever having' 
used them. 

Tigers when near habitations become sometimes a huh 
too familiar, and in the shade of the evening may mistake 
yourself or your pony for a srnnbur. One evening on return- 
ing home rather late 1 waswwareof something creeping along 
parallel 4rith me, and getting nearer, I suddenly saw it was 
a tiger, and at the same moment H.R.H. discovered his 
mistake and with a smothered growl Sprung away into the 
jungle. 

Another day when 1 had been out after deer it came Wi 
foggy, 1 lost my way, and when I got back to the rocks who* 
I had told my man to stop, he was no where to be seen ; at 
last 1 spied him at^the top of a hill, and called him to come 
down, but it was some time before he did so. 1 saw he looked 
scared, and he then told me that he had returned to the rocks, 
and while sitting there, he saw far up the hill what he thought 
was me beckoning him to come up, so up he Went, imagine 
his astonishment when on getting near, instead of me, be saw 
a tiger lying down switching its tail. I doubted the story, b«t 
swearing it was true he took me up and pointed to the uiMth- 
tameable fresh foot* prints of a tiger where he had bounded 
down the hill into the shola below. I could not find the horse 
boy with the pony, who l had also told to meet w* 
the topiof the hill, and being afraidfigt would get host, 1 & f0i 
several shots without any effect, so went home* 1 found kin 
at tjie hut in a great state of mind ; he told lfl» he *** 
standing waiting /or me when the pony suddjpRly I/* 1 ® * 
plunge and broke away from him, and on looking tW® 
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for the cause, to bis horror he saw a tiger stealing to wajda 
them. As may be supposed, the lad did not remain IwSg' 
without bolting; the pony came home in one direction and 
he m another. 



In respect to the size of tigers, the old Forest Ranger 
gives the length of a full-grown tiger from point of nose to 
point ol tail as 9 feet 5 inches. 

♦ F. 1. 

Length of tail 2 10 

Height from heel to shoulder 3 2 

Girth of body behind shoulder ... 5 3 

Girth of forearm ? 7 

Girth of neck 3 o 

Circumference of head .. ... 3 3 

jerdon gives the average length of a full-grown male 
tiger front 9 feet to 9 feet 6 inches. ’Occasionally odfe is 
killed 10 feet. 

F. 1. 

Shakespcai^Hcords one of ... 10 8 

Simpson records two of ... .... 10 4 

With height of shoulder ... 4 0 * 

Nightingale records one ... id a 

With height of shoulder ... 4 a * 
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The largest 1 have killed was ... 9, , 3 

Height at shoulder ■ 3 6 

I killed my first tiger when out at the Avalanche on 
August 9, 1854. After having shot a splendid old saddle 
hack with grand horns, I was descending the mountain 
towards the bungalow; about half way down { saw some* 
thing outside the shola, at first 1 thought It was a couple 
of jungle sheep lying down, but on another look 1 saw 
stripes, and on bringing the glasses to bear 1 saw it was 
a royal tiger stretched out at full length on the grass, 1 told 
Francis what it was, and he said we must kilt him. The 
ground was favourable for the stalk as the animal was lying 
in a little dip ; we crept cautiously up to the mound above 
the tiger, and on looking over 1 saw his immense head and 
neck; at first I thought he was looking at me, but it 
was just the contrary, he was looking straight before him. 
At that moment a couple of shots were fired near the 
bungalow and the tiger turned his head in that direction, 
giving me a beautiful shot behind the ear ; I took a steady 
aim and pulled ; he fell over with a smotherdd roar. I 
retreated under, cover of the hill, but felt certain he was 
dead, and sure enough when we got a sight of him again, 
there he was lying exactly in the same place. 1 returned to 
the mound where 1 first fired at him and Francis begged I 
would put another bullet into him, so I fired at his chest and 
he drew all his legs together and curled his tail over his bach 
and thus remained. I rather wanted to go up to him, btft 
Francis said, '* if he is dead he will be there to-murro*. 
and if he Is, not he is best left alone,” and so after another 
good look we left him for the night, and I arfivtd at the 
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bungalow just at dark uncommonly proud of my afternofifk 
shikar— went to bed, and dreamt of tigers which witfl 
kitted over night and not to be found again. After 
breakfast the nekt morning we went off, and my mmd wa# 
put at rest when I saw the grand beast lying in the same 
spot 1 had left him on the preceding evening ; 1ms certainly 
was a splendid fellow, a tour year old male in splendid con- 
dition, with a beautiful skin. 

On another occasion when at the hut, ! went to the ibex 
ground to look for sambur, and as I was going down the 
long hill I saw something crossing the nullah at the bottom ; 
it looked like a large light-coloured stag, but on putting up 
the glasses I saw it was a tiger. He appeared to catch sight 
of us and slowly walked towards the shola on my right, but 
after approaching close to its edge, turned back again and 
rubbed his face against the leaves of a bush, then laid down 
on the bank ; being on the open hill side there was no way of 
getting down to him without being seen. He soon sat up 
«*g.iin, crossed the stream towards another shola, but after 
a few puces again lay down and began rolling about on 
his back. Whilst thus occupied 1 took the opportunity of 
crossing the hill and getting under the leewof the shola he 
w,ls making tor, and when under cover I stopped and put 
sonu ‘ ,rt “'h powder on the nipples of my rifle, and whilst 
doing so missed a fine opportunity, for the tiger had passed 
along the other side of the stream, I ran up as hard as 
1 could, a tree between us preventing his seeing me, but 
w h«‘n 1 got to the tree he was too far off. I ran down 
<lt) d up a dip beyond; the brute was walking steadily oh 
straight away from me, and as there appeared no chance of, 
getting up to hkn and not liking to run close to hint oh level 
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ground, I called out to him to stop, when he was about oat 
hundred and forty yards off. 1 hoped he would Stop and give 
me a broad side, all he did was to look round and as I raised 
the rifle and fired he dashed at speed across the swamp, and 
at my second shot, which cut the grass underneath him, he 
made a most magnificent bound across the stream and 
disappeared into the wood. 



A tlflfr HAUNlfK Kh T SOI 


Another time my brother Richard had gone hpfc after • 
tiger which the Todas reported had killed a buffalo about aa 
hour before. He saw the tiger on first getting on til* 
ground and the tiger had seen him , he was lying out in the 
open watching the buffalo, and skulktd into the shola and 
would not come out again. He sat up till twelve end then 
came home. The next morning Francis started early t® 
reconnoitre, and sent ,|rord back to say that th^ t5# cr *** 
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still there, so away we went. When we got to (he ground 
I-wncis said the tiger was moving about from rock to rock, 
ami that he had dragged the buffalo into the nullah. We 
watched for some time without any result , we then went 
to the edge of the nullah and found that the buffalo had been 
dragged to th« foot of a rock, We crept behind some 



thk vultukbs skmu ant our 


us ^* s an< l there remained for some time longer, but it was 
no us' so wo derided to go home to breakfast and return 
jn th( ilti moon We had got bark to the tree where we 
‘d I'uviously watched .and were on the point of Parting 
nnu when we observed a number of vultures coming down 
t0 thi carcass. R, remarked that they would not leave much, 
* eii Fran C i s said t jiat the vulture! would bet wrfc to bring 
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a splendid shot. 


him out, and he had hardly made the remade when out he 
came and we could see him quite plain with our 'glasses ; he 
looked a noble beast. It was a fine sight as we lay watching 
him , the vultures had all settled dow n on the side of the hill 
afraid to go near the carcass. After some time H.R.H, 
disappeared, and Francis proposed that we should go round 
and get above the place where we had seen him and watch 
within shot ; in doing so we should disturb the vultures 
which in all probability would bring him out again We 
managed the stalk very well, put the vultures on the wing 
and got to the edge of the shola, c reeping a little further down 
where we could command alt the ground above the buffalo, 
R. was to have first shot, so 1 did not even cock my rifle, 
^intending to reserve my fire in case of a charge. The 
vultures before long began to collect in Urge numbers on 
the opposite hill ; I counted fifty, but they would not go neat 
the carcass. Several crows more bold came down and kicked 
up a great row over their meal , al! of a .sudden they all flew 
uj> and 1 felt certain it was the tiger, but 1 could set 
nothing. Some minutes afterwards R. fired, I looked 
about to see where the tiger was, when R. cried out, “ He’s 
dead' and sure enough on going down there he was as 
dead as a stone, shot right through the brain, lying just above 
the buffalo ; he had evidently been brought down by the row 
the crows were making. R. when he fired only saw his ear 
and part of his head about ninety yards off , it was a Splendid 
shot Satisfying ourselves that he was dead by pelting him 
with stones and nuking a great noise, wc went down and 
inspected him , he was a grand beast We made him 
by rough measurement, 9 feet 1 inch long and 3 feet 6 inch** 
at the shoulder. He had a wound four or five iftches long 
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and two to three inches deep under his left shoulder, as if cut 
with a sharp instrument, and it appeared to have been only 
very lately done 

On the 6th January, 1857 , 1 was out after ibex and 
samliur At the little pool of water just beyond the gap on 
the Sisjwra toad, a sambur had just been having its hath, as 
the water w is quite muddy ; 1 put the people in the little 
shoh Ikjou ! but he was not there, and after a long tramp 
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"ithuut seeing any game but plenty of marks both of ibex 
•mil bears, I sat down for tiffin on some rocks on dm 
s tri,un at the far end of the great valley 1 was reading 
tl' 1 Home News when 1 became suddenly aware of some* 
th "M passing in front of me, and on looking up I saw a 
tl ^ < 1 nut thirty paces from me ; he was going at a very 
fast run and took no notice of me, and 1 doubt if be amr 
me 1 was up in a moment and jumping across the stream, 
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seized the big Laing, but the tiger never sleekened his pace, 
and l only got a snap shot at him as ,'he|wa$ going <nj&r 
the spur of the hill about thirty yards pff,; but the ball 
arrived at the spot just after he had disa pp eared ; I fane? 
he must have seen my people as they were all lying asleep 
in the open. . '% # ,y‘ : ; 

On Monday, October 5th, 1857, t had^an exciting w»- 
centre with three tigers. When 1 came home on Saturday I 
was informed that one of the elephant keepers had heard 
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•wild elephants that morning in the direction of Pereavst 
Colum. It was too late to go after them that day, so 1 de- 
cided on going for them this morning, first visiting tint bison 
1 had killed in that direction on Thursday, to see if it had 
been touched by tigers. When we got to the spot we fovtrtd 
that the carcass had been dragged out of the-b^h^brush' 
wood to a bamboo dump, where it had been half eaW& 
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A tree close by had the mark* of a tiger’s claws upon it 
aa high as twelve or fourteen feet We saw by the marks* 
that there were more tigers than one, and when we got to the 
nullah at the bottom of the slope/the footmarks were all over 
the fitcc. Going carefully along it for a short distance, my 
sbikarie mack* a sign and pointed to a bend in the nullah 
to the left, and them I saw the striped body of one tiger and 
part of the Ixxly of another. Creeping up to a tree a few 
parts in irout and looking round it, 1 saw three tigers lying at 
full length on their backs ; they were not above thirty-five 
or forty paces from me, but there was nothing vital to fire at, 
as the largest, a tigress, was the farthest from me, and She 
x.is !> ing flat on her back with all her four paws in the air. 

I could only see her in perspective, and as I was glancing 
mv o>ts over the three dozing beauties, this one suddenly 
rused h<r head and stared at me through her four legs, 
Ihi rifle in my hand was loaded with projectiles ami 
d,m,n *? to <auh her in the face about the eye I fired. At the 
nport there was a rush and a scrimmage in all directions; 
tl« I trge tigress came tearing towards, but not at me ; I 
waited till she was alxnit twenty or twenty-five paces past 
nu > ifoing like a greyhound, and then fired. A kind of half 
stumbli .md a circular swing of her tail proved Sho was hit, 
aru ' w >' mg my big Laing I looked round, and just across the 
nullah not fifteen paces from me, I saw another tiger looking 

II uu m astonishment , as its. body was away from me 1 let 
^ ,Ut - -'t the eye. It sprang forward up the hill, but the* 

M mhkI brought it head over hetls down again, and 

c atth"»*r hold of my spare rifle, I prepared to pitch a three 
,l, nc<r into it ns soon as it arrived in the nullah* which 
'‘'•uld have been about six yards from me, but it was stopped 
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by « bamboo damp, updn *Wch I sen* % buBet im (be 
p<^rrt of (he shoulder, but, ! think, the ftkir Shot bad |3fe4 
Wer; she proved to be nearly a fuS-gjrown young tigress 
seven feet (wo from nose to top of taU* ;The third had font 
straight up the bank and had got clean away; l then mat 
after the wounded one and found IMriPmmodwtdy beyond 
where I had taken the running shJP&d plenty of it 
1 knew that it was uncommonly ticklish work following 
up this tigress which 1 felt pretty certain was not mortally 
wounded, but with great caution and & steady hand 1 trusted 
to be able to have the best of it if she objected to our pro* 
ceedings , after some time we came to several places where 
she had laid down, and ajrwe approached a deep narrow 
nullah out she rushed alot^f the bottoifi of it- I had to fire a 
very snap shot, but it turned her up to the right, and a little 
further on I saw by the movement of the grass and under- 
wood that she was just in front of us ; she had entered another 
nullah where 1 soon put her up again , us the ground wys not 
favourable 1 did not fire , but as she went across through the 
bamboos I saw she was very badly wounded. It was some 
time before we again got near her , we had just gone round 
some thitk bushes through which the track pointed and were 
looking to take it up again, when Alley {minted W some open 
bamboo jungle, about sixty yards away and there was the 
tigress lying down looking straight a head ; I raised my R°»fc 
took a steady aim and fired, she rolled over on her side never 
to rise again, but as she kept gasping and showing some sign® 
of life 1 thought it as well to be on the safe side so put aoolhff 
projectile into her chest. She was a magnificent tigress tfi® 
a most beautiful »km which 1 bad damaged ootwwhiraWy 
the snap shot in the nullah, the ball having played ducks 
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arakes along her l^ns. The *«t shbUMd broken her right* 
arm near the elbow, the kitting shot tad taken Jicf i* tta 
centre of the neck an inch or.two above the shoulder. I 
made her as she lay without stretching eight feet two Inches 
in length, and threw feet two inches at the shoulder. TKiS 
party had mdM0 consisted of an old tigress and her 
marly full grown children. Got home very tiitd but uncom- 
monly well satisfied with my day's sport. 

On April 13th, 1863, 1 received a letter from Brooke 
idling m< of tut extraordinary adventure. A large solitary 
Imr had Ih-oii seen and Brooke had been looking after him ; 
latt in the evening he ntet Brine who had been looking out 
m another direction and who told him that he had come 
across the old boar face to face tn the jungle, but the boar 
had halted la-fore hq could get a shot and made for the very 
toriur where they were then standing. Just as he had said 
these words a tremendous grunting was heard and from the 
shola out bolted the old boar bristling and savage; Brooke 
was alxtui to raise his rifle when a growl like thunder 
stopp'd him and a grand tiger with ot»e spring cleared the 
nullah and with another lit on the back of die old boar; “such 
a Iwtth then took place, the grow hf of the tiger, the grunts 
of the pig and later, the squeals of the ‘sulky one,* made 
nio believe myself in another world. I thought of nothing 
hut killing one or both, so as they were rotting over and 
owr about fifty yards from me on the open hill side, 1 let fly 
both barrels ; for a second or two the noise wait tin, and then 
the tiger jumped off and the boar struggled into the nullah 
dose b> The tiger putted tip and coolly stared at us. 
hnni took a steady atm, fired, and I believed missed; the 
tl b ,er ‘'till looked at us without moving ; but his coinage 
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seemed to fail him and he sprang across (he nullah into 
the shola, and disappeared/' 

One of the most exciting adventures J ever had 
with a tiger happened in this way. One morning on 
going to look for a satnbur I thought 1 had wounded, 

1 found the fresh tracks of a leopard or tiger, Francis 
thought the former, but some of thfe marks appeared to 
me too largp. As we crossed the opening leading to the 
upper crags, the lascar pointed to something red in tht 
grass on “ bear hill," and on putting up the glasses l saw it 
was a very large tiger lying down and looking steadily at us 
wc squatted, and for four or five minutes we remained ganm; 
at one another ; he stopd up, had a good stare at us and then 
sat down like a dog. He certainly looked a huge monster, 
the two white spots over his eyes looked very curious, hi 
was about five or six hundred yards off and there was no 
getting at him, but at last he slowly rose and stole down 
towards us into the shola ; 1 think he took us for sainbur and 
intended stalking us. We went to some rocks to meet him 
but he never came. I decided on picketing the goats for him, 
.and after fixing on a convenient tree we returned to the hut 
about noon. Francis at once started with the lascar and the 
tw o goats to build a niachnn ; heavy min set in which did not 
cease till past four when 1 went down to s«% how they were 
getting on. I made up my mind to remain at the hut all the 
following week in the hopes of getting this tiger. Franck 
had built a very good place to watch, and the goats bleated 
very satisfactorily , hut a hind cam$ out and began belling at 
the goats which frightened them and stopped their noise. 1 
only left the mochan when it was too dark to see to shoot. 
T»hc next morning and all that day the goats remained 
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untouched; on the following morning I sent Francis with the 
issur to bring in (he goats. The htcar returned repotting 
that both had been killed and carried off ; so after breakfast 
1 went down fully armed. A# we approached the spot we 
heard a curious hissing noise which 1 thought must be made 
by a leopard. The blood of the goats were quite fresh, so 1 
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fanned they had only been killed that morning. 1 took up 
l ht tiatk which was not easy to follow , it led into llie big 
dioU m the direction in which we had heard this peculiar 
noise We had no sooner entered, than a series of low deep 
growls commenced dose by, on our right. It sdemed, to 
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me as if two tigers Were growling at each other, but ¥ 
there was nd' tree near available for cfimtNtog^watf unable 
to reconnoitre. ( 

We commenced stalking round to' get above Where die 
growls came from, and were cautiously creeping up, when 
Francis suddenly touched me and pointed straight ahead, sad 
there just above us itj an open space stood the grand old tiger 
facing us* growling fiercely and showing his huge ymam 
teeth — to fire* would have been madness, though his broad 
chest offered a most tempting shot Francis wanted me to 
fire, but 1 whispered, No, I felt if 1 showed the slightest fear 
or attempted to retreat he would be immediately upon us, so 1 
1 tried what steadily strong at him would do. For neadly 
two minutes we must have remained looking at each other, I 
staring at him and he glaring and growling and showing his 
teeth, standing bolt upright all the time, and a grand huge 
monster he looked , at last he crouched down and opened his 
eyes wide. 1 thought he was coming, but knew he could not 
spring direct from where he was, so if the worst came to the 
worst I could fire as he approached before his final spring , but 
I still trusted to the power of the eye, and leaning forward 
glared at him with all my might ; it hat! the desired effect , 
he slowly slunk away, and us he turned, his length looked 
enormous. He crouched so low that his body was almost 
hidden by the leaves ; watting till he had had time to make 
himself scarce, I stole up to where he had been, when away 
he dashed with a growl and a roar not twenty yards from me ‘ 
l could only see a mass of red. flash through die brush wood- 
Whilst looking about for the goat we heard him growling 
down in the ravine below us, and for a second' or two 1 
thought he was coming up towards us; however, I waf 
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mistaken. During, this adventure both Francis And the tascar 
had stood by me, but I could see they did not like it 
small blame to them. We found the goat only half eaten, *0 
I sent for the ladder and got up itfto % tree and, watched from 
il 30 to 6, but though we were very qujefc the brute was 
cowed, and hr never came back to finish his meal* 

Another adventure with a tiger is worth recording. In 
FebrSarj . 1 807, 1 was coming home by the bed of a stream, 
the hills on each side being very precipitous and rocky ; at 
one place there was only a narrow ledge for nearly h hundred 
yards, and I was just about to proceed along this &hen 
mj shikanc pointed to a tiger at the further end of the 
precipitous rocks ; he was about a hundred and fifty yards off 
and standing broadside on, with his head up, looking across 
thr raune and away from me. I had the carbine in my hand, 
took a steady aim and let drive ; there was a deal of dust 
jntl the tiger appeared to tw ist himself round as if biting at 
the wound, the next moment he came tearing, tad on end, 
■’trmght at us .dong the narrow track. I took the spare rifle 
trom I tancis and hastened up the hill so as to be above him ; 
1'ranci, and Muriam instead of following me with the other 
r| lk s 1 Kilted straight away over the rocks, right in the tiger’s 
•me. to a rhododendron tree and some scanty bushes about 
fifty vards Wow The tiger did not take long getting over 
dm hundred and twenty yards. 1 bad only got a short way 
U P «md h.«d wheeled round ready for action, when his head 
appeared about twenty yards below me , he stopped to look 
« me and gave two or three nasty puffy snarls and then 
‘bshed away down die hill at speed. 1 now might have had 
•‘splendid shot, but he was making straight for the tows 
fidiind where 1 saw the men squatting, and actually p ass ed 
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within eight feet of the boy ; as soon o$ he was clear of the 
tree 1 let drive and distinctly heard the ball Strike ; the bent 
uttering two or three savage growls, bounded into a strip 
of shola, throwing up a cloud of dust as he entered, J 
pitched into Francis and the gun boy for not sticking to 



me, especially F rancis who ought to have behaved better 
We cautiously peered into the shola and found some ditty 
muddy looking stuff on the grass and leaves , very little of 
it but the stench was awful, no doubt it earner from his 
intestines. I then crossed the stream and looked into the 
shola with the glasses, but it was impossible to see far into it 
at one time a bunch of dead leaves and fern just outside rriade 
my heart beat, it looked so like the tiger lying dead. The 
strip of shola he first entered was so steep we could hardly g* 1 
down it ; the tiger in his headlong rush had carried everything 
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before him, but firnher on, the became so thickJHH| 

too dangerous to proceed ; at one place just below mejfMRr 
we where he had rolled down, and I was in hopes*!* had 
fallen over the precipice. The only thing now to be done 
was to go home, and come out and look for him later, 1 Went 
to the spot where he stood when I fired at him, found Where 
the shell had exploded on a rock } but it had first evidently 
gone tlmntgh his intestines, for there was more of font most 
tatid suhst.mqe which we had found in the shola. 1 am 
pretty certain the tiger did not charge at us, but hearing the 
explosion of the shell behind him, he had baked ift the only 
dirt ai< mi left open to him 

One day 1 was out after a wounded* stag and was 
crossing the hill near Ou no- round shola when 1 saw the men* 
making signs to me , and the little dog bo^putte running up 
to m* saving "plenty tigers," and pointed down below, and 
th* rt to my astonishment, down in the valley were five tigers 
ulm!v walking across, one of them just leaping over the 
narrow stream ; they went into a small shola, remained there 
An a short time and then went over the hill into Seven Stag* 
'all* y there were two full grown tigers and three young ones ^ 

si/c of large panthers ; they were quite unaware of our 
presence near them. 

One day in February, t8^8, ! was out after sambur 
*hcn at somp little distance, I saw some hinds and calves 
standing in a mud pool, looking at what appeared to be a 
ldr *‘‘ deer lying down in tbe swamp some 6o yards from 
them , on putting my glasses up l saw it was a magnificent 
t'ger who was intently watching them. Suddenly he sprang 
up and made three or four tremendous Jiounds towards them, 
but finding, t suppose, that he <*mJT not reach them, be 
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stopped and drawing himself up to his full height remained 
watching them ; presently he slowly came on to an old dry 
wallowing pool near where the deer had been standing and 
laid down. The ground was quite open and I hoped he 
would gradually come up the dip, so 1 hastened down to meet 
him, for 1 was a long way off ; when I got to the end of the 
open ground 1 took a cautious peep, and Saw that fye was still 
on the same spot but with only his head visible ; he was a 
good zoo yards off, and 1 did not like to take a chance shot 
at his head or rather part of it, for he had evidently seen me 
and had crouched; by moving a few paces 1 could uncover his 
body, so 1 put up the 200 yards sight and endeavoured to get 
a clearer view, but in an instant he Was up and bounding 
away. After going about 50 yards he wheeled round to haw 
a look at me. I fired point blank unluckily forgetting the 50 
yards he had gone, and the shell of the carbine threw up the 
dust right under him making him dash up the hill into the 
shola at his best pace, more frightened than hurt. 

I had shot a bison, a young bull, and had left the carcass 
on the ground. Two days after as we passed near the spot^ 
1 turned off to see if a tiger had carried it away, and sure 
enough the bison was gone ; we found it near the nullah, h 
appeared as if it had only been carried off that afternoon ; 
hind quarter was nearly demolished, so 1 determined to watch 
for the tiger on the morrow. As soon as 1 arrived at home 1 
had a light bamboo ladder made, as the underwood about was 
unpleasantly high. The next morning 1 started with d» 
ladder and my little horse keeper. On approaching the spot 
we heard the tiger grunting (1 cannot use a more expressive 
term) in the nullah, away on our right. On mounting dm 
ladder 1 was glad to find the carcass still much in the 
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place; it had been dragged bot a ^w paces and did not 
appear to he much eaten. I commenced watching about nine 
o’clock. At first I sat on the bough of the tree, but in thtt 
position I found 1 could only fine from the left shoulder, so t 
shifted to the ladder, and having brought the rifle slings 1 was 
able to hang the rifles on the bough near me. At first 1 took 
mv big rifle **Sal,” but being afraid the recoil would knock 
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me clean off the ladder, I changed it for Ross, Which w*s 
loaded with projectiles. During the watch I noticed several 
<*f those large black hornets, with a yellow ring round their 
bodies, very busy about the carcass of the bison. 1 had 
previously seenone of these hornets dtdiberatejy robbing 'the; 
nest of a smaH kind of wasp, digging out the ydbng larva; add 
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devouring them with great avidity. the natural guar dia n 
apparently looking on at the proceedfe^ oflthe great fobfe 
moat apathetically. ‘From this ! conchnfed diet the- home* 
came to feed on the maggots which %ad become pretty 
plentiful in the carcass of the bison. After I had been some 
time on my perch one of those ichneurhoas, or whatever they 
are, passed under the tree. I Could not get a good sight of it 
from the branches. It was about twelve o'clock, and I was 
getting hungry and thinking of tiffin, f hen I suddenly spied 
the form of the tiger swiftly approaching the carcass. His 
quick ear immediately caught the sound of cocking the rifle, 
and he stood to listen looking the oth^r way ; he was parti) 
hidden by bamboos, but his shoulder Was quite clear, and 
he was not above twenty-five to thirty yards off, so I took a 
steady shot with Ross, to catch him juSjt behind the shoulder 
At the report I found myself flying through the air, lighting 
on my feet at the foot of the ladder, the recoil having 
knocked me off my perch. I had heard no roar. lit an 
instant I was up the ladder again. No tiger was to be seen. 
I loaded and went up to the spot ; there were the marks of 
his paws as he had sprung away, and oh ! with what a sinking 
heart 1 beheld the ground all grooved up by my bullet 1 
was revived a little when Atley said, after examining the 
spot, that the ball must have passed through Aft t*gw, awl 
was much excited when on the other side qf the nullah I 
found a leaf sprinkled with blood. Cautiously we followed ftp 
the track, and 1 found the ladder of great use, as by mount 
ing it occasionally I could reconnoitre the whole ground 
front. He bled very little, and after about twft hundred 
yards we came to a complete check. After looking about 
for some time Atley suddenly exclaimed, “ Heft dead!* 
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and pointing about twenty yards .ahead I saw him iyi*»|. 
on his side gathered to his fathers. The ball had 0 $#, 
clean through him behind hts shoulders; he was a fine 
young male but thin and lanky, 1 could only make him 
wen feet eight inches as he lay. The next morning I sent 
Alley to sec if any other tiger had been to the Bison, he 
spotted that a tiger had been and had dragged the carcass 
some yards .aid had eaten a part of it. I started in the after* 
noon t<> watch for him ; it was tedious work, but a tiger is 
worth it Whilst watching, two of those same animals I had 
sctn previously came, and were scratching up and eating the 
offal , it was very' interesting to watch their ways. At last 
one of them threw up his nose, ami raising himself on his hind 
li'g, sniffed about evidently smelling danger, not in my 
direction, but from where 1 expected the tiger ; it then went 
up to ns companion who was busy at work, and touching it 
with its nose went through exactly the same manoeuvre. The 
other looked round, sat up and sniffed about for an instant 
and off they trotted. I fully expected the tiger, but he did 
not come, and after waiting for three hours and darkness 
coming on, l went home. It rained the whole of the next 
day, and when on die following I went to look for the 
b*»n, 1 found that the tiger had been at him, had dragged 
the n mains to the nullah, and nothing but the bones left; 
rather a bit of bad luck. 

On the i sth September, I was out in the forest 
that i uends along the foot of the Nielgherry mountains 
lookin«< for any game that might turn up, when l heard a 
'-potud deer give one of their sharp shrill barks ; having seen 
a s ^ ort time before the quite fresh track of a tiger in the 
Sdn<J of a dry nullah 1 stole along it, «utd soon came again on 
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the tiger's track,, and then heard another hafk of the deereot 
very far from me. There was a high bank on the side where 
I heard the sound, with a fallen tree on the top ; creeping 
stealthily along and ascending the bank I peeped over the 
fallen trunk and my eye instantly fell on the tiger lying 
in a clump of bamboos, he was broadside on and looking 
ahead in direction of the deer, lying exactly in the position 
of one of Landseer's Lions in Trafalgar Square. When tiger 
shoot injapon f<x>t l alwa>s like to aim at the brain, for riant it 
you do not kill, you know tlieic ts no good in following up 
whereas if wounded in the body there is always a hop* that 
the animal may be mortally wounded, and more lives are lost 
following a wounded tiger than in any other way. U nluckih 
in thhl case the stems of the tximbooe were exactly between 
me and the luck of the tiger's ear, and his shoulder was 
partly hidden by a tuft of bamboo, so that I could only just 
see the point of the shoulder . as I was aiming the tiger 
turned his head and looked straight at me, but it was t<x> 
late, the next instant he received the bullet. After firing 1 
instantly dropped down under the bank, moved a pace or two 
on one side and was ready for him if he hail come ; but on 
again peering over the bank 1 had the satisfaction Of seeing 
him lying on his side apparently dead, 1 say apparently* ft* 
these brutes have an awkwaal way of coming to life again, 
and in this case he began to struggle, so 1 slipped a shell into 
the unloaded barrel and sent a hall into the hack of hl$ head 
and this finished him. But one cannot be too careful, so 1 
waited till I saw the flies begin to settle on his nose Arid eye*! 
even then 1 was cautious, and stealing up behind him 1 gave 
a good tug at his taii, and as he did not Wove I wettt^P and 
took one of his paws in my band ; it was so flexible it almost 
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made me start. He waes a splendid beast in fine*’ condition, 
having, I Afterwards ascertained, killed many a bullock out 
of the herds that at certain seasons of the year are fumed 
into the forests 10 graze. His skin wheTn stretched measured 
nine feet eleven inches ; not $ particle of his flesh was thrown 
away, evtry {nation of it was collected, and my men made a 
good business by selling it at 4d. per pound to the natives, 
who use it as medicine and who also believe that eating a 
portion of tiger's flesh will give them the courage of aaiger. 
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My friend Drury, when with me at Peer-round, had 
mther an exciting meeting with a tiger; he was out one 
••veiling after a sambur and was cautiously creeping up to 
<,m> ' vv * K ‘n a movement on Jus left, attracted his attention, and 
sudUt-aly just close in front of him up poked a tiger's head out 
of ^ grass, and there they were fact to face. No doubt the, 
14 *' 
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gentleman in stripes was as much astonfched cwtlw gentleman 
in tweeds, to And his stalk interrupted. On die tiger tunrisg 
to bolt, Drury let drive at him, and the* beast fell dead at % 
edge of the shola. 

The following extract from a letter of the late Coked 
Geoffrey Nightingale, a well-knowh Indian sportsman, trill 
give some idea of the dangers and excitement of shooting 
tigers from ' an elephant : — 

“ In the last year or two ! have improved greatly ii 
shooting especially in steadiness and coolness, which is, aft« 
all, more than half the battle, and I find no charge howeve 
rapid impairs the accuracy of my atm ; 1 have consequent!; 
become, perhaps, foolhardy in allowing tigers to charge u| 
quite close to the huttie ere 1 fire, and you will see further w 
how I have (through no fault of n|y own) reaped the con 
, sequence of that overconfidence and very nearly got my dm 
at last. 4 All's well that ends well,’ however* a#d now 
doubt anything having the power to make me * turn a hair 
1 can assure you, taking dogs with you when after bison » at 
such spooney work as you may think; they soon bring 
wounded beast to bay and you are certain to be furiood 
charged directly you come up, so the fun is increased. 1 don 
mean to say 1 shall make a practice of taking terrier* 0 
for bison, but on the occasion 1 tried it. it answered. I i«v# 
ably have one or two terriers loose with the line of be**® 
when after tigers ; it makes it much safer for the poor coolie 
as my order is, if a dog barks to look out and get up tree 
etc , so that I do not run the risk of having my men bosw 
The other day my line would have come right on a tiger 
a thicket had not my dog Crib given warning, when I i 
stantly sent the fellows opt of the bushes. Now «* to # 
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bat week's shSkair i having suffered much from fever, this was 
the km time I was able to go out m February. On the rJlH 
I chulled out forty miles to Morcbee, breakfasted, picketed 
buffaloes and started on my elephant on a chance hunt to a 
place where Hamilton, the Commissioner, had seen four 
tigm the week before. * I was moving along, the bed of a 
river looking out for anything that might turn Up, when Crib* 
gave a bark j 1 pulled up and saw a commotion jin a thick 
patch of * jow * (Cyprus) jungle. I suspected it must be some 
big animal, so told the coolies to go back and spring their 
rattles , suddenly out rushed two tigers and made^pff in 
different directions. 1 pursued one, a young one, and 
managed to get in front of him, when he charged me at 
onct , at a dozeij paces 1 managed to put two balls into his 
chest and upset him, after which I finished him with one 
under the ear. I then cut away after the second ones, a 
tigress, and could not for a long time find out where she 
had gone, At lost on beating a small ravine off the river, 
up she got and cantered off ; she was hobbling along more 
than a hundred yards off when I made a very pretty shot 
with my right barrel and hit her right through the heart ; 
she gave two tremendous bounds into the air, falling on her 
head each time, and then lay dead. The coolies were flab- 
bergasted at the velocity with which these two brutes were 
arranged. 1 then took a beat to explore the ground and put 
up wimp pig • they were in a thick thorn jungle, and the 
ground is generally considered uurideable, but I got on my 
horse and had a shy, and though I was torn to pieces by the 
thorns I slew the boar’ after a couple of charges. 

"The next day no buffaloes were killed so 1 went for a 
chance beat, only killing a Nilgai. The following day they 
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brought in news that a ghara (a young ftjwB) luncf been tailed; 
the tiger had only eaten a small portion ^fend ,1hen hid hjf# 
himself off, so ! had a long beat without result, but ! pty** 
vered and struck off to the Nurm river Where I had shot the 
tigers two days ago, and 1 was lucky enough to put up the 
beast in a thick patch of grass. Toby barked at him and 1 saw 
the tiger running up the opposite bank of the river ; a long 
shot. However, as the jungle beyond was thick and bid, I 
fired and hit, on which my friend pulled up and lay in some 
thick bushes, growling at Toby. When 1 got across the river 
to the 1>east, 1, not knowing exactly where he was stumbled 
right on bim , up he jumped and came roaring at the huttif 
I gave him two balls, one in the neck, one in the mouth, and 
upset him, but the plucky beast got up and charged again hi 
was only five paces off when 1 fired, and before I could shift 
my gun the beast had got up to the elephant and had just 
placed his paw on the elephants trunk, when I having 
snatched a gun, leant over and firing dose to the mahout’s 
head, rolled the tig< rover under the snuftler’s trunk just tn 
the nick of time I was on the top of the hill so a crowd 
of admiring niggers saw the scrimmage. My elephant *> a 
small one, eight feet odd, and was the staunchest in India 1 
believe ; what he may be now I cannot say. This shot jtW 
in time was well for the mahout add gave him great con 
fidence, but you will see further on how we were arranged 
The day after this was blank. 

“ Next day a large buffalo of mine was killed ; but ** 
could find no tiger, and 1 beat for hours in vain ; howpv« 
perseverance is my motto, and 1 was beating down < 
ravine towards evening when the tiger was put Up! 
a whopper. After a long chase l got # a running shot * 
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the beast and misted, however 1 , I soon got another (Mint at 
him and hit him In the shoulder \ he readied off over the brow 
of a low hill opposite; and suddenly 1 tew him When about 
a hundred and My yards off charge something In the bushes 
with an awful mar. 1 could see nothing, as 1 knew all the 
coolies were out of the jungle on a hill and in trees ; however^ 
I took a shot and hit, but did not stop the beast, and the next 
instant 1 saw to my horror a man emerge from the bushes 
I ‘is ond .tnd walk straight towards the tiger who rushed 
furiously at him, struck him down and pounced upon liim with 
tin evident intention of oaring him to pieces. The tiger and 
nan m re in a confused heap on tin* ground alnnit « hundred 
inti thirty yards off, a very long shot from a huttie , there was 
.ir, n nit h< tween us, aiul 1 could not get closer, I was as 
I'kt 1> to hit the man as the tiger if i fired; I w\cs |»erlectly 
ceoi though of course alarmed for the man, and i therefore 
claim itedit tor delilicratel) running the risk, of shooting the 
mm and losing iny shikar reputation at on,* Mow. It being, 
Invvcvir the poor fellow's sole chance for life, 1 fired my 
I'l; hairtl with, as it turned out. a good aim. I heard the 
tall smack loudly, but at such a distance 1 could not be 
sure °f my shot, but as it sounded like hitting bone 1 
feared it might have hit the man’s skull. To my delight 
the tiger gave a baffled roar, rolled off the man and plunged 
into the ravine; my conical from the double Kennedy had 
carried off the entire tower jaw and, fangs of the brute. Did 
you ever hear of such a lucky shot ? Anywhere else could 
not have saved the man, but without a jaw the tiger cohid 
“ot grab him. It is supposed about here That I fined at the 
jaw, but you and I know better, don’t we ? It was a cool 
shot and a good pne, but not such a tester as all that { the 
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man was only wounded behind by fffe jfeW^lftid hadis# 
a single bite. I doctored him with arm**, gnim 1 4 m some / 
dibs and sent him off 4 whoostfe It turned out he ymt, deaf 
and was moving about in the jungle. We!!, 1 Went after 
Wthe tiger, and as I got to the edge of the ravine be earnest 
me most furiously ; I put a ball right through hi* neck and 
he rolled over and ran down the ravine. 1 dot him off 
and the hugp beast frantically rushed si me again up the 
slope ; as he came close I gave him my double Kennedy; 
the first ball in the neck staggered him, the second »» the 
chest dew him on the spot, and he fell with hi* enormous 
head over his forearm. He was, indeed, a stunner, with a 
beard and whiskers like his slayer. Height at shoulder (bur 
feet three inches Length of skin twelve feet eight inches 

On the following da) a rcjxjrt came in that at Lihara 
there was a noted man-eater, an enormous beast who lived in 
a den on the lulls and could only be got at on foot , he had 
committed gnat ia\agcs, taking c.ittlt out of the villagts and 
killing jMople who went into the jungle, so that no one dare 
cut grass or wood in his domain 1 agreed to have a shy 
at him on foot, but first 1 determined to try an ‘artful 
dodge.’ Now as my chieftain went out to feed at night 1 
calculated he would not be in his den much before sunrise, 
so I serf! wft^fied up a buffalo in his jungle and thin, 
starting about 4 a.m. for the hills, got there at dawn, and 
immediately posted some thirty markers on the peaks of the 
hilts and On trees at each nullah , my plan succeeded, for 
in less than ten minutes a coolie came rushing tip, saying be 
had seen a ‘ bagb,' ancl as 1 was proceeding to the spot I 
saw flags waving in every direction all round me. ThW 
bothered me a little. I put down my rifle end was making 
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frantic sign* to % marlfcr. wheii o»& bounded a fine tiger in 
fowl of me and W ©fF before l^ould get hold rf«qr •«*'<*! 
was now called to come kwM» 1 t"4Wi up aiwi listened, and. 
hearing my dogs Toby and Crib barking, moved die elephant 
to the spot it tamed out afterwards that the reason for 4# 
the ciamour on the part of the markers was that $ had inter* 
cepted no less than five tigers, they having devoured my 
buffalo, and amongst them was the great man-eater called by 
the villagers the ‘Panura bhag.' On coming Op to my dogs, 

I could not ate what they were at, till suddenly my man 
pointed to a tiger about twelve fee* from the ground in the 
fork of a tree ; never expecting him to be up there, I might 
have gone under him without seeing him. Of course in such 
a position lie had no chanct* so 1 put a ball through his heart 
ami giving him one under the ear to prevent revivals l left 
him hanging and chulled tiff the elephant to where 1 heard 
loud shouts from the markers alxive. After going about 
Mvtn hundred yards .u> hard as we could lick, a tigress 
smhk nl) rushed out of some thick bushes in front of the 
hum, and went off at full speed ; 1 took a bang at her with 
the tight barrel of the Kennedy and drop|>ed her stone dead 
with a bullet through the heart ; she never even roared. 
The mahout declared she had gone on but I felt i had killed, 
and there she was on her back. At this crisis i heard more 
shouts so started off in their direction leaving the tigress 
** she lay, and after going nearly half a mile 1 came to 
vhcre another tigress not quite full grown was growling*^ 
Toby. The mahout pointed her out to me as she sat looking 
tow.mU me and I dropped her dead with a ball from the 
double. 1 now begun to think 1 had got amongst a sounder 
of ‘'gera, and asked if any more were visible? Oh, y«fc Was 
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the reply, the Panwa has just gone inch this vagpjr; *o’qj| 

1 started in pursuit of the crusher, /^er,p'gi0ttf} j Serf of 
beating 1 put the monster up, and as he ran < gave fern 
a ball behind* missing with my right barrel owing to the 
elephant moving ; some half hour elapsed before l again got 
a shot at him, but this time as he Iran by about one hundred 
yards off, 1 put two bullets into his shoulder and he pulled up 
under a tree. I went^up and Aoor&l him with four more 
bullets and *he l.iy at full length apparently dead. 1 reloaded 
and was going to give him a pill behind the ear to make 
quite sure, as he was such an immense lx*ast, but the mahout 
swore the tiger was dead, so we went up to him and when 
about fifteen paces from him he suddenly jumped up as it" 
untouched, and rushed at me , at ten paces 1 gave him the 
conical in the netk and upset him, but undaunted, this 
splendid beast dashed on, at five paces I drew the btad 
between his eyes and pul ltd the trigger, by Jove! the gun 
m tssti/ Jtn - here was a pretty go 

“ Before 1 could change my gun the tiger came up to th* 
huttie who stood like a rock, and striking him a tremendous 
blow between the eyes, seized him by the trunk with Imb 
teeth and pulled him down on his knees. 1 was very nearly 
shot out of the howdah, and what with the mahout roaring 
that he was being killed (the tiger was close to him, nf# 
two inches from his leg), and the man in the khowas 
screaming 'Saab, Saab,' as we went over, to say nothing 
of being knocked about like a pea in a rattle, there was 
enough to confuse me. I am happy to say l never turned 
a hair, and all my thoughts were bent on flooring the tiger, 
as I saw that such a monster must otherwise beg *** * 
managed somehow in the scuffle to put two bullets front 

W. 
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a double 1 bud twifed, into the brute'* back He let go 
the trunk and bit the buttle high up on the left dKMilear 
very nearly Sending me flying;' even in aB thj* confusion, 
tiger roaring, elephant trumpeting and frisn&fg t dying; i 
shifted my ifpm, paving pitched away the empty one. In 
the meantime the infuriated demon of a Panura came under 
the huttie and adzed him by the elbow, biting ‘him in 
the joint high up and pulling hint* right over on his aide, 
i si\i th it 111 another second I should be on the ground, 
uni th it it was bag or be 1 lagged, so holding on like 
I'uni dtath to the howdah with in) left, 1 used the 
t,un as a pistol with ni) right hand, anti putting the 
n i lose to the tiger rolled him over with a liall' 
I" twit a the shoulders. H«‘ rushed oft with loud roars, 
hut g iv t the huttie a final <ut in the hind leg as he went 
la I he huttie rose and ran off truni|>eiing but stopped 
>>h<i a little while but lane) what hail occuried, my 
sinuinlul of a mahout had not brought his 'l^ankoos ' 
»'tli him so had no tommand met the animal, who on 
huntj told to kneel down became fuiious, tore up a tree, 
pitched the mahout oft on to the ground and ran off 
frantically. Well, thought 1, this is neat, going like die 
* 11,(1 on a mad huttie with no driver, I saw there was 
hut one chance (as I object to jumping off either,, horse 
or huttie when run away with, as I always think I can 
snip him), so unheeding the entreaties of my man in the 
hi iu Maj,, j clambered over the front of the howdah, and 
d myself on the huttie’s neck and tried to drive him; 
unluckily 1 had no ‘'lynkoos, 1 and though 1 tugged at 
tht* brute's ears it was no use as you may fancy ; moreover, 

1 found that my spurs were running into his ndtk And 
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he only went the taster. 1 ’themftttf Afforawne tithe 
got back into the howdafi and sat waiting the' final smash 
wh^ch came wry soottf fi#*b» ftkffcpt »«8Wj: * bige 
tree made for it and dashed us agatnlr ft^arid I found 
myself falling from a height of ten foot, howdah aid *8, 
backwards ; it weighs 950 lbs., so yo«t opty fancy the crash 
with which we caitie down. The hofodah was Woken info 
thirty pieces ( scattered all round rid, did very sod Was in 
bits, yet not a bone had 1 or my mim broken. » Did you 
ever hear of a more providential escape? As 1 fell, 1 
thought 1 must be smashed, and after the crash 1 jumped 
up amaxed but only bruised. I declare f break out info 
a perspiration %rhen 1 think of the scrimmage, but then, 1 
was as cool as I ever was. The elephant ran for twenty- 
two miles, and being bitten and wounded in so many 
places is not y«t well enough to be brought in. Well, 
after picking up the pieces, 1 felt ns you may suppose 
somewhat' riled with, my friend the Panura ; so as I fob 
sure he must be very seedy, if not actually dead after so 
many balls, 1 reloaded my guns and walked to the spot 
where the fight had taken place, as 1 was not going fo 
be done by him. Wc advanced Very cautiously as you may 
fancy ; at last we saw his outline in the grass about fifteen 
yards off, arid foiling my people to keep steady 1 fired info 
the heart — no row, so up 1 rushed with a yelk and the ipam 
eater of Lakara was, my own. Oh ! Such a sniffier ! Height 
at shoulder, four feet two inches ; length of animal, ten fee* 
two inches t length of skin, twelve feet six inches. His fangs 
were exactly four of my fingers in length ; as he was brought 
in, whole villages turned-out and abused him, Sri ended my 
trip : in six days 1 bagged eight tigers, two nbtlgte rind # 
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bonr. It wilt be some timebcforp.i can have another Ay at 
tigers, and probably my dtaphasit brained, m no huO« At* 
fat a tiger Igain after such 4 'tnfedmg. * His tnmb ippf 
bitten through#* a down places.” 

THE LEOPARD. (AWKr pantos) 

The leopard, or as ftp is often called in Southern India, 
the cheeta from the native word ekit*, is a moat beautiful 
animal to look at. Some naturalists assert that we have two 
species of leopards Independent of the true cheeta, in India; 
the panther, and the tree leopard : for my part 1 never could 
tell the difference, which I believe is chiefly fh the sire, the 
huger leopard being sometimes almost as large as a tigress. 
McMdster agrees in this and believfes that there is only one 
species, and that varieties in aolour, shape, and sue. are 
accidental or caused by climate or diet* The leopard is a 
very formidable animal to meet ; from being much bolder and 
more active than the tiger he is exceedingly dangerous, add 
although he cannot kill with one blow as the tiger does, 1 
have known several instances where lives have been lost or 
persons very fearfully mauled by leopards. Sir James 
Outran) who was as great a sportsman as he was a soldier, 
told me that he would sooner any day face a*tiger than a 
leopard. 

The leopards are often founjJ up among the branches of 
trees, and they run about them with the activity of a squirrel 
The> are very fond of preying on the large black monkey, 

v«* 4 * *• * V **> n»f <4 * -< *« ***** «# u ***» f surf*«** 

1 Btandford (Fauna of British India) makes only one specie* W0 
Ante, the Leopard or Panther. 
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and they often lie crouched on a low branch ready ps drop mi 
some unlucky deer or wild hog that may pass under %, 
Coming home one day from shooting in tie bush l noticed at 
the foot of & tree some very fresh footings of wild hog and 
said to my man, there must be a pig about here. As 1 
spoke I heard a rustle in the leaves above me, and the nest 
moment a leopard's head appeared level with mine on the 
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stem of the tree It was so close I could have slapped 
its face, but before t couM get my rinc to the shoulder he 
was on the ground and hidden by the jungle. Their tenacity 
of life is very great , I have known a leopard after remaining 
as if dead for more than half an hour, spring up and tear 
up the grass all round him. On one occasion after kaoefcfag 
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over a leopard, I left It apparently quite dead ; nit returning 
some time after, I was Surprised to find it was gone,' when I 
suddenly saw ft a short distance away with its back ftp 
looking awfully fierce, mid the neat moment 1 fully believe ft 
would have charged me had 1 not effectually put a buMet 
behind its shoulder. This shows how careful one ought to 
be in approatkiMjE any of these big cats, supposing them to Be 
dead. Even the common wild jungle cat {Fetis ckaus) of 
Southern India ft an awkward customer at times. It ft a 
tall long legged, short tailed animal, almost as unlike our 
domestic cat as the wild dog is to its civilized brother. One 
of these cats came into our cantonment evidently on the 
prow) for fowls or anything it could pick up, so we collected 
all the dogs we could, and had a hunt ; after some time we 
found it, and a very exciting chase we had amongst the 
hedges that divided the officers’ quarters. We came to a long 
check, the dogs being quite at fault; after looking about 
for some time I spied the cat squatting ft a hedge and called 
for the dogs; whe^they came, I knelt down and began 
clapping my hands and cheering them on ; the cat suddenly 
made a dean spring at my face ; I had just time to catch ft as 
one would a cricket ball, and giving its ribs a strong squeeze 
1 threw it to the dogs, not however befbre it had made its 
teeth meet in my arm just above the wrist ; for some weeks 1 
had to carry my arm In a sling, and I shall carry the marks 
of the bite to my grave. 

I have not killed many leopards although J have often 
come across (hem both on the ground and id trees, but they 
are so crafty and sly that it ft very difficult to get a fair shot 
at them. It was when out after ibex that I mostly met with 
them, as they are particularly partial to the flesh of this 
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animat and prefer it to all othee food, I| will aft «fed waecb 
on a crag above its prey (knowing welt that the ibex never 
looks up), until the opportunity comes for the fetal spring 
But a young calf sambur or even a full-grown deer does not 
come amiss to them. I once killed a sambur from fee 
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shoulders of which a leopard had only a feW minutes before' 
torn a mass of flesh. 

1 was fortunate once in slaying a very fine black leopard. 
On the i6tb May, 1857, I left the hut jtfet as davw was 
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appearing, having sent the guns «nd .people on ahead. I took 
the road to tjhe coffee plantations, and was just going round 
to the ibe* rocks, when happening to look hack I saw sortie* 
thing black on the rock on the. low hills behind me ; on took* 
mg with my glass to my delight 1 saw it was a black leopard. 
Me %ts capitally situated for stalking owing to there being 
some higher rocks behind him, but 1 was doubtful as to the 
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wind, and as I was working round, to my great disappoint- 
ment 1 saw him move off the rock ; hastening up I found that 
hr had only moved a little more to the left and was still On 
di< same rock. He was not more than fifty yards from me, 
and was lying down j all I cotdsfc see ot him was his head, 
nesK, and bock ; he was looking away from me. 1 left rather 
unsteady In my aim, so took a long time about it, and when I 
did fire, had the pleasure of seeing him fall on his side bent up 
*5 



dead some eighty feet below me ; a beaUtfgul anted kl*® 
as the blackest tom cat, and when put in the light* orte 
see the dark spots all over him. The bullet hftd strode high® 1. 
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(ban I anticipated, entering through the back part Of the ear, 
(Farming the twain and passing through the opposite 
The black variety is scarce' in Southern India. I ontyhtpwr one 
other during all the years ! was on the hills. 

I had the misfortune to tpke one of my best dc^Mrom 
the bite of a leopard. 1 was coming home after having been 
.ill out the morning, a heavy mist had set in and I did not 
W»w »h« re 1 w.is till I found myself lifKwU Valley. I 
put the dogs through a little shola just at awe; the mist was so 
thick 1 could not see nlxivc* a dozen yards, and nownnu r,,w ere 
t'K dogs in than 1 heard a half yelp, half scream, and the ring 
h") ( ill* 1 otit "Sahib, there's a tiger.” 1 hastened to the top 
ot tl,< wood, where l found Hevis barking loudly, but disin- 
<1uim! it. g<, in again , presently I heard a noise as of a jungle 
'"nl thing up into a tree, which made me think that the 
'.u.i.n I had heard was made by a monkey and that Snob 
"•*’ bust with the jungle fowl ; on calling and whistling I 
h'Mol a low sound what I took to lx- pigeons Alas* on 
h winng attentively 1 found it was the moaning of |xxir Snob, 
I. iking tin- big Laing and telling the l.isC.ir to follow* closely 
"itli the other ride, 1 forced my way through the tangled 
.mngle ; as i was making my way down the dog began yelling 
,ls '• dm “ Bhag " was on him again, so 1 fired off the rifle 
«tnd shouted lustily. 1 soon found the poor dog lying on his 
back frightfully mauled abdbt the head and his brain pro- 
truding through one bite just above the ear; he was also 
bitten through the neck and shoulder, and from the bites I 
saw *>t once that a leojiard had been at him. Putting the 
t**” - dog in a cumbly I hastened home, and as 1 came to 
die little shola, close by the pool of wajpr, I saw the fiwSh 
track of a large aambur, and on ahead in {he mist saw What I 
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at first thought was a Toda buffalo lying down faring me • & 
the mist cleared a little 1 sa w it was a stag, so knocked him 
on his side with a ball in his chest, and as he rose gave 
him another behind the shoulder and Berk pinned him. On 
going up 1 found that the deer had also been in the leopard's 
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clutches ; there was a frightful wound under the elbow, all the 
muscles and flesh torn out, and his back and flank torn fro# > 
end to end by the beast's claws. How the deer had got rid of 
its enemy it is difficult to say, but the stag must hare had an 
unpleasant time of it while it lasted. Poor Snob died the 
next day. 

The following account of a fight with a cheeta Is taken 
from the journal of 1 838 : — 
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Upcher of the fifty-first, started out snipe shooting this 
morning with my gun. He had not gone &r, when he met 
Colonel J., ‘who told him that there was a leopard in the 
cavr in the rocks. Hose to the Jines of the regiment Upcher, 
who is always ready for a hit of sport immediately took the 
shot out of the barrels of the gun and put in ball and sallied 

forth with J, and a young fellow, T by name. , . * . 

The latter was placed on the top of the rock whilst Upcher 
and J. walked up to the mouth of the cave, which had two 
entrances. They could not see the leopard at first, but on 
getting a little higher on the rock. Uj»cher caught sight of 
it and fired. The beast at once rushed out and ran behind a 
large rock, They both made after him. Colonel j. following 
the checta's path, while Upcher went round the other way so 
as to meet it, which he pretty soon did ; and the moment the 
leopard caught sight of him, he came slap at him. Upcher 
jumped two or three paces ot\ one side ana fired. The shot 
staggered the brute, and Upcher at once tried to make 
off. but before he could turn round the leopard was almost 
upon him. Seeing now that it all depended on his presence 
of mind, activity and strength, he struck the animal with 
th» guu with all his force as the leopard was in the act of 
striking him, and so warded off the blow from his head and 
°nl) received a severe cut on his right cheek from the beast's 
claws from one paw, the other at the same moment striking 
the gun and sending it clean away. Upcher then put his 
oglu hand into the leopard’s mouth, and with the other band 
grasped him tight round the throat. The brute as soon at he 
lou ml that Upcher had got him by the throat, let go of his 
hand and caught him near the elbow ; Upcher still keeping 
his hand and part of the forearm in the mouth. By this time 
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they had struggled close to Wo rock* which had a rift 
between them, and Upcher by main fori* t&npfr the leopard 
on his back intoit— keejping his knee on 'life cheft^his rigfet 
hand in his mouth, and his left still tight' round the animal's 
throat.* At this moment Upcher^s boy came up ■with a 
double-barrel gun. Upcher told him to puli the barrels 
intoutiphe leopard's mouth and fire. The hold little fellow 
obeyed him, pulled both the triggers and blew the beast's 
brains opt, fortunately missing injuring the band, Which was 
fearfully mauled by the fangs, every fingd 1 being lacerated 
and the hand bitten through ; the forearm pras also bitten in 
i*five places, and his left hand and arm were much injured 
During this (earful encounter T, was, standing On the rock 
with a double-barrel gun loaded with ball simply looking on. 
There were also half-a-doren natives bn the rdck, but none 
went to the rescue, and if it had not been for the gallant little 
boy, Upcher must have been killed. The leopard was a large 
male, and on examination the ball front Upcher’s gun had 
passed through the lower part of the chest, cutting the tendons 
of the heart. My gun is very much damaged, 1 believe, but 
1 hate not sebn it yet, 

1 was out after deer one windy morning near Peer-mund, 
and was watching a santlmr with only one antler, I had sat 
down on a ledge of rocks and, just as l was moving ?way, 
1 saw a leopard stealing through the grass about twenty y wd* 
below me. 1 clucked for him to stop, but the wind was too 
high for him to hear me, and he would have been out, of sight 
in a second or two, so 1 let drive at him as he W 88 ®t«al ,n 8! 
through tfift grass like a snake ; he was evidently after the 
stag. As the ball struck him he bounded dean round, wheffl 
threw him on his tracks with the second barrel; on going down 
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to him 1 saw he was still breathing, and as he was lying dose 
to the edge fc>f a precipice I did not like to fire anothewabot 
for fear of tending him over. I waited for more than * tphttter 
of an hour ; rolled some stones over him, hoc he did not move 
or take any notice of my shouting at him. Still, I did not Hke 
to go too close to him. At last, as his breathing appeared to 
improve, I took a shot at him with the carbine at abodtj fifteen 
yards, and to my astonishment in- jumped up and commenced 
tearing at a tuft of grass with his claws, when f at once settled 
him with a half tn the brain ; he was an old male with his lower 
tusks ail broken and worn down, but his akin was very glossy 
and m good order. I could only make him six feet three 
inches from nose to tip of tail. 

One has disappointments when least expected, One 
<ln when out after game 1 ought to have killed two leopards,, 
hut I did not, and this was how it happened My friend, Tom 
tlaihe, a superstitious fellow', would have laid it at once to my 
muting two hares, 1 had had rather a long trudge, and had 
gum over a deal of ground only seeing these two bares, 
whin J came across a path where a leopard had dragged 
some animal , following it up, 1 found the carcass of a calf 
fits!) killed with only one leg eaten. Shortly afterwards 1 
h< ard some animals moving in the thick jungle ahead. As 
l expected from the sound, they were bison. 1 managed to 
knock over a big old bull and a cow, and having cut out 
du lr tongues and amputated the cow's tail for soup, l reached 
the tent between eleven and twelve, and began to think that 
’lorn Clarke’s theory of the hares was not always correct, 
and that they at times brought good luck. Whfeiher he or 1 
was right the sequel will show. Francis was convinced .that 
the leopard would not come to the calf after all the firing and 
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the noise the people would make on going for the bison, no he 
wanted me to take some other ground in” the Evening, but 
1 fancied the leopard might come, so after salting the tongues 
and writing a letter 1 started about 5 p.n>M on die chance, t 
found the leopard had dragged the calf to the bank of die 
stream, and into some bushes so thick that there was no 
chance of getting a shot unless we could get to the Other side 
of the nullah. After losing our w.i), we at last hit the spot 
where we had been in the morning, and as we approached we 
heard the leopard give a snarling grow l, 1 was then in the 
bed of the nullah on a kind of island studded with high trees, 



and on the opjx>site side of tlx stream was a high hank with 
tiees on the top of it With eager ejes 1 looked up and 
down and along the opposite bank, but could see nothing, 
When suddenly I saw something on the thick branch of a tree 
on the top of the opposite bank some sixty paces off. It 
was getting rather dark, and at first 1 could distinguish 
toothing but a round knob on the branch, with two 
projections that looked uncommonly like « pair Of ears ; 
another look and 1 saw it was a leopard’s head, for 1 could 
plainly see- its white teeth as it opened its mouth at me. I 
took a steady shot at the brute's head, for nothing more could 
I see. There was a crack which 1 had hoped was from bones, 
but the creature was up in an instant ahd ran along the branch 
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like a squirrel, and bounding down disappeared in the jungle 
in less time than I can write it All my hopes vanished vrbei» 
1 saw the mark of my shot on the brand). I was so afraid of 
firing over, that, alas ! I aimed a trifle too low. Francis find 
not wn the animal until it moved from the spot I re-loaded, 
and while we moved a few paces towards the stream, was 
discussing with Francis the possibility of the ball having gone 
thri>i„h tin leopards jaw, whin I tan tied 1 .saw a movement 
in i hiamh mar tlu lop of a tri'c* under which w*e had been 
standing, iiy Jove, it was anolhu leopard 1 the brute stopped 
for i moment, but was so hidden by leaves and branches that 
1 w no (I lor a better » bance, bui alas, that ihm r tame , it ran 
down tin btanch like lightning, n< \er showing but an inch or 
i vo nit its back. 1 got on< glimpse of its head and neck and 
I’ ' 1 I In m xt moim nt u had ixmnded on the high bank 
in) ilisapjd an il in the thicket As 1 esjioctod we could find 
no suns of other hating Ikoi touched, 1 rancis said the 
non i was a I hi u ha, it looked small and so dul 1 uncom- 
nt< tils love a f»iac « of li op.it i Is getting aw at from me with 
" n»!i skins, lor I would much rathei h.nt bagged out* of 
dn • th in the two bison Phe lecolh rtion ol the two hares 
in the morning suddenly Hashed across me, and then 1 knew 
how it was my bullet went erooked. Tom Clarke is right ; 
blow the hares ! But perhaps it was for the best, for if l had 
bagged these two leopards under the circumstances 1 should 
bau* iieen an unbearably conceited IwSast ever afterwards ; but®' 
it would have been a groat thing to have kilted these cattle- 
destroying brutes, to say nothing of my limited bog ig this line. 

It was getting dusk, so had only time to look into die bush 
where we had seen the calf. Itwas not there ; oh, if 1 had 
tome down to watch at once, I sSSKrltave got one of them. 
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As 1 came home across the paddy bunds I lost my footing; 1 
had already tost my temper! 

When at Naadgarmee on 8th FetojMary, i8yoy 1 went 
out at sunrise to search the precipices in the rear of the 
camp for ibex, but saw nothing. In the afternoon out again 
with Francis ; it had been very misty all day and the fog 
was still hanging about the precipices ; when we got near 
them I saw something move on a rock about one hundred 
and twenty £ards from me ; I knew it was a Jeopard by the 
way it crouched on seeing us. From being very misty I 
fancy it could not make us out ; and as we were looking at 
it with the glasses it suddenly glided out of sight, but 
appeared on the hill again almost immediately, rather nearer 
to us, and I thought for a moment it had taken us for deer 
or Ibex. It then returned to the rock looking so dark that 
I thought is was one of the black variety and the mist 
magnified it considerably as it stood, looking so handsome; 
it again disappeared over the rock which was close to the 
edge of a precipice. I fancied I saw another head on the 
same rock which vanished at the same time, and I stalked 
up to a small tree about sixty yards above the rock. I had 
not waited long when the leopard again appeared* facing 
me ; I think he saw me but he was quite distinct as he stood 
on the edge of the precipice, so 1 took a steady pot at 
him, a loud thud and the beast was head down and tail 
up, Francis was delighted and cried put, ** all right, he's 
dead,” and was going down to him, but I prevented him. 
Wc both thought there was another close at hand and as we 
were working^ round to get above the one lying stretched on 
the grass, apparently as dead as Julius Caesar, 1 suddenly 
saw the head and neck of another within twenty yards of me 
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looking at its fallen companion. Before* I could raise the 
rifle the aninlal disappeared over the precipice ; I at owe «w» 
to the edge and waited some time with the hope of seeing it 
again, but after about twenty 1 minutes— Francis says half an 
hour-1 went back toward* the dead leopard and got to about 
thirty [acts from him when, to our utter astonishment, up he 
sprang and bolted towards the edge of the n«k: 1 fired a 
quick shot with a shell and the leopard disappeared in a 
narrow water Course close to the prccipitious side of the rock, 
I felt pretty certain 1 had hit him, and thought I had heard 
a stilled growl ; cautiously approaching the spot 1 had the 
satisfaction of seeing him lying dead; had he gone another 
>ant he would have been over the edge. I found my first 
shot had hit him on the right nostril knocking his teeth about 
and passing out behind the jaw; why he should have 
rt maim d stunned for so long a time 1 can t make out. The 
bhcll had entered high up behind the left shoulder, passing 
out anti smashing the right, dropping him dead on his tracks ; 
he w.is an old male six feet two inches in length with a 
U.iuiiful skin. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BISON 

THE BPvON OP SOUTH 1 KM INDIA— HI/E OP THE Ol D BUI IS— DANOPR IN STAI E- 
ING THEM -COI- lAMPBILI’S MISNOMEK — ISAKt.K HORN*— MV FIRST RISfK 
— ADVEtilURP WITH Oil) FM\M -WOUND AND IDSI AM ENORMOUS BUU 
* MORE IUIIC.Y WIIH THE NEXT— A GRAND RIG 111 WITH ANOTHER - 
CAP1URI A SMAI L (All AND I ARE HIM HOME- NO MORE MJU*f5-»» 
I AST RPSOLRCF VPRY MIH U ASTONISH! U ON BOTH SIDES— A TALL SHOT 
AT A BULL A 1 S>mn-NOT THE VI I AS ANTI-ST MOMENT ON MV UVE-A 
NARROW ESC API —A BIG BUI L STOPS THE WAV MV LAST BI»N— THE B»C 
BULI Of PEFR MUNI) 



Italkiwu the Bison of Southern India is one of 
the most exciting sports imaginable, quite equal 
to and c< ruinly more dangerous than hunting 
the wild elephant, his sense of smell bt ing as great and his 
organs of vision much more acute. The sight of one of these 
grand bulls in bis native wilds with his head erect and Id* c>' e 
glistening with anger as he scents danger is an object not to 
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be foigotten. The rush of a wounded bison through the 
jungle as he crushes down the saplings and the bamboos hi 
quite appalling, and the crafty manner in which he will wait 
for you, when following his bleeding tracks, hidden idi 
some high grass, is enough to make the most faring proceed 
with the greatest caution, for a toss from an enraged 
wounded bull is pretty certain to bring you to the utmost 
grief. The solitary bulls are the easiest to approach, but 
they are also the most dangerous. It Is strange how easily 
the) can hide themselves in the jungle : 1 have been within 
twenty paces of a big bison, hearing him snufftc, seeing 
the grass move, and yet he remained quite invisible. If 
<i Ik rd, particularly when feeding happen to gel your wind, 
th« \ make themselves scarce in no time, and will disappear 
as if by magic. 

The CiAUR, (r a varus gaurus, Jerdon lids gaums of 
otht r authors , is known to all sportsmen of Southern India as 
the Bison , why Col W. Campbell should state that Madras 
sportsmen call this animat a wild bull, except that the male is 
a bull and is wild, is incomprehensible. It is certainly the 
largest of all existing bovine animals. The males average 
bom five feet eight to five feet ten in height, and the cows 
bom five feet to five feet three, but at times monsters of both 
S ext‘s are met with. I have killed bulls measuring sixTeet at 
the shoulder, and 1 once killed a cow bison measuring five 
f* 1 1 eight inches. An old bull bison is a magnificent animal, 
tlv* normal colour is a brownish Hack, sometimes in very did 
S P ( ament almost quite Hack, and then the white stockings 
bom the hoof to above the knee are very conspicuous. The 
horns of the bulls are grand trophies, the average may be 
•mm twenty to twenty four inches round the outside curve but 
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many arc much larger. The figure bdewf fcj the skull of a 
bison Shot by Lt Burnside, at Dtndegal, ‘the Outside curve 
being thirty-two and a half inches. The big bull of Peer* 
mund, the last bison I killed had one of his horns broken, 
but the sound horn was thirty-five inches long and eighteen 
inches in circumference at the base. The largest horns of 
a cow bison I killed were twenty-five and a half Inches in 
length, and nearly twelve inches in circumference at the base 
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The first bison that fell to mv rifle w,u» in my trip to the 
Dandiily forest, he was a young bull I had some rather 
stirring adventures with them, but at that time 1 was young, 
and much too excitable to be a steady shot ; one of these 
adventures is worth recording. One evening I went With 
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Emam the shikarte. to where Watson (my companion) had. 
shot a hull the day before ; we waited till near fymvgt 
before entering die likely ground; the wind was Mewing 
strong and the old man ejuered the valley down wind 
very much to my surprise, 1 fancied I heard a bamboo 
crack, arid on looking in the direction saw a bison trotting 
away, he bad been feeding in a clump of bamboos about 
fifty yards from us, but getting our wind took to his heels. 
Old Kmung was disgusted at his oversight, but almost 
uni'vdnttly spied .mother lying down in the middle of 
i iluiic jungle of hamlxKis, as Hm.un pointed him out 
t* mi he rose; he was altout thirty-five yards off and 
siood hreast on. The bamboos wc*r< s<i tlmk and close* 
tn.' tin r that i roitld only* see a gnat black mass, J had 
i" , » *,s wlnre the- middle of ills chest was and let drive, 
U'wii In hll on his knees, hut instantly re»se again and 
icK mud one or two stt*j>s towards us (Kmam told me 
'll w ml, tint he was going to charge) f gave him the 
0,1 ' i 1) itn I and down lie came again, but was soon up 
k mi anti began shaking his enormous head very in* 
'I' i intlv. I took niv spare gun. 1 was quite cool, so 
much so that when I found l was not covering him 
properly, l put it down and brought it up again and 
•'nek Emam declared I had missed y whether I die! so 
" r not, it sent him to the right about and he bolted, I 
K**ve him the other barrel and am certain I heard the tell, 
hut the bamboos were so close together that nearly every 
■'hot had to cut its way through them. I reloaded as 
<*»st as I could and dashed on after him ; we soon came 
mi his blood, and Emam pulling up said, " this is an immense 
h’vm, if he charges got instantly behind a tree, or you 
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are a dead man/* I looked round ; we were la the midst 
of a male bamboo jungle so thick that.#!! could scarcely 
set twenty yards ahead, and the few trees were scattered 
fifty to sixty yards apart. It would be impossible to dm 
ten yards without, falling, on account of the young bamboos 
and other creepers (broken down by the bison feedihg) lying 
on the ground so interlaced that they would be certsuh to 
get entangled between dUr legs and trip us up; hut in 
the excitement of the moment, the dangers of ^fie situation 
appeared mere trifles to me, and on we went, not making 
the slightest noise for fo.ir of bringing the < nraged monster 
on us, I' mam making urt.nu that ever) thing that looked 
black was not tin bison bt fort hi procei <!*•<! a sup Somt 
of the kimboos w< r< covered with blood, and the b< est 
was evidently so badl\ wound* d that h< could not iace 
the opposite hill , we came to where he had attempted it 
and had turned back to keep along the vallej At list 
the jungle getting ninth thuk<r tin trus bwer, and tht 
sun having s« t lot sonu time, I in im stopped and said "i 
should cettaml) find him a little bmh«r on, but .is urtamlv 
he wouUj charge us if he was not too far gone, and as in 
such a jungle we could not possibly get out of his way, unless 
he was dropped in the charge, one or both of us must be 
killed. It was getting dark and we might come upon him 
at any moment before we knew it, and if so, and he was 
alive, there would be very little chance for us. So taking 
all these things into consideration, I turned away with a sad 
heart, leaving the finest bison I had seen severely, probably 
mortally, wounded, 1 asked Emam if Watson and I went 
together the next morning with the shikarics tarrying all 
our spare guns we should have a chance of finding Him. 
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He said! die jungle was so think that we could only advance 
in single file, that one man was as good as fifty, andf dm' 
bamboos being very thick would prevent any one firing to 
jthe right oar left, so I gave up all hopes of getting him. I 
afterwards offered Etnam twenty rupees if he would bring 
him jft ; he Said he would try if ( promised to pension his 
family in case he was killed. Emam told me that bison 
always charge with their heads up until they approach 
rW to you, so that when the jungle is all open it is 
easy enough to get out of their way. Since that time, 
um\ a "rand bull has fallen to mj nth , 1 will take a 
It w of the lx*st stalks from m\ Journal 

\\ hi n on the \nnamulli<*s 1 had a 41 md light with a big 
bill 1 was out <>arK, and taint on thi spoor of bison, 
in I so *, 11 saw two, one a vtiv targ» bull , to m\ disgust ho 
I u 1 down anti was < omplt it I\ covered In a lot of ueepers and 
buslv , After a bit I attempt'd to most- to get a lx tier 
Mi w but there to mv lift was a row staring at me she at 
oiii' gave the alarm, and 1 wait'd lor iht laige bull to ns« , 
this he did so very rapidly, and dit*oj)jK*ared so suddenly that 
1 only got a snap shot, but I thought I heard a teH. As I 
stopped to lewd 1 saw a young calf squatting at the foot of a 
tr< e like a hare, intently watching me. I put the rifle down, 
cr« pt up behind the tree, and suddenly threw myself upon tint 
little brute and laid hold of one Of its hind legs, but it got from 
under me. I managed, however, to tie its forelegs witb^my 
handkerchief ; all this time it continued to bellow and kick Op 
a gicat row , and 1 fully expected the mother to come charging 
down, but it appeared that fear waa greater than affection, and 
1 managed to bind its legs securely, by means of some #tm» 
‘h r stems of the creepers. I went back to the hgngjilpvr #4 
tfi 
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sent some men to bring my captive honwv After breakfast ! 
started again, accompanied by Alley and another' man to take 
up the track of the bison. We soon got on it, but were 
delayed by a heavy shower ; when it was'over Atley showed 
his “cuteness" by cleverly keeping the true track, and he 
became very excited when, after half an hour or so, we came 
on the foot marks not filled with water, and then we suddenly 
caught sight , of the * bison just ahead. . As we crept on 
expecting every moment to come upon them, I heart! a 
strange noise to my left ; l asked what it was. and Atley made 
use of a word I did not know, but from the sound I thought 
it was a tiger. We turned off in that direction, and 1 fully 
expected to come upon the “gentleman in stripes 1 saw 
some branches move, and on carefully looking perceived a 
very large bull bison instead, he was amongst thick buslus, 
and 1 could only see an indistinct outline I guessed as near as 
possible the position of the shoulder and fired the big title at 
him, he gave a bound forward and then stopped sufficiently 
long for me to give him another shot from the double rifle , 
he then dashed onwards, but I had heard the thud. We 
followed the spoor for some distance without finding a drop 
of blood, and Alley gave me a most reproachful look, but the 
next moment I pointed to a bamboo quite red with blood, and 
just beyond we saw the bull standing oh the high ground 
above us. 1 fired and hit him well behind the shoulder, but 
he dashed off, only, liowes er, going about fifty yards, when he 
stopjjed, and I walked down to him thinking to give him the 
finishing shot with my big rifle “ Sal " ; suddenly he made a 
fearful rush at me. Atley put the double into my hand and 
bolted, and 1 thought it prudent to retire and btde my 0PP° f " 
tunity t he only moved forward a few paces and then stopped, 
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and now commenced a regular siege. I advanced and the 
enemy retired behind a tree, but I could see the cunning rascal 
with his ears well forward watting for me to come on. 1 crept 
up to about thirty (uces and Its I could only see his head, I 
thought 1 would give him a three ounce ball between his eyes 
which I did. but it only sent him to the right about I again 
itlvanced and again found him waiting for me, so I planted 
another bullet much in the same place ; this immediately pro- 
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duced a furious charge, and I was obliged quickly to retire 
b hind the trees, giving him a side shot as he turned; he 
'hen laid down, and I tried to knock him up with a bullet 
Ik hind the shoulder and to knock him down with another 
Ih hmd the eye ; 1 succeeded in the former, but not in the 
Inter, though 1 put the ball into him exactly where 1 aimed, 
1 now had only one bullet left , I went close up, and watching 
>ny opportunity placed it low down behind the shoulder, he 
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fdl, but was up again ip no time and tried' to got tut toe, but t 
eras up the hilt above him, and he was too touch done to 
charge effectually. He presently kid down, and Hot having 
a bullet left 1 was reduced to the waiting game ; he got up 
again and tried to charge, but after going a few paces laid 
down and rolled over on his side. 1 thought he was dead, hut 
what was my astonishment when he again got ufw>n his kgs 
cfttd quietly yatked off, and when he laid down again k was 
as naturally as if he had not got a single hole in his shin. This 
looked pleasant ; I did not like to leave him and I had only 
one resource, so l tied my hunting knife to a Jong bamboo 
and creeping up plunged it into his side just under the elbow. 
This finished) him ; he was a very large bull over six feet in 
height, with magnificent horns. Alley compared him to an 
elephant, and indeed some of these big bulls take more killing 
than toast elephants. On arriving at home I found the little 
calf standing in the verandah, ajpd it allowed me to pat it 
without showing the slightest fear, ie Was such a pretty little 
thing. 

One morning 1 was out after elephants and had been 
following them for a long time, but the herd had moved on 
some distance, so 1 bivouackedTfor tiffin, choosing a place by 
the side of a small stream, with a high bank on the other 
side, and opposite where I sat, was a well worn track with 
marks of deer, bison, and pig. I took the precaution to have 
the light rifle within reach. I had had my tiffin and was 
reading the “ Atherweunv,” when I suddenly bean! a snort and 
on looking up I beheld on the top of the opjiosite bank a 
big bull bison staring at me. 1 was much astonished, but l 
carefully laid down the “ Athenanjm” with one hand and 
took up the rifle with the other, the bison standing all this 
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time perfectly st9i as if Wrapt in amazement ; but just as 1 
pulled he made a quarter turn and the ball hit him fem% 
where about the front of the shoulder which stopped him for a 
moment, giving "me time enough to fire the Other barrel. 
Wc packed up traps as quickly as possible and followed him, 
soon came to blood, and had just come to a check when we 
acre all startled by the loud roar of an elephant dose by. So 
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.ill thoughts of the bison were given up and away we went 
•liter the roarer. 

One day in 1856 I made rather a tali shot at a bull 
l«m I was out with Michael sflid whilst exploring the 
forest to show a friend a full sized teak tree, we came upon 
the fresh tracks and soon after upon a herd of bison, but 
they winded us and went off, Michael getting a quick shot 
and bagging a cow. After tiffin,, on our way to the horses 
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we came upon another herd. Kttehael wAil 'ahead, ] was 
standing* still when Alley ran up and touched m&» making « 
sign that some of the herd had turned back, and t&tng die 
Ross rifle, I ran up just in time to intercept a bull and a Cow; 
1 gave the fortrifcr, one barrel as he stood and the other as he 
dashed at speed across a bit of open, which brought him 
down with a tremendous crash as dead as a stone, he was a 
small bull but with good horns. 
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I had a most exciting encounter with bison one morn- 
ing. Soon after entering the forest I heard the twigs 
breaking near us, but the beasts either smell or heard us, 
a couple of snorts, a rush and they were gone. Vjfe took* U P 
the tracks of what appeared to be a large bull Arid a cow; 
got quite near them, but again came the snorts and they were 
off; again we came up to them, and 1 saw & small cow, but 
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at the same time got h glimpse of a hug? mam behind her, 
which made me wait, as I was certain it was an immense bull 
by the sue of the footmarks; another snort and Another 
rush, and they were off a third time. We found now that 
there Were five of them~~wUh two thundering trig tracks 
of two huge bulls, so i determined to follow them, and after 
a good long chull again came in sight of them. 1 Saw rhe 
body of one of the big ones standing broadside on about 
sixty paces off so I let drive, and as it rushed away, knew 
l had hit Irom the quantity of blood flowing, :tud had the 
satisfaction of seeing, from the footmarks, that it c«une from 
one of the big bulls. We had not gone far before we found 
it l>mg diad. The other big bull was, just Ik hind a bamboo 
dump- I moved on om side to get a fairer shot, and just as 
1 pullet! the trigger it snorted and (jolted, Atlej d< daring I 
hatl made a hit. We went back to the dead one, and to my 
astonishment found it was a cow ; the largest 1 hail ever 
st< n and with the largt st horns After taking the tongue, w»; 
t'*ok up the traik of the bull, al«>ut which dun could lie 
no mistake this time, for there weie the footprints, so mu<h 
1 tiger than the others. There was a great quantity of blood 
at first but it gradually lessened till there was only a drop or 
two here and there; we had a long track and at last just as we 
got into the thick bushy underwood a,nd amongst the young 
teaky looking stuff we heard the bisbn rush away close in 
front, but the bush was too thick to see- through; following as 
l>est we could, we heard It breathing heavily a little beyond 
us. l' was in this dense underwood and, was in the act of 
creeping through it to get in front of the animal when 1 
suddenly heard a rush to my right and the bison was upon 
me with its head down between its forelegs. I attempted to 
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turn or rather spring on one si8e and get jijhc rifle in hear, 
when I fell ! 1 thought it was all over with. me; t 'the big 
brute passed clean over me, and, oh! how thankfa}*! felt 
when I found 1 had got off with only a nevipre bruise on my 
right leg just below, the calf, probably from one of feet 
hitting me as it passed. We followed up the track but were 
more cautious than before expecting every moment to be 
charged, and after some time we heard the heavy breathing 
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again in the same kind of thick jungle. We yrept round, or 
rather 1 did, for it wanted some coaxing to get Alley to follow ; 
got on a fallen tree and looked cautiously hi every' direction, 
but could see nothing, although still hearing the heavy sough- 
ing of the beast. 1 crept on from tree to tree and had just 
told Atley to send for the dog as I was determined to 
have the brute if 'I waited till dark, when 1 suddenly spied 
a bison’s ear about twenty paces off cocket^ toward* me. 
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judging where the root of that eac must he, I took a stea*y 
•hot and the bison was arranged, but as I could still Jiejur it 
breathftig 1 stole up and killed it with a shot behind the ears, 
To my intense disgust and chagrin, instead of finding a 
magnificent pugnacious old bull, there was a cow ! and n&t a 
very large one either, hut her feet which had so misled me, 
acre bigger than almost any bull I had ever tracked. The 
other cow was nearly seventeen hands high* with horns 
twenty-five and a half inches long and handsomely curved, 
suutn inches across and nearly twelve in circumference 

One day when out after elephants, and on the track of a 
big tusker, a fine hull bison, walked out of some low bushes 
ri^l.l in our way. He stood about twent) turds from us, 
.m*l not seeing us commented rubbing his horns against a 
n<< sikIj ,i i haute one don’t often get when out after bison. 

I t!.i|i|M d im hands, as there was no time to lose. On this he 
looked up, and on m> throwing up my arms, he tossed his 
li< >ul, and showed such an inclination to chargt that Atlcj 
lull) halted Again 1 threw up my arms and again he put 
I*', htad down and shook it at me. Not wishing to fins 
"Inch I must have done if he had charged, I retreated, upon 
which he obligingly did the same.* 

I was told that a very large bull ' bison had been seen 
in the sholas about Peer-mund, and on the 1 9 th Nov., *866, 
having been out since earliest dawn after sambur, of which 
there was hardly a trace to be seen, probably owing to the 
wild dogs having hunted them out of these woods last year. 
When outside the shola, at the foot of “ the stag bill,” I saw 
a bull bison lying down ; made a good* stalk through the 
hhola and got about fifty yards from him 1 he Was lying 
down on the bill above me, 1 took a steady aim as near 
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the ground as ! could and fired. At the shut he rose with 
difficulty, and while doing so 1 gave him the other barrel. 
He walked to the edge of the shola, about thirty yards 
distance, stood for a moment just inside, and then fell 
with a crash, stone dead, A very fine old bull, hut unfor- 
tunately one horn Had broken in half. I made die good horn 
thirty -three inches long and eighteen inch# in circumference ; 
the meet would have been about foi^y inches had the horns 
been perfect. A* grand head, indeed ; what a pity ! This was 
the last bison I killed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tim SAM BUR AND OTHER DEER. 

ft 

K1 USING THE SAMBUR -!« $LARM J»OTE -SITE — 

TENACITY or Urs — HORNS — TWISJR VARIABILITY 1 — DEATH. OF THE BIO 
AXTIM ftTAG—THE PULWEY STAG— TOM SAVER* -THE CROW ST AO— THE 
UTAH or EERENAIG HOMO- MIS I .AST LEAP— < KECK MATEO - DEATH Of THE 
HI ■ACWCMKE I A ROCK STAG - SHOE AMD THE STAO— AH EXCITING STATE 

AND A SAD FINISH -DEATH Or THE BROW ANTLERED STAi MT LAST 

STAG —THE AXIS OR SHOTTED DEER —THE JUNGLE SHEEP. 

HK Sain bur or Sam\)pr, Crrvus arisiottfis* is the 
largest of all the varieties or species of. 'Indian 
deer. Th«' sight 'of this grand beast on the 
mountain side in the early morning before the sun is up 
makes the pulse beat quicker and intensifies the desire to 
get within shot and secure the pritc ; yet patience and per- 
severance must be, the watch words. Look at him crop- 
ping the sweet grass at his feet, he hardily takes a mouthful 
without raising his head and looking around, so wary is he; 
and well he may be ; his enemies are all around him, 
always on the alert to deprive him of his life; not only has 
he the native hill man and the English sportsman after him. 
the one to get him for food in any way he can, the other 



1 Dlandfunl (/„«.) say*, “ why the name Cunts atisMtlh given to an 
abnormal how, has been preferred for the Indian SAmbar, it is difficult 
to say. The name C. mietUr employed by Hamilton Smith is prefer- 
able, oh account both of priority and suitability, being an appropriate 
term for the only Indian deer with unspotted young.” 
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to shoot hint for the trophy of his head arid antlers, hut 
he has still more dreaded enemies watching th<$r oppor- 
tunities ; the subtle tiger springing upon hlgt in his lair ; < 
the leopard dropping on him from the branch of a tree as 
he passes underneath*; or a pack of wild dogs chasing him 
to his death, I have often watched the movements of a 
sambur on leaving the shola for bis evening meal, when 
suddenly coming across the track of a tiger which has 
skulked out a fedr minutes previously; he will at once stop 
and with arched back, head upraised and every hair of his 
body erect, utter the peculiar sound which gives alt his 
tribe warning, that an enemy is abroad. This peculiar bell, 
given by a sambur when either crossing the track of, or 
seeing a tiger, is a note of alarm apparently instinctive to 
all the deer tribe. One hot day in August, I Was at the 
Zoological Gardens in London, and all the deer were lying 
down in the covered sheds; not one was out in the yards. 
Being anxious to see the samburs which I heard had been 
^red in the gardens, 1 imitated this peculiar “ tiger bell " 
as 1 call it. In less than two minutes, not only were the 
samburs, but all other deer of every kind, including our 
red deer, out in the yards with head and tail erect, ex* 
pressions of alarm in their eyes, and walking as it were 
on tip toe, looking out for the supposed danger. 

Stalking a sambur in India must not be compared with 
stalking the red deer in Scotland. The sambur lives all the 
day in small woods, sholas as they are called, which abound 
on tilt hills, only coming out to feed at early dawn or late 
evening. These Indian sholas are composed of trees and 
jungles, giving shade and comparative safety all the day* 
and thus the stalk can only take place at two stated periods, 
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via., at earliest Mom or at late eve ; at other times the shotas 
must be -beaten by men and dogs. 

The colour of the sambur when be is at his best, is a 
very dark brown ; some of them get very fat, am! the hindff 
and young stags are fair food for the table. The size varies 
according to age ; a large stag in his prime will stand fourteen 
hands at the shoulder and weigh over thirty stone. This 
deer is extremely tenacious of life, much more so according to 
my experience, than the red deer of the Highlands of Scot* 
land. 1 have known them hold on for a long time after 
receiving wounds which would have proved fatal much sooner 
w ith the latter species. 

Me Master gives an extract from the journal of the Old 
Forest Ranger, in which he states a case of a stag receiving 
ten i-oz. kills before, he fell. Two, which he received at first 
without slackening his speed, passed clean through his Iwdy, 
about the centre of his ribs ; after this he ran about a mile, 
and laid up in a wooded ravine to which he was tracked, and 
two more balls hit him. one ball breaking his hind leg and 
another, entering above the rump, passed along the back-bone 
and came out near the shotilder. He was lost for aboht an 
hour, and when "he again broke cover two more balk were"' 
planted close behind the shoulder, but still he went away 
strong. In the chase which followed he was hit twice in the 
body and at last brought down by a ball through his neck 
when in the act of leaping a rivulet. He, however, got upon 
his legs again, and stood at bay in the water, and had to have 
another ball in his head to finish him. He further says that 
he could quote a dozen instance <>f the extraordinary tenacity 
of life possessed by this animal. 

The entler* of the sambur vary considerably, both tn 
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length, spread nuid thickness. lit daft! ral Indi* they Are, at a 
rule, larger than ihoAe of the southern distt'kts* ! believe the 
hugest recorded, measured forty-eight inches^ But antlers of 
from thirty-five to thirty-eight inches are m^n$centn*ophies ; 
the largest pair 1 possess are forty-one and A half inches long, 
thirty-eight and h half inches spread, beam six and -three 
quarters in girth half way up the horn, and sight and a half 
inches in girth at the base. The brow antler also varies 
much in length. ' The hprns of the sambur almost invariably 
have three tines on each, but an abnormal small due is 
occasionally found. 

I have recorded in my journals, between I R55 and i860 
the deaths of two hundred and ninou five satnbur; some oi 
the finest of these stags 1 had known for two or three years 
before I was abb- to obtain their heads as trophies. I used to 
amuse myself In giving them names, and the following 
extracts from the journals descriln' the deaths of some of the 
finest. 

A cold frostv morning was that of the 1 8th of December, 
1857, and the sun was still in bid when 1 peered over the 
crags down into Nield Field. The telescope travelled slowly 
over the long green slopes, every nook and corner WAS care- 
fully examined ; “ not a thing out,” l exclaimed, as 1 rose op 
and shut up the glass. Francis, however, did not rise, but 
shading his eyes with his hand gazed intently at something 
out. in the Field. “ Look/ 1 he said, “ at the foot of that rhodo- 
dendron tree beyond the ojjen ridge of the hill below. And 
you will see such a stag 1 " It took me some time to fmd the 

‘ Blandfbrd (U.) mentibas these, hut says " the girth at mid-beam A** 
only 6 inches, others sot so long have had a girth 8,35 inches hag Way 
up the beam, and 8.5 in horns 41 inches long.” 
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spot at the slope of the hiU hid the stag’s body.lwt when 1 
did I beheld a pair of anders the sight of which gave me<quite 
a thrill add made my heart heat quicker ; *e both ggnped 
that we had never seen such amplendid head. There das no 
time to lose, 0 hasty glance over the ground showed that we 
could get to the top of the open spur of the hill below us 
without being seen, the stag would then be not more than 
ninety yards from us. After an exciting scramble down the 
rocky crags immediately below us, Francis at one time almost 
giving up in despair, we got under cover of the spur, when 
i wo hinds on a distant hill began belling loudly (probably gt a 
and I earing they would disturb the stag I hi stems] up 
t l i si >p,' (list in tmn to bi hold a hmd disapjM irmg into the 
will hom near when* 1 had list sten the st ig a sitkitnng 
t * hrur ol * too late’ tarneovir m< , but onl\ (or .1 moment 
t 1 it the iv*vl giant e I saw the grand old fellow soil lying 
•n lus touch unconscious of danger Aiming at tin junction 
ot hi-, neck and shoulders, I turned hurt over down th< sIojk 1 , 

1 it ate r a few struggles he ros< and dashed aw'.tv , the bill 
h nn the oth»j band struck him a slantgig shot in th“ 
h ulder, still on he dashed tow.u ds the great forest, wh< n a 
ball from my other rifle caught him behind the ear, sending 
him A clean somersault, and causing us no little anxiety about 
the fate of his splendid antlers. It was only on going up to 
him that we fully realised their beauty and sire, and I felt that 
every hair of my beard was tingling with delight. Francis 
*»ays he never saw such a big headed stag, and t believe it 
was really the largest that has ever been killed on their hills; 1 
1 thought he would never leave off saying “ Koisa-burm-burra 
sing,** “what great antlers.” He was in first rate condition, 
and as near as 1 could make him, he stood fourteen hands at 

*7 
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the shoulder, here is the sketch aj*4» measurement of the (teed 
end antlers. My last shot had caught him In t^.mil going 
right into his brain, mther a lucky qpe, l or e#ea withBevis l 
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might have lost him in such an immense forest ; those ttfcck 
shots ate always so uncertain, 

Big stags are scarce on the Pulney mountain* and 1 
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only kilted one whose bead I thought worthy of bringing to 
England, t aaw him Ming on a hilt side a long way off; 
when I got about the third of the way down, keeping wcH 
nut of sight tinder die spurs of the mountain ; to my intense 
disgust t heard a sambur belling to my right and saw a hind 
bolting away over the hiJL where she stood and belled several 
times. ] shook my fist at her and abused her. not loudly but 
deeply, making certain she would alarm the stag as he was 
quite within earshot However, she moved away and 1 stole 
down the hill. It was very noisy work, getting through the 
dry fern and leafy "scrub, but fortunately on the hill side, 
w^ere 1 had seen the stag, there was but little of it I dared 
not show myself and fully expected when I crossed over the 
ridge, to find that he had made himself scarce . my delight 
"is consequently great, when I beheld him feeding quite 
inonn mrrily about ntn« t\ >.«rds nfi Hi was sum inwards 
iu y> 1 tiad a i.iking shot , }ji rh i[*s I ought to hut waited 
I 'i him to turn, but he might hu\ i Hed out o! nn sight and 
t'jtl uusomt old hind might hue bigun billing ,t s un so it 
i i-. will to inakt sine i>l him while ! had tin ihinci A 
loud thud told that 1 had struck him, and another shot horn 
tin left barrel as he dashed across sent him staggering along. 
I ran forward and saw him standing on the edge of a 
precipice, and the next morqpnt he fell over with a crash. 
Alas, for his antlers I There was another stag far down 
liejow that looked in astonishment at his rolling brother. 
I ought to have left him alone, but f could not resist 
having a crack at him. The second shot was a running 
one, and my man afterwards said I had broken the deei’s 
hind leg aa ha went lame, but he did not appear to the 
to be ao, and as he went away far down the mounw# 1 
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did not follow hint. I looked akmg d» track whom, the 
first stag had fallen for broken antlers, Ending, wdlte I 
hoped they were all right* but when I got dawn to him j 
found that one was snapped off at the centre of the beam, 
and the other had half the upper tine gone. I miked 
hack and picked up the broken antlers and part m. die 
broken tine, so was able to mend them. , The head i» not 
equal to many Of my Nielgherry stags, but still it is a 
handsome trophy ; he had fallen down from sixty to eighty 
feet and was a good deal knocked about and l>Ones broken. 
My first shot had hit him near the hip joint and the other 
near the point of the shoulder. 

There was a stag which frequented the sholas near Peer* 
mund which, from his fighting propensities, I named Tom 
Sayers ; he had very massive antlers and I was keen to have 
them. After killing the leopard, the description of which 
will be found in the chapter on tigers, I was wending my 
wa\ to th*> luing ilow, quite satisfy <1 with nn morning's s|x»rt 
when on th*‘ utst of tin opjKisiu hill apptaud a fm<* stag 
1 knew him at once as he descended the hill towards me ; 
he was making for the big wood from which I had just 
emerged, so skirting along the edge under cover of the 
rhododendron trees, I made haste to meet him. I had 
got as far as I could without showing myself, and was 
doubting in my own mind whether he had not given me 
the slip, when suddenly I saw his massive antlers appearing 
beyond some detached rhododendrons ; on he^tsame walkirtg 
towards me quite unaware of danger, and when about ninety 
yards distant, I took him,* and gave him both barrels, He 
'turned and dashed away into a patch of high fern. 1 knew 
he had got both shots, and on running through the font 
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I saw him making for the stream below in a dying state ; 
he staggered 00 and fell dead in a dump of reed bamboos 
a( the edge of the stream : a huge stag with the most 
massive antlers 1 have ever seen. My first shot bad 
struck jkn at the point of the left shoulder and the second 
behind the right shoulder# * both deadly wounds. When 
the people went to fetch in the meat “in the afternoon 
they said a leopard had been feeding on the carcass. 1 
went out to watch for him in the evening, but he did not 
show himSelf. 

On the 22nd January, i860, I was out in the early 
morning, and in [Kissing over some ground where I had 
burned the grass, found fresh tracks of elephants. I 
measured the circumference of the largest foot print and 
made it sixty-five and a half inches, this multiplied by two 
gives the height of the elephant, ten feet eleven inches 
as it was doubtful when the tracks had l>ecn made, we 
pissid on to the sainbur gtound, anti tame on fresh tracks 
>*f tlx’v with those of « ithet a ltg< i or a l.ngi [until* r, 
and shortly after my shikarie, Francis, pointed out two 
sambur by the side of a Urge wood, and one ajijieared to 
be a handsome stag. 1 had a long stalk down to them, 
and in the meantime they moved into a dip between two 
woods. Whilst watching them, a crow settled on the antlers 
of the large one and kept cawing as if warning him of my 
approach ; however, the stag did not appear to understand 
crow language, for on my crossing over the side of the hill 
the crow was gone h«t the stag was standing quite unatarmed 
about eighty yards away from me. Part of him was hidden 
by a tree, but a step on one side uncovered his shoulder, and 
the next moment 1 had pitched him apparently right on his 
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head, Francis screaming with delight, but the stag was up 
again as quick as he fdl anti dashed through tips wood; f rail 
as fast as I could to intercept him, and Was putting in a fresh ‘ 
cartridge as 1 ran, when out he came about hundred yards 
distant; 1 fired a hurried shot without stopping him, and 
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as he appeared to he so strong, and finding a good deal of 
blood on his tracks, and as he had gone up a dip into another 
wood, I sent off for the dogs. The wood we tracked him 
into was a small one, so 1 posted myself and sent Francis 
through on the blood track ; to my disappointment the doer 
had gone on, hut instead of entering the large forest beyond, 
the track skirted it and lead down a very steep hill, the 
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worn opts gradually getting less and km The dugs soon 
arrived, the two Australian kangaroo dogs and Victor, a half 
hound half Wood hound ; telling the men only to slip the 
dogs If the stag got up, 1 waited the result, and my hopes 
fell when Fronds made sighs that the track continued down 
the hill towards the river. I stalked along the bank hoping 
the stag might be in the Water, Iwit saw no signs of him, only 
very fresh tracks of a ttgtt on tin sail,! 

Beyond the river there vuu two inimn., forests Wi 
had entirely lost tht track, hut after hunting lot a long tarn 
l found one spot of blocxl whtw the dm had entered the 
•stream in the direction of one of the woods, and althotigh 1 
could not find any blood on the nth, r bank to distinguish tin 
track of the wounded deer from many others, I concluded 
he had made for the wool h it atm hunting up math all of 
them without success, 1 went back again to the stream and 
after infinite troulde found a footstep with one unmistakeablu 
drop of blood leading to a detached wood. My excitement 
was great as 1 stole round to command the upjier i»art, but 
l was again to be disappointed. They found where the stag 
had Iain down and tracked him out of it in the direction 
of another very small wood. I jiosted myself at tfie top, 
listening for the slightest sound , presently 1 heard a voice 
and a whistle and hastened down ; the boy w'lth the two 
Australian dogs had started the stag which had doubled back, 
yet the idiot had never loosed the dogs. As won as I got 
on the traik I gave orders for the dogs to be let go, but 
1 was in utter despair, for instead of then taking tip the 
scent, they tore about in all directions in the wildest manner 
possible. I then sent one of the men to a hill top to look out 
While 1 endeavoured to take up the track ; presently the look 
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mt made signs, and I hastened up eh him ; hejfed seen two of 
'the dogs in chase of a deer far away on the opposite aide of a 
deep and densely wooded ravine, too far off to, tell if it was a 
stag, but he said the deer went as if crippled ; the only spark 
of hope was that they were coining back in our direction and 
not going away from us* After waiting a Short time not 
knowing exactly what to do, there was a rush in the wood 
below us, and to my great delight out came the stag with 
two of the dogs at his flank, I saw he was quite done and Was 
making down the open hill side for the stream below. He 
dashed into it and stood at bay; stalking carefully down 1 
put a ball behind the shoulder and thus ended one of the 
most exciting day's sport I have had for a long while. To 
show how strong these big stags are, 1 may mention that my 
first shot had entered near the point of the shoulder, passed 
through the lower part of the chest, ami through the opposite 
kg belo# the elbow, without breaking the bone. I fired m) 
my first shot at him about eight o’clock a.m., and brought him 
to bay about a quarter to three p.m. The variations between 
hope and despair during the day were great, but the finish 
was fine. 

One morning, when at Kertnaig-mund, 1 went out soon 
after dawn to the Neild Field, in hojx s of meeting with a 
fine stag which frequented it. The morning was beautifully 
clear, but it soon came on to blow half a gale of wind and 
not a sambur was out; I watched till half past nine then 
had my breakfast, and was out in the field again at half past 
two. N othing came out ; and as 1 was cogitating on my 
bad luck 1 suddenly saw the spreading antlers of a noble 
stag appear on the other side of the slope about fifty pubes 
from me ; he stood staring at me, I Could only see his head 
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and half hit neck, hut t aimed through the grass' at his 
chest, lie turned bock and was out o£ sight in an instant, but 
the thud of the bullet was loud and unmistakable. I ran up 
the slope but no stag was visible ; the ground fielow appealed 
too precipitous for him to have gone straight back. At last 
after a long search we discovered his track with quantities of 
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blood. We followed it up and found He had gone at speed 
over a perpendicular rock with a sheer drop of at least fifty 
feet, but from the hill being so steep the distance he had 
gone through the air before reaching the ground was a great 
deal more , we found him some hundred yards further down 
firmly jammed in the middle 6f a small clump of bushes. I 
fully expected that his antlers would have been smashed to 
pieces, but they fortunately were quite uninjured, and very 
fine ones they were with a grand spread of thirty-eight 
inches and the same in length; the beams vety massive. 
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One rooming as 1 was proceeding to the lower part of 
the middle crags Francis pointed out a fine stag* {feeding 
under the cliffs, so we immediately started ter stalk hint, j 
got to the cliff above him and as l craned oyer, 1 an# him 
looking at me. I had to fire right down op Nfs back, and as 
he dashed away I gave him the other twrel He pulled 
Up a long way out of shot, turned round, and deliberately 
looked at us With the glass I could see quite plainly, two 
wounds— one on the withers and the other evidently a tit sh 
wound on the fore arm— there he stood, every now and 
again raising his injured leg and -afraid to move. He had 
taken up a very commanding position on the spur of the 
mountain and after watching him for a quarter of an hour 
I left Francis to occupy his attention while I endeavoured 
to sulk up to him trom liclow However, n was such <i 
still evening that he could h< ar evtrv rustle of the grass 
as I' approached, and long before 1 got within fair shot 
he saw me, anil l had to remain where l was for more 
than half an hour re gularly dun kinaled At last he 
disappeared ovei the brow, and 1 was immediately up and 
alter him, but he had gone down the mountain and 1 
saw him far down below us close to the forest, going 
uncommonly strong for a wounded one. He was a very 
Urge stag, as Francis said, like a buffalo, with handsome 
horns , it was disappointing not getting him, and 1 was by 
no means pleased with my shooting , however, there is this 
to be said that shots from above are more likely than any 
others to glance and miss the vital parts. 

1 was anxious to get a stag which 1 had known for some 
time, and which frequented a small wood at the foot of a 
precipitous rock, so one cold frosty morning in January, »86*k 
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I started to find him. I did toot succeed in getting a stalk, so 
put my men through one or two small woods, posting myself at 
the likely spots for the deer to break cover. I was proceeding 
to one of these points when I was told a stag had been seen 
standing at the edge Of the wood, which he had entered with- 
out rhy seeing him. 1 ran round the top to intercept him, on 
which he (Juicily trotted out at the Imttom, •• a Inn handsome 
Imastie,” ns a Scotch kirjer would I at once recognised 
him to be th«‘ stag ! was alter ami one that had dodged us out 
ot the very same wood sonic tunc bdoic , he yemod now 
to be making for a wood at the foot of the precipitous rock. 
The first black leopard 1 ever saw came out of this wood and 
sat in the open washing his face with his paws, like an old 
black tom cat Indore the lire, so 1 n.unid tin lock after him 
Sung that tin stag was making !<»i this vover 1 concluded 
he would in all probabihlc I.t) up there. 1 had a pon) nut 
with me so 1 tied him up ncai the am 1 >j winch tin de< r had 
entered, and ordered the nun to walk through the top, but 
there was mu dtllwultc to la ovmorne. the wind was 
blowing right into tin- wood d 1 pustid in wit at the lowei 
and most likely sjmt for the dm to break imn, lie would 
be sure to have my wind and not come out that way. 1 
therefore tried a stratagem. Walking along close to the 
wood 1 stood at one sj>ot letting him thoroughly wind me, 
and when I judged he knew exactly where I was standing 
1 stole back the way l came and made a long detour 
to a pass higher up the hill. The men had orders to 
enter the wood from alwvc and commence dapping their 
hands as soon as they sftw me posted ; presently out trotted 
a smaller stag some distance up the hill above me; he 
Stood and looked at me and gave a tempting shot, but I 
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held my hand, hoping the big one would follow. I waited, 
but there was no sign of him so turned down the jbitl again 
rather regretting 1 had let the small stag go, when I suddenly 
caught sight of the head and spreading antlers of the big 
stag perfectly motionless in some thick scrub near the edge of 
the wood ; he was evidently watching me* thinking he was 
unseen, and I am pretty sure he had sent out the smaller 
stag as a feeler! There was no time to lose; he was about 
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a hundred and thirty yaids off with only his head and tutk 
visible, so taking a steady aim i let drive, heard a loud tell, 
and the stag wheeled round and disappeared. 1 made the 
men beat up to me, when there was a rush and out came* not 
the stag, but a hind ; I then posted one of the men outside 
and took up the track from where the stag stood: had some 
difficulty in finding it, as there was so little blood at ftrstt* 
hut it soon increased and 1 had not gone far when 1 heard 
the stag get up and move away. I rushed out and saw him 
making tracks back to the wood I bad first started him fnonfe'- 
but fortunately I had picketed my pony on tint line, and 
sight of him puzzled the stag and brought him to a standMP* * 
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them and the stag rushing through the wood. It was not 
long before they brought him to bay in the scrub where I had 
my first shot at him ; it was very thick, and I had difficulty in 
getting to him When I did so I found that another shot 
was not required. The knife soon put him out of his misery. 
My first shot had struck him beyond the right shoulder 
travelling back; the second in the hip. 
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My dog Snob mas very keen for going in at the stags 
and pinning them by the nose. A small homstd stag came 
stepping out the mund, whilst 1 was waiting at the end of « 
shola about eighty yards below ; he caught sight of me and 
stood broadside on. The next instant he was thrown on his 
tracks with a ball high up in his shoulder. Snob had put 
him up and ran in at him immediately he fell. The deer 
struggled violently and got up with Snob hanging on his 
nose, but he soon dell again, to Snob's intense satisfaction, 
Poor old Snob! he was one of the pluckiest dogs 1 ever 
possessed. He came to a sad end from the bite of a leopard, 
and was a great loss to me. 

I was out at Peer mund <>n the ztrd of February t#f>7. 
when Francis came to si) a big stag was touting up the 
hill, so ] haste md out of the shola and Irom “the future 
Atalanche" I saw a line stag he was a good way down hut 
ev idintly making for th< shola 1 had just !< It 1 he wind had 
hill'd a good dial so there was not much tear of his getting 
our wind, but his caution was nr) great He would stop 
every few yards, look steadily all* ad. and occasionally smell 
the ground. As he came zigzagging up the lull, 1 admired 
through the glass his fine, thick, well beaded antlers, with 
thick, and long, brow antlers. The only defect was that the 
upper tines were rather too small for the mass of antler, but 
it was a beautiful head. 1 tried to guess the length of horn 
and put it down as above thirty-five inches ; on he came I 
there was only one pass under the perpendicular rock to the 
shola, so taking oft our shoes wc hastened down to the 
plateau of the lower rocks; I told Francis that the moment 
the stag came to where we had been down below, he Would 
smell our track and boh, however, we could command the 
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spot front die top of the clifls. When we got there the stag 
wee approaching our track, end directly he got on to it, he 
threw up ids heed ; I whispered to Francis that l most fire 
at once or he would he off ; he was about one hundred and 
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twenty yards below me, standing three quarters on. I took 
a steady shot at him but coulet* not say whether l hit ; he 
wheeled about but had only gone a short distance when I 
gave him die contents of the other barrel and then a ball from 
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Pie carbine. We saw that the latter* had hibkea his fore leg. 
And that he was evidently hard hit besides ; he stood .folding 
his broken leg in the air, but struggled on again down the 
tjdft I gave him another couple of shots, one of these 1 saw 
went over 1 his back. He had got a good way down by this 
time and was very much crippled. However, Francis handed 
me another rifle and asked me to “ maro," sq,1 fired two 
more shots, one struck just in front of hint, the other we 
heard strike , he w.is now apparently quite done for. so l 
said it was no use hi mg am mote and hastened down. As 
1 turned a comer I heard a rattling ot stones, and to my 
intense dismay saw this splendid antlered stag rolling like 
a large rock down the sidt of the mountain o\ <-r < rag and 
precipice, now bounding into the air, now disappearing over 
a rock to In seen again fat Ik low amidst a show< r ol stones 
and dust Oh. dear' oh d< ar ’ he will not have a bit of 
antler left, and he won't stop till he gets down into the )ow 
country 1 It certainly looked as if he would never stop 
roiling, but fortunately a slight radge stopped him quite 
ort the edge of the last precipice. If he had got over this 
he would have gone right down ; as it was he fell nearly 
a thousand feet. We followed his track down and picked 
up two pieces of antler. When we got to him we found 
his head smashed to pieces, so much so that one of the 
eyes was in the brain, and there was nothing but the stumps 
of his glorious antlers left. Five shots had struck him. 
We hunted up his track again and found five pieces of 
antler including the two upper tines, but there was a great 
deal wanting ami from the appearance on the rocks I think 
some parts of the horns must have been pounded to dust. 
He was a very fat stag, so after taking what we could carry 
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«Hb covered tip the remainder with grass, as Francis said fo® 
people would come for the meat, hut them were some hungry 
vultures watching us. 

I was os the Nielgherries on December 9th, tftSy, Itui 
I hardly expected a good stag would fall to my ride this 
morning, for I had been unfortunate with a fine fellow I 
had seen at p««p 0 ’ day; he either winded or heard me, 
and was soon over the hills and far away. It then set in 
misty with a drizzling rain w hit h put a stop to stalking. 
However, 1 thought 1 would send the two men to walk 
through a long strip oi shola that occa.sion.dl) harboured a 
deer, so posting ravsdl near the top 1 awaited the remit. 
The men had neurh retched me when 1 heard a movement 
in the wood dose 10 me. 1 wa. not at all sure it might 
not Ih* oik o! the men, when suddodv tin- hot ns and head 
of the well known brow .milernl st ig appeared tv>t thitt) 
yards from me. He instant!) t>aw me and stood , as instantl) 

I sent him roiling lwck into the wood and he was “ gathered 
to his fathers.' A well shu|*d h.ad, with vtrj thick fine 
brow antlers, 1 had known him for some years, but had not 
seen him often. Ik had evidently been fighting desperately 
during the night and had a great gash and a stab in his 
throat and two or three prods in his face. As he had no 
hind with him I conclude he lost the fight. May 1 come 
across the victor ! 

4 I hilled my last sambur on the toth February, 187*, tit 
the Avalanche. Nielgherries. I saw a fine stag with a hind 
lying down on the slojnss about one hundred > ards below me. 
They saw me, but allowed me to change the carbine for the 
Toy rifle without getting up. I took a very deliberate shot at 
foe stag, heard foe hjt, but he galloped down the side of the 

tg 
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fountain as if untouched ; I fired the tithe# barrel hue (he 
ball went just over his back ; he disappeared under the JhiB, 
when suddenly I heard a tremendous crash in iihe shda, 
and Francis said he had just seen him fail over, 'tile hind 
appeared below and did not seem to know where to go 
without him. I found the stag lying in the atony water* 
course, having fallen over a sheer rock of some twenty feet 
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without injuring his antlers beyond a scrafie or two, had 
he fallen on his back he must have smashed them all to 
pieces A veiy handsome head, the smaller antler had 
a little extra point on the upper tine. He was a very 
large stag in bulk, looking, as Francis said, like a bullock, 
i had struck him just in the right place behind the shoulder 
the ball passing through and lodging in the hind fetlock 
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which wan underneath Mm. This stag was the one I han 
been after for the last two years. On one occasion 1 missed* 
Mm; on another he came over the hill with two hinds and a' 
young stag when he “ did me ” by crossing on the other siik 
too far for a certain shot. 1 named him “ Sir Charles ” after 
my friend Sir Charles Trevelyan. 

One of the most beautiful denizens of the Indian Forest 
is the Axis or Spotted IWr (rfr/i manufota, CVrmf pxu). 
All Southern Indian sportsmen love the pursuit of these 
go ireful “dajuded *>eauti«‘s ; " it leads them amongst some of 
the most rharartenstic scenery of hill and plain. m> well as the 
bmnbo i jungles mid til* n \<id.tnt glides, mid although h<* 
i m not lx tompmd with the lordly sambur as <m obje<t of 

sjKiri, still tlur< is ,i |K*uilim' munition tn the glo.sy bright 

mid sjiou«d hid. of the buck chutul I first became 
m<|iimi!l'd with thun in the iMndilb boost in 1X41 and 
taim .11 loss itiati\ a In rd \\ »* shot a fan numbei, but i 
had tlu inislortui'f to lose ,, \ cry grand buck We had 
In <11 out ,du r bison and hid just irosstd a nullah "hen 

vm saw a l.uyi h< rd of s,«.u.d dm hiding a long way off. 

I In sIiiLiik told im to go on by tmsill wn» h I did 1 h« ir 

wiresonu ,j> 1 < mini bucks vutli th< In rd \\ h< n soim thniy 

yards off, one of them with magnificent *nilui* saw nu , 
fearing that he would give the alarm. I let drive at him. and 
down he come on his knees, but was up again and away with 
tt broken thigh. I dashed after him and came up to him 
hobbling away very slowly, but before I could get another 
fair shot he had disappeared in the jungle, and although we 
tracked him for more than a mile 1 never sow him again. 
J hese deer are at times most difficult to see in the jungle. 
In this instance after giving up the wounded buck, the 
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Mbarie pointed out another herd, m which he said there 
|as a “sing walla 1 ’ (a fine buck), 1 could see one or two 
does offering tempting shots but 1 would not fire, and they 
moved on, and then to my disgust 1 saw that what 1 had 
taken for the stump of a tree about seventy yards from me, 
was the white chest and neck of the buck. 

In June, 1864, 1 went to join my friend Falkner on a 
sporting trip, and devoted myself entirely to the pursuit of the 
spotted l>eer, and whilst on this trip I shot some very good 
bucks, with fine heads. One had antlers thirty-one and three 
quarter inches in length with a spread of twenty-three inches, 
another thirty- four and a quarter inches long With a spread 
of twenty-one inches, and another thirty-one and a quarter in 
length with a spread of twenty -six inches ; the average length 
in Southern India lx. mg a littk under thirty* inchts. All 
thest were \ery handsoim animals, tin horns lx mg veiy mas 
sive and heuutiiully shaped. ( onung home that owning in th« 
dusk we had just u«t*ied a glade when the Punnian jxiinud, 
and 1 saw what I thought was a vtry large sjxnud buck. 1 
tiled at it, but tin re it letnaintd, and whin I went up to it I 
found it was a bush with white leaves! In this tup 1 kitted 
a spotted deer with very extraordinary antlers 1 found a 
herd in on open glade, with two very fine bucks. I got 
down to them and was just going to fire at what I thought 
was the largest of the two when he laid down behind a bush 
and 1 could only see the top of his antlers. The other buck 
looked very large so I determined to have a crack at him, I 
threw him on his tracks about fifty-five yards distant. He 
bellowed like a bull, and on going up I found he had the most 
extraordinary anders l ever saw. No less than ten tines. 
The length of the antlers were thirty- three and a half inches 
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and the uptead twenty-five and a Half— a fine massive, w3^ 
beaded head, thick enough for a sambur. 
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The Ribfaced Deer or Barking Deer, or Jungle Sheep 
« R2Z \ Southern India (th« m~ »« ^ 

frnn . ^ wori i JungU-bakri,) Ccrvulu< munijae, often ftll t > y 
from the woru ju r tf an(] the men. Its hark 
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BOMur row of bark, when alarmed or otherwise. The 
long canines in the jaw are not firmly fined but we„veiy 
moveable, and they appear to be quite under control of die 
animal so that they can be moved to different angles and 
thus be made formidable weapons of defence, and I have 
bad my dogs severely wounded by these scimitar like teeth. 
I at one time thought that this peculiar bark was produced, 
or rather helped) by these teeth, probably assisted by its 
tong tongue, but t have doubts as to whether 1 am right 
as to this. The male certainly makes at titties a rattling 
kind of noise as if two pieces of loose hopes were hit 
together or more like a pair of castanets. The natives say 
that this peculiar noise is only made when the muntjack 
crosses the fresh track of a tiger. 
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